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Bleaching, [Jyeing, Drying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 





aaa ait aa 


CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 
TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





The Textile-Finishing Mchy. Co. 


17 Exchange Place, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


















Bleaching, Printing, Dyeing | 
and | 


Finishing Machinery | 


For Textile Fabrics. 





STRAIGHT TENTERING MACHINE, WITH AUTOMATIC CLAMP. (Patented.) 


TENTERING MACHINES. 


VIBRATORY (or Swiss) MOTION FOR LAWNS, ETC. | 
RETURN (8, 10 or 12) returns FOR WORSTED AND WOOLEN GOODS. | 


HOT AIR (2 or 4 returns) FOR GINGHAMS, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC CLAMPS (Patented). SPRINGCLAMPS. PIN CHAINS. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO, & 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP. 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Buliders of 


OTTON MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, 
Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 


Slashers, Looms. 


Worsted Machinery. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





COTTON MACHINERY “tr; 





Why 


{we “all | 


OUR LATEST sam. 
NORTHROP LOOM 


Although our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do 
not adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building with- 
out change, but continually add improvements whenever pos- 
sible. A careful study of the above illustration will prove 


of interest to adepts in the Art of Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms. 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
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As es. 3 
am = 
‘4 TCANRCATN GOMPaI | 
: "eal AACHINES : 
Pawtueket, Rk 
; Boston Office, 281 Congress Street. ; 
- Southern bested oe mnencenniee Building, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS ; 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS ; 
t =REVOLVING FLAT CARDS ; 
DRAWING FRAMES wiv sechanicai or Electric Stop-Motion. 
: SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 3 
ROVING FRAMES 3 
: Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
— 240 — a ; 
a This New Patte Spinn ng ve e contains many valnable improvements 
Specianiy designed iy interest you and pay vou to investigate. AN parts are : 
> est produ tion. 3 
We Invite Investigation and Comparison. ; 
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The Best Pickers. — 





In the Cotton Field nothing equals the 
DARKY COTTON PICKER. 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the 
KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO.. Lowell, Mass. 


Largest Builders of Cotton Openers and Lappers 
in the World. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N.C. and 
Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


| COTTON MACHINERY 


PICKERS, REVOLVINC FLAT CARDS, 
DRAWINC FRAMES, 
RAILWAY HEADS, SLUBBINC, 
INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
FRAMES, 

SPINNINC FRAMES, SPOOLERS. 


SHOPS >: 
Biddeford, Maine. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent: A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 

















BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY. 


Hand or Power 
Bn. hl i) \ \et Welt or Two- 
; Feed Ribbers. 


KNITTERS gues 


Loopers 
1-2, 3-4 or 7-8 and 


AUTOMATIC i. 
KNITTERS = 


izes and all 
aul S Presses and 


Boards. 





Estimates 
for 
Piante 
Complete. 


Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 
BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 North American Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for Information and Catalegue. 
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‘You Have the Advantage 


70 Years’ Experience 


BY BUYING OF 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENC. 


MAKERS OF 


The New Century Revolving Flat 
Carding Engine 
Fitted with patent flat grinding appara- 
tus and patent stop motions for doffer 
and flats. 
Drawing Frames, 
Lap Machines 
With sensitive stop motions. 
Heilmann & Nasmith Combers, 


our, six and eight head, single nip, up 
to 101," laps. 


Lap and Ribbon 


Patent Roller Truing Machine, 


For grinding and truing leather rollers. 


Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and 
Fine Speeders. 


Self Acting [ules, 


Hetherington & Curtis patterns. 


Cards and [ules for Wool and Cotton 
Waste. 


Catalogue and specrfications of any of the above machines will be sent on application. 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, - 


Boston, Mass. 


18G Dewonshire Street. 


Sole Importers for the United States and Canada... 
J. 8. COTH RAN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 





OVER 500 MILLS 


NOW USING THE 


Barber Knotter 


BARBER & COLMAN, 


11 Pemberton Square, 


Boston, 


MASS. 


ROBERT C. WEBSTER, Manager. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


ror WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 








Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN... . 


Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 





PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY (0., 


2750-60 Hancock St., 
PHILADELPHIA. ~ 
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“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


— FOR— 
WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, UNDERWEAR, &c. 


SCARBONIZERS, 


Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


for Ventilating and Drying. 








Beat in Conatruction. Lewest in Price. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues cheer. 
fully furnished. 


PHILA. DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 





Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove. 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 


We also make¢a machine which 


7 ory PRINTS the TICKETS as they are attached if desired. 


Send for particalars to 


)SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG CO., 
ST. JOSEPH. MICH 





OSWALD LEVER, 


Fermerly LEVER & GRUADY 
BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or butts to 
weuve from the outside. Can be made 
to wind any kind of tilling from the 
coarrest to fine numbers. These ma- 
chines will - the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use. 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
finer grades of yarn and to the finest 
silk. 


PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 
MACHINES. Arranged to spool) in 
any way the trade requires. 


BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 


MACHINES. To wind the large bob- 
bins used in knitting mills. 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


GC. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





an ee 5s =a. 


waiting “eee ES 
ire 
F 


STOCK DRYERS, WOOL WASHERS, 
CARBONIZINC PLANTS, 


WOOL DUSTERS, 
BURR PICKERS, ETC. 





-@ @¢ 60 @ oO 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, ¢ 


304 Pear! St., Providence, R. ! 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS, 








= hse AS a sty SF Me FOIE Laat Lie aah rr, 
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WM. M. YOUNG. GEO. WEINMANN. 
KENSINCTON MACHINE WORKS, 


Mascher Street, below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patent Rope Machines, Model and Pattern Making, 
Gear Cutting, Turning, Grinding, Shaping, Milling, ete 


Blacksmithing and Brazing promptly done. 


Jobbing, also 
ialties. 


Round and Flat Wire Spec- 
Estimates cheerfully given on all kinds of Machinery 


Interior A ’phone on your desk and five more in the 


mill, $45. Complete interior telephone systems 
3 $25.00— $200. We make them for textile 
mills, offices, factories and hotels. Our new syss 


tem—no switchboard needed. Send for circular- 


Save Ti me ALLEN-HUSSEY CO., Jackson Boulevard and Clinton Sts., Chicago, III 
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THE CHASE 


WOOD-RIM PULLEY 


With Iron Hubs and Arms. 





ee 


—_—. a 


HEAVY SINCLE ARM PATTERN. 


This illustration shows our heavy single arm pulley. The one selected? for 
this cut was 48’’ in diameter, with a face 15” in width, and strong enough for a 
three-ply belt. The rims are built either split or solid with clamp hubs. 


CHASE PULLEY COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, D. 
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As Manufacturing Engineers 


OUR MISSION ON EARTII 
IS TO DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND 
INSTALL 


Complete Power Transmission Equipments 


FOR THE FACTORY, MILL OR 
POWER HOUSE 


We are enabled to give prompt and personal attention 
to every inquiry. Capable engineers, located both at this 
office and the various branches enumerated below, are ready 
at a moment’s notice to advise and submit estimates of cost 
upon such proposed outfits as may be required. 

Our facilities are the largest in the world in this exclu- 
sive line of manufacture, with equipment thoroughly modern, 
thereby enabling the execution of orders to meet any 
requirement. 

Our line embraces every good thing in Power Trans- 
mitting Appliances. Constant improvement is our watch- 
word, with the abstract fact always kept in view of securing 
the reduction of fractional losses to the minimum in these 
devices. 

An experience of twenty-three years has taught us how 
to secure the maximum from the minimum—that is, the 
maximum of effective power transmitted from the minimum 
of coal pile energy, a fact we shall be pleased to demonstrate. 

We originated the ** Independence” Wood Split Pulley, 
now universally used the world over. We were also the 
pioneer manufacturers and patentees of the ‘* Dodge’ 
American System of Manila Rope Transmission—acknow- 
ledged as the most economical and modern means of trans- 
mitting and distributing power. We have installed thousands 
of these drives. 

When contemplating improvements to your works, or 
the erection of new plants, we will be pleased to co-operate 
with you and advise as our experience dictates. 


The Dodge Manuyacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BRANCHES 


137-9 Purchase St. 45-45 Dey St. 165-174 S. Clinton St. 123 W. 3d St. 24 Garlick Hill 
Roston New York ! g Cincinnati, O. London, Eng. 


Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills 
or small and odd items that 
you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 

- |e . * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















S@atablished 1876. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., 2 282S=-. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 
weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
ait me .. without s cepein ng your tremen, © en long staple cotton 
- is used 
The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirru and Levers. Send for Samples 


=) anid Prices. 
— Spinners’ Supplies in general. 











BILBURN, LINCOLN ck COO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Represented in the South by O. A. ROBBINS CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 

Silk and Flax Machinery. 

Also Stee/ Caps, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, etc. 
WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 


————— AND Formerly with Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


EPS BERS. senscmnacwnien 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E, A. Leigh & Company, 
35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agentin the United States and Canada for PLaTT BRO oo & COMPANY, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world « 








Cotton, Woolen and Worst ed Machinery 
For All Classes of Work 
MATHER & PLATT’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYK ES BROS’ Cara Clothing for Cotton. 
CRITCHLEYW’'S Card Cotas for Woolen and Wersted. 


GE HODSON,. Ltd... Looms for Wersteds, Etc. 
TEXTILE MACHIEBERY ASSOC., Lid., Flax. Hemp. Jute, Etc., Machinery. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
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, | 
pe voice heey win | G. L. BROWNELL, 
Mill Sewing Machines. err 
IMPROVED SPINNING 


AND TWISTING MACHINERY, 


For Hard or Soft Twines, Lines, Cordage,efc. 


of Sisal, Manila, Cotton, Linen, Hemp, 
Jute, Silk, Hair, Paper, or Wire. 


Write for particulars in regard te our 
new machine for spinning heavy Coiton 
Yarn direct from Drawing Silver for Cot- 
ton Rope, etc. 


49 and 51 Union St., Worcester, Mass, 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


min" THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 
3ews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, | BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


fine stitch or coarse stitch. | for maging Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
— : Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Deublers, 


Machinery. | Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Bleaching Dyeing and Finishing ry | Se ee Se 


; p ESTABLISHED, 1873. ; 
Wil ITINSYILIEOS TRING RING 46 
Y | soe Wy) a . 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND .. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - R&I, 


A. CURTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 
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FACE THE SITUATION SQUARELY. 


At the present price of coal, can you risk not putting in a 


GREEN'S ECONOMIZER 


when it will save you 1-6 of 
your fuel cost, and through the 
use of the gases that are escap- 
ing, heat your feed-water to 
the boiling point? You know 
what that means in Boiler sav- 
ing. Special designs for the 

> Textile Mills. Get our free 
booklet, ‘*Green’s Econo- 
mizer” and learn how. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co., 
MATTEWAN, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers in the U.S. A. 
italia f 





JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States ot 


oa ston IVLATLS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 





A. GC. THURSTON & SON, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF— } 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers ot 


Weol Barring. Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARKHURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BURR PICKERS, Steel Hing and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEEL RING* 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards, Picker and Machine Brushes, 
Atlas Improved Side Drawing Machines and Creel. 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothingor Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 
J. H. MOORHOUSE A. A. ZAJOTITLE 


Edma Card Clothing Company, 
sesame of CARD CLOTHIN oa “an Foundations 


Stripping Cards and Napping Wire a Specialty. Correspondence Solicited. 
Factory: 422 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, - - - CAMDEN, N. J. 


Bs. is. THEBES T's & CO.,, 
Looke’s MILs, Me. 
es Thread of any 
<< SPOOLS «--..... )( 








We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 





WATCHMAN’S CLOCK — LATEST 
THE JOHN A. McGUIRE COMPANY, ff aa 


Claremont, N. H. , . : Distihite unl 


Manufacturers of Electric 
Controlanigh, 


Cotton and Woolen BOBBINS. “{®) é Wadia 


We make a specialty of Wool Filling ey mate te old 


and Warp. 


A perfect fit sm___ 


COP TUBES 


____—_is our best recommendation. 


PROMPT DELIVERY—NEXT. 


SAYFORD PAPER SPECIALTY C0., Camden, N. J. 





Picker Sticks made of second 

Cet the Best lf Pays growth North Carolina Hick- 
. * ory, thoroughly seasoned, are 

the best. Wemakethem. Mail us a sample stick and get our prices. Orders 


filled promptly. 
THE SOUTHERN BOBBIN CO., - : Greensboro, N. C. 





SHAW’s VICTOR TRAVELERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co. 


Incorporated 1899 


23 SaBiN STREET. PROVIDENCE R. |. 
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PETER ROGERS, ESTABLISHED IN 1832. HENRY E. ROGERS, 
1832 TO 1641, Incorporated in Igor. 1641 TO PRESENT TiME 


THE ROGERS PAPER MAN’F’G CO., Inc. 
SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Rag Press Boardsand Fenders, 


FOR HOT AND COLD PRESSES IN KNITTING, WOOLEN AND SILK MILLS. 
All regular sizes, thicknesses and colors, for this trade carried in stock for immediate shipment 
Samples and quotations gladly furnished, Also, makers o 


JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER BOARDS. 








MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


7 Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
) in the best English and American Cast Stee] Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needied. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange St., Providence, R.'I. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. VICTOR Shuttle Check. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT USED IN OVER 
CARD 750 MILLS. 


CLAMPS. 





M@e)> MADE IN 40 


PATTERNS. 
_— Ae try THEM. 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Teoth Raiser. 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a i > THE VICTOR SHUTTLE CO., 
e/- used by Carders and Manufacturers. mn: Auburn . N.Y. 


.H. OWN etme 
Ne. 81 we ao _ worcester, mass,  !fringers will be Vigorously Prosecuted, 


SCAIFE FILTERS 


LOWEST PRICES 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 
For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
sleachers, Et« 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
hg 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





Send for illustrated catalogue... 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Founded 1802. 
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A 
TRIAL 
OF 
WYANDOTTE 
WASHING SODA 


Will cost you nothing if it does not please you. 
So confident are we that Wyandotte Washing Soda 
will thoroughly please every woolen manufacturer in 














this country that we are willing to send from one to 
five barrels on trial through any supply house. 







If it doesn’t prove satisfactory and you wish to re- 






turn it, you may do so at our expense and the trial 






will cost you nothing. We are enabled to make this 
liberal proposition because Wyandotte Washing Soda 
is being used with excellent results by leading woolen 








mills in all parts of this country and Canada. 
It cleanses, it whitens, it softens, it sweetens, it pro- 
duces prettier woolens than any other cleansing agent 







in the world. 
Why not order a few barrels? 






THE J. B. FORD CO., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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JUST IMAGINE 


That you are the first man whoever bought and tested a 


Cross Oil Filter. 


Forget that this Filter is sold in all parts of 
the world and used by ten different govern- 
ments. 

Be skentical—order a Filter on 30 days’ trial 

% and make it convince you that it will “Save 

ig Half Your Lubricating Oil Bills” and reclaim 

"more waste oil and drippings than any other 
Filter your money can buy. 

That’s our way of selling Oil Filters—Burt 
Exhaust Heads, too. Booklets sent upon 
request. 


The Burt Mfg. Co.,, 


oil e 
oe ead ype ea Arkon, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Also Supplied by Oil Companies, Engine Builders and Power Contractors, 
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DINSMORE MANFG. CO. 


MiLL 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


13 Styles for 


COTTON MILLS 
WOOLEN MILLS 
PRINT WORKS 
BLEACHERIES 
KNITTING MILLS, &C. 


__> - 


SALEM, MASS. 


}.@ AOA. OF. 0A. 0A. 0A. 0F.0F.0F.0F.0A.0FA.0A.O0F.0 AOAC 


No. 9 Portable Foot ]Power. 
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OILLESS BEARINGS—SCHOOLS 
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ONE ACCIDENT 


costs as much as to equip many 
spinning frames with ARGU- 
TO OILLESS TENSION 
SADDLES. 

And then you would be done 
with accidents. 

Seventy per cent. of Ameri- 
can worsted mills use them. 

Write for free sample. 


ARGUTO OILLESS 
BEARING CO.., 


Wayne Junction, 


PHILA., PA. 











_ PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


NINETEENTH YEAR, 


"Oldest in America. 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Manufacturers. 


| COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, 
Carding, Spinning, Chemistry, Dye- 
ing and Finishing. 


1902-3. 


Day classes open Sept. 20th, 1902 ; 
Evening Classes open Oct. 6th, 1902. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For lilustcated Year Book and other infor. 
| mation address 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS.. PHILADELPHIA, 





NEW BEDFORD 


Textile School 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 





America’s 
Model 


Textile 
Equipped 


School. 
with stand- 


ard mill machinery of the best 
American and English makes. 

Instruction in Picking, Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 
Knitting, Chemistry, Dyeing, Mill 
Engineering, Etc. 


Founded by 
the Common- 
wealth of 
Massachu- 
setts and the 
City of New 
Bedford. 





Free Catalogue sent 
on application to 


C. P. Brooks, 


Managing 
Director. 


COLD 
MEDAL 
Paris 
Exposition 


1900. 





LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The New Buildings now 
in construction will afford 
unexcelled advantages 
for pursuing the work of 
the several departments. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 30th. 


Send for Free Catalogue to 


| Wm. W. Crosby, S. B., Principal 
| LOWELL MASS. 
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STEPHENSON 


" BARBELT DRESSINGS @| 


Al 
Hot, cold, wet or dry 


Ruins More Belts 


than any other one thing, except 
perhaps, some of these so-called 


belt-fillers. 


STEPHENSON 
BAR BELT DRESSING 


is scientifically compounded, and a 
very thin coating, not enough to 
gather dust, keeps the pores of the 
belt air tight. It is the perfected 
result of fifteen years’s experience ; 
preserves the belts, and prevents 
them from slipping. for the least 
cost, and with no trouble whatever. 


Our Loss If It Does Not Suit You 


Write us for free sample, and tell us your 


belt troubles 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 











amy if be . 
MASS 
ROVING 

CANS. 





P. 0. Address, NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











ELEVATOR Hoists, Waters-Cranes, Overhead, Tracks 
+ and Trolleys for any capacity, size or 
weight, for Hand, Belt, Steam, Electrie or Air Power, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers. Gearing for Power Transemis- 
sion. Hydraulic Screw or Toggle Presses, Mining and 
Coining Machines, Engineers and General Machinists 
ty ae Foundry & Mch. Wks., Lansdowne, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 





Established 1844. 


_BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wu. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


_ SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C. 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


IF You USE CUTS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
H.C; WHI1COMB & CO. 


E-LECTROTYPERS, 


© 2YARCH +S:7,REE,T, 





BOS:TLON 
SSS eS 


SS 
————_ 





ROVING CANS, ETC 











MANUFACTURERS 01 


ROVING CANS 


D OTHER 
MILL : 'ACLES, 
Also Proprs. and Mfrs, of 
THE “SULLIVAN” 


6rELECTRICAL & MACHIN. 
ISTS’ PURPOSES, RAILROAD 
INSULATIONS, RODS, TUBES, Ete. 
Cable Address, “ Laminar, Boston.” | 
Lieber’s Code used. 











he “ Laminar” 
Can. 
The “20th Century” 
Laminar Can. 


Laminar Taper Box with = Laminar Taper Rox with 
hardwood shoes. Laminar Car or Truck with Corners and hardwood shoes. 
Top View. Steel Top Rim. Boitom View. 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp orshrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
8IZE—Ail cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL 
ITY—Superior to any other can. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXxX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


JAMES aes re. oo., 
PROVIDENCE, - - R. 1. 


L. F. FALES, 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


Multiple Needle Sewing Machines 


For Sewing Carpet Linings, 
Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 








These machines can be built with 
any required number of needles. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT. 


Telephone Connection. 


dintwe Horse Blanket Machine. WALPOLE, = MASS. 


. 
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CANVAS AND 
STEEL FRAME 
MILL BASKETS 


Are replacing all other kinds where hard 
usage is given and where lightness, 
strength, durability and cheapness 
are a consideration. Some of the com 
parative results in big mills are remark. 
able. Send for our booklet. We make 
all styles and shapes for every kind of 
miil use. 


W. T. LANE & BRO., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 








FEL. TON’s 


PICKER BRUSHES 


S.A.FELTON & SONCO. 





We make these brushes any size, —and of any grade ofstock, 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. 
THE CHAFFEE PATENT — ‘BOARD, —, 


Made of paper and weed, 

Needs no covers, — — 
Will not split 

or warp; 


Not liable to break — Carre BROTHERS COPAY, 
BOX SHOOKSand CLOTH BOARDS OXFORD. MA}. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT ct HALL, 


41-2 Hermen &t.. Worcester. Maa Send for Ctreula 











Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conozms, Naw Yorn=z. 
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1901 PATTERN 


Patent Linen Winder for Shuttle Bobbins 


With Patent Variable Motion. 


Winds from below and from go"! skeins direct to shuttle bobbins. Impossible to wind 
yarn any harder. Runs at high speed, gives large production. Cleaners atta hed, to rub 
off dross and loose fibres from the yarn 

We also build a line of SPOOLING, WINDING, WARPING and BEAMING 
MACHINERY. Write for particulars, 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, 


Successor to W. W. Altemus & Son, 
2818 No. 4th Street, - > . Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK BAILEY 


Has placed upon the market 


A Cold Air Drying Machine for 
Yarn. 


He is also building a first-class hot air 
machine. Claims to deliver yarn in tar 
better condition than most machines. 

He also makes kettle sticks and dry and 
sulpbur house poles, also sticks to suit the 
W olstenholm Machine from natural water 
grown cedar, and sticks to suit the Klaud- 
er-Weldon, and Lorimer machines from 
finer grades oflumber. These sticks have 
been thoroughly tested, and proncunced 
the bestonthe market. Guarantee satis. 
faction to buyers. Write for prices. 


Cedar Brook; P. O., Camden Co., N. J. 











The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


95 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Friction Clutch 


The value of which has proven by 20 years’ success- 





ful use on all kinds of machinery 


is a Safe Investment. 
Frisbie Friction Clutches 


have just those attributes and we will be pleased to 


tell you about them if you will inquire. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





The General Electric Company 


designs and installs 


Electric Power and Lighting Plants for All Classes of Textile Mills. 


45,000 Horse Power in Use or Under Contract. 
Among other mills equipped with electrical drive in whole or in part by the Genera) 
Electric Company, are: 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., Columbia Mills, South Carolina, 
Pelzer Mills South Carolina. American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
a Mills, New Bedford, Mass., Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, N H., 
Ludlow Mfg. Co., Ludlow, Mass., American Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
New York Office, 44 Broad Street. Boston Office, 200 Summer Street. 
Philadelphia Office, 214 S. Eleventh Street. Atlanta Office, Empire Building. 








o 


Watchman’s Clocks, Electric : Portable ; 
ENCINE ROOM AND FACTORY CLOCKS; 
TIME AND DATING STAMPs. 


ELECTRIC 


RIGGS & BROTHER, 
Send for Catalogue & Prices. 310 Market St., Phila., Pa. 














—MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
Three Hundred representative mills, includ'‘ng Twenty- 
four in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall be glad to 
submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send tor our 1900 Pamphlet 


19 Oak Street. New London, Conn. 


NEW CATALOGUE : ELEVATING = CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 
JEFFREY MFG.CO COLUMBUS, OUSA 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 14 oz.) 





With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, - £Cohoes,N. Y. 


KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


aa We make Scales of Every Description. 





BENJ. Booru. PAUL LANG. 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., Lrp., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JOINTS MADE ABSOLUTELY TIGHT AND 


( DURABLE BY CORRUGATED 








Js COPPER GASKETS.. 
UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL CO., 141 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 


ECO WATCHMAN'S COMB CIRCLES 


Magneto 


ir? COC, | Salers sat) See 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
—— PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave. Boston. mass. WILL |AM CRABB & CO., Newark, W. J. 


8 











Established |S842. 


E. HOWARD & CO., WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU 10% ON YOUR INSURANCE. 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CO., 
395 te 408 Washington St., Boston. 41 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York 
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k Lew Vici 
Belting Mechanical 

| Leather - 
Test 


‘‘Royal Worcester’ old-fashioned 


oak tanned belts known as the best— 


is adapted to every form 
of mechanical use. It re- 
aa ; duces leather bills from 
initial cost highest —operative cost 
lowest. Greatest belt power trans- 25 to 75 per cent, 
mitters the world has ever known— Send for particulars to 
50 years reputation back of them. 

Let us send you a sample belt to 
test, and to be returned free of ex- 

s : ae E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 
pense to you if not entirely satisfac- 
t as “ 260 W. Somerset Street, 
ory. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GRATON & KNIGHT Mec. Co., Oak Leather 


Tanners and Belt Makers, Worcester, Mass, | 


= Rubber Covered Rollers § 





That are successfully adapted 


FOR ALL PURPOSES IN WOOLEN AND 
COTTON MILLS. 


Our Rubber Coverings are strictly high grade. 
Thousands of users find them satisf: ictory and 2 When it’s anything 
economical. ¢ about rubber ask us. 
..CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED.. 


BOSTON BELTING CO., 


James Bennett Forsyth, Mig. Agt.and Gen. Mgr, 


Makers of MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 


Boston, 256 Devonshire Street. New York, 100 Reade Street. 


SVEVEVEVEY BYEVEVEVEVYEVYEVEVEVEVEVEVYEVYEVEVEVEVEvYEVE 
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ABIAEN BELTING: «+ 


DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES 


WILL 


P| OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS. 


Not injured by exposure to heat, 
steam or moisture. 


MA Cc COMPANY, 


1219 Carpenter St... Philadelphia. 55-57 Warkes St., Chicage. 
120 Pearl St., Boston. 40 Pearl St., Baffalo. 





TALL 


Wot OE ABA td at Peake PUPUNT TET F¥eY  VeTERST INNS 


A POSITIVE DRIVE 
THAT Is NOISELESS 


is obtained by running a New Process Noiseless Pinion against 
an accurately cut metal gear wheel. Let us quote you on a 
pair. Besides being noiseless New Process Pinions are very 
durable and prolong the life of the metal gears with which 


they mesh. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


We also make metal gears—spur, bevel and internal. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLAT AND ROUND LEATHER BELTING. 
STRAPPING, SKIRTING AND LACE LEATHERS, 


Keystone Belt Dressing 


245-247 Lafayette St., NORRISTOWN. PA. 
WHEN IN WANT OF °sticvzcc..” [ALEXANDER BROS. 


CNG cera” |BBEOT OAK BELTING. 
WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, ff  PrOLADELPHIA. 


NEWARK, WN. J. 
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EXLOUGETON’S 


All Steel Thread Board 


WITH 


Hardened Thread Guides. 


7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINOLE. 





PATENTED JULY 9, 190). 
PATENT PENDING. 


> 
| ets int corel 
: | a rer —r eat my a / 
rs oo ee 
aA \e | 


The only Thread Board that holds a guide solid all the time; 
uever gets loose. Saves ‘*broken ends” because it is never o 


of adjustment. It is always right. 


L. T. HOUGHTON. Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 





AUTOMATIC FILTERS AND PURIFIERS. 


DYERS, 
BLEACHERS, 
BOILER USERS. 


‘*We take any water you have and give you any water you want” 


at all times during the year. 
Your soap consumption reduced from ro lbs. up, per 1ooo gallons 
of water used. 
Your fuel bills reduced from to per cent. to 60 per cent. 
COST LOW. ATTENDANCE NOMINAL. 
OPERATION AUTOMATIC. 


Write for Particulars. 


AUTOMATIC WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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SMITH’S 
AUTOMATIC SELF-WEIGHING FEED 
FOR 
Worsted and Woolen Cards and Garnetts, also Self-Feeders 
For Wool Washers, Pickers, Willows, Etc. 
Wool Warp 
Washers. Dressers, 
Reels end 
Dryers. Beamers. 
Ring 
| Mixing Twisters 
| Pickers. 
Yarn 
y Reels. 
Willows, 
| Square, - 
| Box and Pichere. 
ome. Metallic 
Work of 
Card and Every 
Garnett Descrip- 
Grinders. tion, in- 
cluding 
| Breast for 
Cards for Cards, 
Wool and Garnett 
Worsted. Piokers, 
Garnett 
Shread- 
Mules and ding 
Jacks, Machines 
English ' 
and Blamire 
American Feeds and 
Patterns. Camel 
Backs, 
Batt 
| Warp and Heads and 
| Automatic Folders 
Spoolers. and 
Complete Machinery Outfits tor Manufacture of Cotton Batting, a 
Manufacturers of SMITH'S IMPROVED GARNETT MACHINES. 
\ 
Also Power Transmission Machinery ef Every Description. ps 
Mill, Mining, Engineers and Railroad Supplies, 
Steam, Locomotive and Hydraulic Packings. 
JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CoO., 
Office and Works, 411-421 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Worthy Its Name. 


Hook’s Weather 
and 
Fire Proof Paint 


is worthy its name— 


“Stay There” 


This great preservative and 
economizer—in both time and 
material— when applied with 


ee ee Hook’s ‘Best’ Pneu- 
F. E. HOOK, maticCoating [lachine 











Manufacturer. will save its installation cost 

in the economizing on labor, 
29 to 44 Hook Blg, One man operating a Hook’s 
Painting or Whitewashing 
Hudson, Mich., Machine supplants twenty 
skilled workmen, and does 
better and more uniform work. 
This is a proposition worthy 

your investigation. 


FOREIGN SAMPLES 


For WOOLENS and WORSTEDS Direct From 


FOREIGN SOURCES 


LE MONITEUR DES ECHANTILLONS, NOVA TEXTA. 











More Samples furnished with full weaving directions, easily under- 
stood by English readers, than are found in any other sample journal. 


Issued twice each month, thus keeping designers in close touch 
with European styles 


Price Per Season (6 months, 12 numbers, 400 samples) $11.00. 


Seasons begin with January and July. 
Order Now for Coming Season. 


Subscriptions received at this office where sample copies may be seen. 


GUILD & LORD, 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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WORCESTER STEAM BOILER WORKS 


Manufacturers of Tubular. 





Manning and other styles of 


UPRIGHT BOILERS, 
Smoke Stacks and heavy Sheet 
[ron Work. 


SPECIALTIES: 


ALLEN PATENT 
IMP. BLEACHING 
and BOILING KIER, 


Embodying every improve- 
ment suggested by our own long ex 
perience in building Kiers, as well as 
the experience of the leading bleach- 
eries in the country who are using our 
machinery. Built in all sizes. 

Also Steam Boxes for Yarns, 
Print Goods., ete. 


/ WILLIAM ALLEN & SONS CO.. 





a Prop’s, 
or _ 65 Green St.. Worcester, Mass. 
Allen Improved Bleaching and Boiling Kier. Send for Circular and Prices 





Don’t dam 
vour boiler. 


with scale aud crust. Our booklet by DR. A. M. KINKAID explains bow to prevent trouble 
with boilers. S-nt free to advertise our New Brick Form Boiler Compound. Your 
engineer n+edsit. Diop postalto 


NTERNATIONAL BOILER COMPOUND CO., 48 Market St., Chicago 





WE CARRY IN STOCK MALLEABLE IRON 


ICE RAKES. 


For use on Canal Racks to remove Ice, Twigs, etc. 
Write for List and Prices, With or without handles. 


HOMER P. LIVERMORE, 85 and 87 PEARL STREET, Dept. T, BOSTON, MASS. 


DON'T USE LEATHER LUG STRAPS 11! 


When there is a lug in the market that is practically 
indestructible. No boring of holes in picking stick to 
weaken it. Positively no ‘stretching, no burning, no lost 
power 


SIMPLE, LICHT and DURABLE. 


We will send one on 60 days trial, subject to 





approval. 
BLACK DIAMOND LUG STRAP CO., 
1850 Perkiomen Ave., - - READING. PA. 





Infringers will be vigorously prosecuted. 
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Modern Machinery 
Conquers Competition. 


Builders of the Latest Improved Machinery for 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, Print Works and 
Finishing Works. 
































Sole Makers of RUSDEN PATENT LATEST 
IMPROVED Continuous Steaming Machines, Aniline 
Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 

RUSDEN PATENT HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC TENTERS, 


New Patent Automatic Clips. 








The Textile-Finishing Mch’y Co., 


17 Exchange Place, 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


+»-BUILDERS OF... 


MODERN MACHINERY. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. Washers and 
Squeezers (Patented), Kiers, all kinds and sizes. 
DYEING MACHINERY. Jiggs, Dye Boxes, 
Padders, Indigo Machinery. Complete Outfits. 
Patent Aniline Black Machinery. 








= s H Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, 
Finishing Machinery Dampers, Calenders, Canroys, Belt 
Stretchers, Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES For Black, Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, 
Iron and Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction 
Clutches, Snafting and Pulleys, Etc. 


Efficient Equipment | 
Promotes Profits. 
‘i a | 
































(‘Change of Copy for Advertisements must be received by the publishers by 
the 25th of the month for the next month’s issue. } 


TEXTILE WORLD 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE! 


GUILD & LORD, PuBLIsHERs, 95 South Street, Boston. 


[Henry G. Lorp, Sole Partner, | sanieniner aanaieiel 
S. S. Dae, Editor, BRA} f a 
. he Bourse, Philadelphia, Monadnock Bld 
Entered at the See ene as Second. iaineet St., Ne 3 York. Chicago. 8+ 
Class Matter. Oriel Bldg., St. Louis. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$2.00 Per Year, or 


$3.00 per year including The Annual Directory, 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 








$4.00 per year, including the Annual Directory in 
other foreign countries of the Postal Union, postage paid 
Dyes’ SUPPLEMENT, $1.00 extra. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

Contains a Complete Directory of all the Textile Establishments with full information about each mill; 
also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rags, etc., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, ete, 

It contains 92 Textile Maps, showing the location of citles and towns where there are Textile Estab- 
lishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc, 

A Book of 448 pages in Flexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 
To TextT1Le WorLD Paid-in-Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is given Free. 
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_ KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 





Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 





Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Alizarine Dye Group) 
Aniline Dye Group / 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, ete. 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Wovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


‘Tanners. 


128 DuANE St. oo. a NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices: 


Boston - - - - 153 Milk Street. 
Providence - 80 So. Water Street. 





Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago - 207 Michigan Street. 
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PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 
S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and uefended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal — machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Cocvespensence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 





HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 





1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 
JOHN A. STRALEY +. 
Louis B. HASBROUCK parents, oesicns.§ PATENTS 
NICHOLAS SCHLOEDER AND COPYRIGHTS ANO 
C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH PATENT CAUSES 


STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


p ATENTS MARKS. coPYRicuTs | | WANTED—a man with an IDEA 
j AND DESIGNS. fora TEXTILE PATENT. 


Send your business direct to Washington. 


Saves time and insures better service. Address R. J. JACKER, o1r Mon- 
2t Years Experience. adnock Block, Chicago. Patent 


Personal Service Guaranteed. ‘ 
Specialty, Textile Inventions. Attorney. Mechanical Expert. 


257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Patent Lawyers, | Fabric Folding and Trimming Machine. 
713,788. J. C. Goodwin, Philadelphia, 
Suite 25, National Union Building, Washington, D. C i a pee is 
-— ——_—___—_—— Flier for Spinning Machines. 712,886. 
James Wright and Herden Wrigh', 
Textile Patents. Ingrow, England. 


Hosiery Machine. 713,609. Felix Corpelet 


. and Albert Dupre, Romilly, France 
Kesued Oct. 28, Nov. 4, Nov. If amd | Knit-ing Machine. 713,709. Walter Star- 








Nev 1%. ford and Robert C. Holt, Little Falls, 

N. Y. 
Apparatus for Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. | oe ee Joseph Auth, 
713,765. Jacob Failenschmidt, Mul- | 145m Shuttle. 712,817. Hamilton Lind- 


heim on the Ruhr, Germany, as- say, Glenville. On! 
signor to C. Roesch & Co., Ltd., ee “> =~ anon . t 
Druisburg, Prussia. Loom Take-Up. 712,831. Joseph Mirth, 


Apparatus for Measuring the Length of Allentown, Pa 


~~ . Loom. 712,358. William Caldwell, Leigh, 

Fabrics. 713,524. F. C. Stephen, Crim- Wngiend, assignor to the Radax 

mitschau, Germany. Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., Warring- 
Cloth Finishing Machine. 712,210. Frank ” ” 


ton, England. 
Stiner, Lawrence, Mass. Peay , —_ 
Cloth Finishing Machine. 712,202. Frank | ‘OTD .6°° ,, Weaving , Tufte! Pao 
Stiner, Lawrence, Mass. eras ; : a — 


~ Worcester, Mass. assignors to 
Cotton Stalk Cutter. 713,241. William . . nape ibe 
Qualls, Lollie, Ark. Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 


: . Worcester, Mass. 
at Bee 713,224. A. R. Johnson, Machine for Sewing Butters to -Welutes. 
" Da alee 712,191. . 7. : es 
Cop or Package of Yarn for Dyeing. ae F. a dg 
712,986. Simeon W. Wardwell, Provi- chine Ga, Hae York. N.Y 
dence, R. I. . “» 2 » N. Y. rae! 
Dyeing Enveloped Yarns. 712,987. Simeon | NS en —— 


Wardwell, Providence, R. I. 
. , . ’ liam B, Lee, Bradford, England. 
Electrical Warp Stop-Motion for Looms. | yfanufacture of Artificial Silk. 712,756. 


713,886. W. H. Baker, Central Falls, : : J 
R. L, and F. B. Kip, Montclair, N, J.. Henry Bernstein, Philadelphia, Pa. 
assignors to Kip-Armstrong Co. ‘Continued on p* ge 1210, 





We are prepared to publish 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, especially on textile subjects, and make 
liberal arrangements with authors. Correspondence solicited. 


CUILD & LORD, Publishers, 
95 SOUTH STREET, : - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 
WOOLEN 


CARDS 
CARD CRINDERS 
PICKERS 


IMULES 
TWISTERS 


WARPERS 
DRESSERS 
SPOOLERS 


MACHINERY 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office, 428 Bourse 


WHAT CHANGES! 
= 


e 





THE OLD wAY. THE MODERN WAY. 
Oiling stock with a tin can with holes Olling and dampening stock with the 
punched in the bottom, or a watering pot. SpencerAutomatic Oiler,applied to feed table 
asteful of oil and labor and seldom done of wool picker, lumper or lapper. Batches 
twice alike, but is still used in some mills. treated as desired. Perfect regulation. 


Not much need to dwell upon the advantages of the automatic system, by which uniform 
results are obtained with saving ot oil and labor, as compared with the sloppy, guess work 
waterpot system. 7 

It’s the story of the Bramwell and Apperly feeders over again. How many mills are 
teeding by handtoday? There will be very few oiling by band in a few years. Hundreds of 
the best mills are using the Spencer oilertoday. Are you? If not, send for particulars. 


CEORCE S. HARWOOD & SON, - 53 State St., Boston. 
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EK. L. Mansure was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1860. He began to work in a 
textile mill when less than twelve 
years old and there acquired a practi- 
cal knowledge of the workings of ma- 
chinery to which he attributes much 
of his later success. At the age ot 
fifteen he entered the employ of Wii- 
liam H. Horstmann & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. 

“Don’t say I accepted a position,” 
Mr. Mansure remarked, “I simply got 
the job.” 

At Horstmann’s he began to show 
his ability as a salesman. It was 
found that he had an exceptional 
technical knowledge of the business 
besides a most unusual versatility of 
mind for a boy that had begun work 
in a mill at the age of eleven. He at- 
tended the night schools regularly for 
several years and applied himself so 
well as to more than make up for 
early disadvantages. He remained 
with this firm about ten years and 
then went with J. H. Stevenson & 
Co., where he was very successful. 

In 1890, twelve years ago, he laid 
his plans to start a mill in Chicago 
for the manufacture of upholstery 
trimmings. He had only a few 
thousand dollars loaned him by 
friends who recognized his business 
ability. There was but a meagre rep- 
resentation of the textile interests 
west of Philadelphia at that time and 
his immediate prospects were not of 
the best. 

His friends tried to dissuade him, 
but he was confident of the soundness 
of his judgment and set up a few 
looms on one floor of a building at 45 
Fast Randolph St., Chicago. Mr. 
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E. L. MANSURE. 


Mansure says in speaking of this 
time, “For two years it was pretty 
bard pulling; I didn’t have any tov 
many luxuries of life, I can assure 
you.” Then business expanded, the 
World’s Fair came next, and other 
floors were leased in the building un- 
til he occupied the entire structure. 
In Jess than four years the annual 
business amounted to $250,000—per- 
haps the record for rapid growth in 
the textile industry. 

Since then he has formed a cor- 
poration, the E. L. Mansure Co., tak- 
ing in two of his employees, H. F. 
Walliser, who is now vice-president 
and P. P. Rudhart, secretary. The 
business has been moved to a six- 
story building at Lake Street and 
Michigan Avenue with a floor space 
of 70,000 square feet, where they have 
the largest textile mill of its kind in 
the United States and perhaps in the 
world. About a year ago a New 
York office was opened and the EHast- 
ern branch at once secured a volume 
of business of no mean proportions. 
Today their business in the United 
States extends from coast to coast 
and a few months ago they started a 
foreign trade that is rapidly develop- 
ing. 

Mr. Mansure is particularly enthn- 
siastic on the subject of western in- 
dustry and says; “There is every 
reason for textile mills of various 
kinds to locate in this territory. For 
some lines there are decided advan- 
tages. Look at the million dollar con- 
cerns that have developed from al- 
most nothing in recent years; I could 
mention a dozen or two. Business 
has expanded enormously and a good 
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share of this additional trade is con- 
cerned with these western textile fac- 
tories,” 

Mr. Mansure married in 1893 and 
has one son. He is a member of the 
Union League, the Washington Park 
and Kenwood clubs and a life mem- 
ber of the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
Politically he is an ardent Re- 
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Machine Picked Cotton. In an- 
other part of this issue appears 
a statement of the attempt to pick 
eotton from the cotton plant by 
machinery instead of by hand. The 
cotton from the bale and from various 
machines in the mill is illustrated, 
and while the description is of much 
interest, it should be borne in mind 
that the solution of the problem of 
cotton picking by machinery rests not 
alone upon the quality of the cotton. 
The machine must enable the cotton 
to be picked as rapidly, as well and 
at as low a cost as is possible with 
the hand labor now employed. Fur- 
ther information on these points will 
be awaited with much interest. 


tion. 


English Labor Delegation to the 


United States. The party of repre- 
sentatives of English working men 
now in this country include a number 
of textile workers, who have been in- 
dustriously inspecting the conditions 
in New England mills during the past 
month. The programme laid out for 
study includes the American public 
school system as well as industrial 
conditions from the laboring man’s 
point of view. It is gratifying to 
learn that the Englishmen are meet- 
ing with a cordial reception by our 
manufacturers and are receiving ex- 
cellent facilities for inspecting Ameri- 
can mills and securing information 
which they desire. Their report to be 
made on their return to Pngland will 
be received with as much interest on 
this side of the Atlantic as in Eng- 
land. 
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activities have al- 
ways been confined to his business. 
The story of his success is interest- 
it illustrates a salient 
fact of commercial life; that the man 
who is spurred on by sincere enthus!- 
asm for a cause will generally have 
that cause redound to his benefit. 


COMMENT. 


Philippine Cotton Trade. The 
statistics of cotton goods imported 
into the Philippine Islands in April of 
this year show no increase in the in- 
significant proportion of these goods 
supplied by the United States previ- 
ous to that month. The following ta- 
ble shows the share of each of the 
principal exporting countries includ- 
ing the United States: 

Great Britain.... 46.2 per cent. 
14.9 per cent. 
9.8 per cent. 
2.1 per cent. 
2 per cent. 


publican but his 


ing because 


Germany 
WOO 6 ddd cteis 
United States.... 


The Mercerizing Case. The 
brought by the American Mercerizins 
Company against alleged infringers of 
the Thomas & Provost patents, owned 
by the former, has come to a hearing, 
and the plaintiff’s side of the case is 
now being presented before a master 
in New York. Mr. A. D. Little of the 
firm of Little & Walker of Boston, is 
the chemical expert testifying for the 
American Mercerizing Company, an 
Prof. C. F. Chandler of Columbia Col- 
lege is the chemical expert witness 
for the Hampton Mills, who are the 
defendants in the suit. Both par 
ties to the suit have agreed as to 
the process employed by the defend- 
ants, and the witness for the plain 
tiff has been testifying to prove that 
this process is an infringement of 
patents in question. The case is an 
important one and the outcome }s 
of great interest to the. trade. It 
will doubtless be a number of 
months yet before it is concluded. 


Suit 
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It is greatly to be desired that a con- 
clusive verdict will be reached, and 
the question settled decisively on its 
merits and not on any legal techni- 
eality. 

Silk Raising in America. Much 
interest is shown in certain parts 
of the country in the raising of 
silk, and the infant industry is receiv- 
ing the active encouragement of the 
Department of Agriculture. In 1900 
there was imported into the United 
States unmanufactured silk valued at 
more than $45,000,000. ‘This is a very 
large sum, and it would undoubtedly 
be a great advantage if this silk could 
be raised here at a profit. 

Soil, climate and a supply of mu)- 
berry trees are not the only essential 
silk, 
These must be at hand to ensure the 
production of silk cocoons, but these 


factors in the production of 


cocoons are of no value unless con- 
verted into waste silk by machinery, 
or reeled by hand. Raising silk 
cocoons in the United States to be 
torn into waste is too absurd a prop- 
The 


ing of the cocoons is a slow hand proc- 


osition to be considered. reel- 


ess, and the cost is practically all for 


labor. In the chief silk producing 
countries today, France, Italy, Asia 
Minor, China and Japan, the wage 


ratio is far below the American stand- 


ard. There is no duty on silk coming 
into this country, consequently to 


compete with the cheap labor of the 
countries above mentioned, the Amert- 
can wages must be brought down to 
their level. Until this is done the silk 
raising in America will remain a sub- 
ject of far more theoretical than prac- 
tical interest. 

The problem was very well stated 
recently by an experienced silk manu- 
facturer in reply to an enquiry from a 
resident of Louisiana who had be- 
come enthused by the dazzling pros- 
pect of wealth to be secured in that 
state by raising silk. “Silk cocoons 
ean be raised in Louisiana as well as 


in Asia or Europe,” ran the reply: 


“possibly a little better in view of the 
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fact that the stars and stripes will 
float over the industry, but when you 
come to reeling the cocoons into a 
thread for further use, you will find 
the high cost of labor will prevent 
further progress in the enterprise.” 


The Wool Supply. The Nationa: 


Association of Wool Manufacturers 
have recently issued their Annual 
Wool Review, in which is made the 
following estimate of the domestic 
wool clip of the United States for 
1902: 

No. uf Sheep, 42,184,122 
Average Weight of Fleece, 6 1/2 lbs. 
Shrinkage Fleece Wool, 6) per cent 


Shrinkage Fulled Wool, 
Wool in the Grease, 
Wool Scoured, 

Value Fleece 1901, per Ib. 
Value Fleece 1902, per Ib. 
Value Pulled 191, per Ib. 
Value Pulled 192, per lb. 39 7/10 cents 
Total Value 1902 $60,679,127 

The report states that a deciine has 
taken place in the sheep industry in 
every state of the union except Ken- 
tucky, Montana and Wyoming. In 
Kentucky the apparent increase is as- 
cribed to an error in the figures. In 
Montana and Wyoming the reported 
increase is said to be confirmed by 
personal inquiry. 

In Texas, according to the Review, 
the decline in the wool growing indus- 
try is remarkable, but 1,440,000 sheep 
found in 1900, where 2,786,688 
reported in 1899. The reason 
given is that Texas land has been 
fenced in and used for farming during 
recent years and range sheep raising 
has declined accordingly. 

The that from all 
sources comes confirmation that the 
unumber of sheep east of the Missis- 
sippi continues to decline. It is stated 
that most of the states have reached 
of wool production and 
that situation offers little en- 
eouragement that we are likely to 
have a domestic supply of wool equal 
to the domestic requirements. The 
wool consumption of the present year 
is the largest in the history of the 
country, while the domestic supply is 
not as large as it was ten years ago.” 
figures for each 


33 per cent. 
316,341,032 Ibs 
137,912,085 lbs 

41 1/10 cents 

45 1/10 cents 

36 7/10 cents 


being 


were 


states 


Review 


limit 
“the 


their 


A table gives the 
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year since 1890, obtained by adding 
the estimated production to the esti- 
mated imports of wool (including the 
estimated wool equivalents of the im- 
ports of goods). These figures of the 
wool retained for consumption are: 


. 345,966,435 
Ss. 502,485,908 
. 814,671,445 
. 371,694,336 


The Review states that “it is evi- 
dent that the needs of the manufact- 
urers are increasing faster than the 
domestic supply.” 

Another table based on census fig- 
ures gives the consumption of wool. 

Ibs. 548,167,332 
Ibs. 483,865,236 

A second table based on averages 
for five-year periods gives the annual 
wool consumption. 


For 1888-1892 at .. Tbs. 424,481,568 


For 1893-1897 at Ibs. 509,984,118 
For 1898-1902 at lbs. 397,554,309 
The gradual improvement in the 
statistical position of wool is noted 
also the damage to the Australian 
wool clip due to the continuance of 
the drought. One authority is quoted 
to the effect that in Australia in 1901 
there was 90,990,761 sheep as com- 
pared with 120,432,019 in 1895, a loss 
of 29,441,258, or 24 4/10 per cent. The 
South African supply has also been 
greatly reduced owing to the war. 
There is quoted the opinion of the 
Yorkshire (England) Observer that 
the coming River Plate clip is to be 
a large one, although not larger than 
the average for the past few years. 
The opinion is expressed in the Re- 
view that the world’s wool supplies 
are to be taxed in the immediate 
future by the increasing demands of 
consumption, and that the steadiness 
of prices in the face of this is due to 
the lessons learned from the boom of 
1899 and not yet forgotten. The Re- 
view contains much valuable informa- 
tion regarding the wool industry and 
bears upon its face the proof of the 
patience, industry and intelligence 
exercised by Secretary North in its 
compilation. 
It is much to be regretted that the 
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wool statistics of this and other coun- 
tries are not based on more reliable 
information. The accuracy of the 
figures is involved in much dowbt be- 
cause they are to such a large extent 
based upon estimates and allowances 
for unknown factors. This is the 
more regrettable because they are at 
once seized upon by both the friends 
and foes of protection and used in the 
discussion of the tariff and kindred 
topics as a basis for conclusions which 
their author would be the first to dis 
claim. 

The statistics given in this Review 
are obtained by correspondence with 
a large number of wool growers 
throughout the country. While we 
have no disposition to question the 
good faith of the growers in making 
replies we submit that it is a test to 
which no industry should be subject- 
ed. What would be thought of statis- 
ties of stocks of woolen goods compil- 
ed by correspondence with manufac- 
turers or commission agents. The 
liability of error among so many in- 
dividuals and the natural desire to 
have a small total announced because 
of the favorable effect on prices 
would render such a census utterly 
worthless. 

The method of estimating the 
pniled wool is an example of the un 
certainty in which the figures ar 
involved. The census figures are firs! 
taken to show that in 1900, of ever 
100 sheep in the country 35 wer 
lambs. Then from the figures as to 
the number of sheep in the country) 
last year an estimate is made of the 
number of lambs. From the number 
of last year’s sheep and lambs thu- 
obtained is subtracted the estimated 
number of this year’s sheep and the 
result accepted as the number of 
sheep and lambs slaughtered. Afte~ 
allowing 2 per cent. for loss from ac- 
cident, dogs, etec., the remainder is 
used as a basis for estimating the 
amount of wool pulled from skins, The 
weight of wool per skin is assumed 
to be 2 pounds because the censns re- 
ports give 1 43/100 pounds a3 the 
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average in packing establishments, 
the 57/100 being added on the theory 
that the wool reported by the census 
was probably reported in 4 partially 
cleansed condition. 

Again the claim that the Texas 
sheep industry is declining is based 
upon a comparison of this year’s 
sheep, estimated by the Wool Asso- 
ciation, with the estimate of the sheep 
in 1900, made by the Department of 
Agriculture, although the Department 
statistician, according to a letter pub- 
lished in the Review, seems to doubt 
the value of counting sheep. 

Turning to the statistics of wool 
consumption we find more wool ap- 
parently consumed in times of depres- 
sion than when the country is pros- 
perous. This is so contrary to the 
plain every day experience of wooi 
consumers as to need no contradiction. 

The wool statistics based on these 
uncertainties are scattered broadcast 
and cited as proof of the decline in 
wool growing and the necessity of re 
moving the wool duties, which as a 
matter of fact would destroy the 
industry. 

That free wool does not necessarily 
mean unalloyed happiness and com- 
plete prosperity has been proved by 
recent experience. On the other hand 
the actual cost of the wool duty to the 
people is insignificant. Hstimatiug, 
for illustration, the cost of all the new 
wool consumed in this country in 1902 
at $85,000,000 we have $1.06 as the 
cost per capita. 

As the American level of wool 
prices is not far from .30 per cent, 
higher than the value abroad, this 
would mean that the annual tax from 
the present duty on wool is but 26 
cents per capita of our population. 

The unequal distribution of heat 
and moisture throughout Australia 
and the frequency of revolutions in 
South America are sufficient reasons 
for the most strenuous efforts to make 
the United States independent of 
these, the chief sources of the world’s 
wool supply. We already enjoy a 
home supply of cotton which is at 


once the envy and the necessity of all 
other countries. 

Nature has not been as generous in 
supplying the world with wool as 
with cotton. It is a fact that needs 
no demonstration, that if the woo) 
supply is to be maintained it niust be 
fostered and encouraged. Instead of 
looking to the foreign sources of sup- 
ply, which are demonstrated uncer 
tainties, we should apply every pos 
sible means of increasing the domes- 
tic clip. 

What then is the chief reason why 
our wool clip is no larger? Address 
this question to any one who has ever 
kept a flock of sheep and the invaria- 
ble reply will be: 

Dogs. 

The decrease of the wool clip be- 
cause of this evil is not to be measur- 
ed by the number of sheep actually 
killed by dogs. The certainty that 
sheep will be so killed deters farmers 
in every state from engaging in wool 
growing. Relieve the industry from 
this danger and the flocks would mul- 
tiply on every hand. 

The danger from dogs increases 
with the settlement of a country and 
it is chiefly for this reason that the 
abandonment of range sheep raising 
means a decrease in the wool supply 
from certain districts. The protection 
of the domestic wool supply from this 
evil would seem to be as proper a sub 
ject of federal authority as the pro 
tection of cattle from the foot and 
mouth disease, of which we have 
recently had an iflustration. 

Let the first measure to increase 
our wool supply be the enforcement 
of a dog law. 


The Metric Force Biil was reported 
favorably to the House of Represen 
tatives last winter and is now before 
that body for consideration. Our dis- 
cussion of the metric question since 
February has, we believe, added to 
the fund of information regarding the 
effect that this proposed change in 
our weights and measures would have 
upon the textile industry. There are 
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certain points on which most of the 
opponents and advocates of the metric 
system would probably agree: 

First, that as far as the textile in- 
dustries are concerned the weigbts 
and measures of Continental Hurope 
are at present involved in a most 
serious disorder, by reason of the mix- 
up of the old with the metric 
standards. 

Second, that the superiority claimed 
for the metric over the Dnglish system 
in making textile calculations is not 
as great as has been claimed, and that 
in some repects the English system is 
superior. 

Third, that the persistence of estab- 
lished units of weights and measures 
in France after more than a century 
of compulsory law, proves that the 
period of transition during which we 
would be compelled to use both In- 
glish and metric units, is of indefinite 
extent and, instead of being a ques- 
tion of a few years is likely to cover 
a number of centuries. 

Fourth, that the Engiish units of 
the present time are by far the lead- 
ing standards of the world for textile 
weights and measures, and that their 
use is not decreasing, that in some 
branches such as the linen and the 
cotton, the English units: are now 
known and used throughout the 
world. 

For more than thirty-six years the 
following has been the law of the 
United States: 

“Be it enacted that from and after the 
passage of this act, it shall be lawful 
throughout the United States of America 
to employ the weights and measures of 
the metric system; and no contract or 
dealing, or pleading in any court, shall 
be doemed invalid or liable to objection, 
because the weights or measures ex- 
pressed or referred to therein are weights 
or measures of the metric system. 

“And be it further enacted, that the 
tables in the schedules hereto annexed 
shall be recognized in the construction of 
contracts, and in all legal proceedings, as 
establishing, in terms of the weights and 
measures now in use in the United 
States, the equivalents of the weights and 
measures expressed therein in terms of 
the metric system; and said tables may 
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be lawfully used for computing, deter- 
mining, and expressing in customary 
weights and measures the weights and 
measures of the metric system.” 

Since this law was enacted the pro- 
portionate use of the metric system 
has not perceptibly imcreased, and it 
is to increase such use that the com- 
pulsory bill now before Congress has 
been introduced. It applies to depart- 
ments of government, but it is con- 
fessedly the entering wedge for the 
compulsory use of the metric units 
throughout the country. 

Speaking of the province of law in 
regulating weights and measures, 
John Quincy Adams in 1821 in a re- 
port to Congress used the following 
words: 

“In this conflict between the dominion 
of usage and of the law, the last and 
greatest dangers to the principles of uni- 
formity proceed from the laws them- 
selves. The legislator having no distinct 
idea of the uniformity of which the sub- 
ject is susceptible, not considering how 
far it should be extended, or where it 
finds its boundary in the nature of things 
and of man, enacts laws inadequate for 
its purpose, inconsistent with one an- 
other; sometimes stubbornly resisting, at 
others weakly yielding to inveterate uses 
and abuses; and finishes by increasing 
the diversities which it was his intention 
to abolish, and by loading his statute 
book only with the impotence of au- 
thority, and the uniformity of con- 
fusion.”’ 

We have frequently had occasion to 
refer to this famous report by John 
Quincy Adams, made in 1821 after he 
had studied the metric question for 
four Although made over 
eighty-one years ago the metric doc- 
trine of Adams is no more out of date 
than is the Monroe doctrine to which 
he also gave expression. Both have 
gained in strength by the develop- 
ments since they were announced. 
Both have had far-reaching influence, 
one in protecting America’s political 
institutions from foreign attack, the 
other in maintaining our weights and 
measures free from the admixture of 
foreign standards. 

The wisdom of Adams’s metric doc- 
trine receives striking confirmation in 


years. 
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the remarkable address to the French 
people by M. Paul Lamoitier, which 
appeared two months ago in L’Indus- 
trie Textile, a leading textile journal 
published in Paris, and which was 
prompted by the August article in the 
Textile World, “Is [It Worth While?’ 
and “Textile Calculations in France’ 
M. Lamoitier’s statements supply con- 
clusive proof of the failure of over 
one hundred compulsory 
metric law in France. 

In reading this address it should be 
borne in mind that the writer is a 
native of France, an experienced tex- 
tile manufacturer and a strong advo- 
cate of the metric system. His state- 
ment of the condition of Buropean 
weights and measures is far stronger 
than that of any other writer in this 
magazine and ‘he speaks with un- 
questionable authority. 

We have confined our discussion of 
this question to its application in tex- 
tile manufacturing alone. In that in 
dustry in 1900 there were in the 
United States 1,029,910 employees, 
turning out an annual product valued 
at $1,637,484,484. Rated by the num- 
ber of employees it stands at the head 
of the manufactures as 
Classified by the 

Speaking in behalf of this industry, 
which, vast as it is, is relatively insig- 
nificant when the full effect of such a 
radical change in weights and ineas- 
ures, is considered, we ask the law 
makers at Washington if it is not the 
part of wisdom to defeat this metric 
bill. 


years of 


country’s 
census bureau. 





Seasonable Fabrics. 


Woolens and Dress Goods. ‘The 
men’s wear woolen and _ worsted 
goods division of the market has been 
particularly dull and lifeless during 
the past few days and little activity 
is looked for until wéather conditions 
shail have become more favorable. 
Clothing manufacturers, in the first 
place, were slow in getting out with 
their sample lines and the unseason- 
able weather which prevailed during 
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the late fall months was not partic- 
ularly conducive to good retail busi- 
ness, with the result that the retailer 
was not inclined to meet the clothing 
manufacturer’s salesman with open 
soliciting business for 
lext season and consequently, the 
primary market has developed but 
siowly and duplicate orders are being 
received only in very limited numbers. 
Notwithstanding these conditions, the 
tone of the market still continues firm 
and advances have been made in 
The original order 
business was of such a nature as to 
manufacturers of sufficient 
business to keep their plants running 
on full time for some time to come, 
consequently the conditions 
at the present time so far as duplicate 


arms when 


many instances. 


assure 


existing 


order business is concerned has little 
or no effect on the market. 

Some attention is already being de- 
voted to lines of heavy weights for 
next fall, but it is too early, as yet, to 
say anything about styles or prices. 
Agents are examining sample 
blankets and selecting styles, but it 
will be some time yet before anything 
deiinite can be said as to the nature 
of the lines now under consideration. 


busy 


Kerseys in blacks, blues and browns 
are about the hardest things to find 
in the market today, and buyers are 
unable to pick up very much in the 
way of desirable cloths of this char- 
acter for immediate delivery. Ker- 
seys in 24 oz. to 26 oz. weights at 
from $1.42 1/2 to $1.75 are almost im- 
possible to procure and prices have 
very many of the 
undoubtedly a 


been advanced on 
lines. It has been 
strong kersey season and there is lit- 
tle doubt that the popularity of this 
cloth will continue into another sea- 
son. 

Prices in the dress goods market 
have ruled firm with some advances 
en staple lines of cheviots, zibelines, 
ete. The demand has been unusually 
strong for everything in the way of 
whites and creams in mohairs, sicil- 
lians, bedford cords and similar goods 
and the market has been well cleaned 
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up along these lines. Orders have 
been placed on a very satisfactory 
scale and a good business is fully as- 
sured. Fancies continue to increase 
in favor and the coming season prolu- 
ises to be one of the best which has 
been experienced for several years. 
Styles range from the heavier weaves, 
such as zibelines and cheviots, to the 
thin, sheer and work 


goods, open 
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linen, silk and wool combinations 
have also been favorably received. 
Waistings in goods of this order have 
been freely bought and their success 
is fully assured. At Figs. 1, 2 and 3, 
are presented three different styles of 
the class of goods referred to which, 
in 27 inch width, range in price from 
42 1/2 cents to 60 cents per yard. 
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Wash Goods, Ginghams, Etc. The 
advance orders on wash goods which 
bave been booked up to the present 
time are largeizy in excess of the or- 
ders booked up to the corresponding 
time last season, and there is every 
indication that the coming spring sea- 
son will witness an excellent business 
on wash goods of every description. 
The demand for prints for spot deliv- 
ery continues fair, although neces- 
the demand for goods of this 
not very great at this 
season of the year. 

New lines are being brought out 
from time to time in the different 
classes of wash goods and new pat- 
terns are being added to the already 
well placed lines, many of which are 
worthyof note forbeauty and novelty 
At Fig. 4 is shown one of 


sarily 
character is 


of design. 
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the new patterns of the Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co.’s silk tissue, which has been 
a good seller at 28 cents and at Fig. 
5 is shown one of the new Dresden 
stripe patterns of the Johnson Mfg. 
Co.’s Sea Island Madras. This cloth, 
at 9 1/2 cents net, has been well sold 
up far into next season. 
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striped and corded taffetas and Louis- 
iepes bave also been good and large 
(juantities of goods on this order have 
been disposed of. At Fig. 6 is shown 
a white and black striped Louisiene, 
with both colored and woven stripes 
on which Grimshaw Bros., selling 
through S. Peierls & Co., have done 





Silks and Velvets. The silk market 
still continues firm with the demand 
exceptionally good and prices well 
sustained. The demand for goods for 
immediate delivery has been largely 
along the line of crepes de chene, both 
jain and embroidered and soft cling- 
ing fabrics on this order. Whites and 
creams have been the best seiling 
shades, while greys Rave been excep- 
tionally good. Black and _ white 


1 good business at 70 cents regular in 
20 inch width. 

In velvets the demand has been al- 
most unprecedented and desirable 
shades have been very difficult to pro- 
cure. Veiveteens and hollow cut 
cords are also strong and the demand 
is likely to be well sustained. Hairline 
striped velvets have been one of the 
novelties of the season and have met 
with excellent success. At Fig. 7 is 
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shown one of the velvet stripes on 
which A. Wimpheimer & Bros. have 
had an excellent business at 80 cents 
regular in 17 inch width. For millin- 
ery purposes this style has been much 
in demand. 

The prospects for a successful rib- 
bon season are unusualiy bright and 
advances are being asked all along 
the line. Advance orders for spring 
delivery have been of a very satis- 
factory nature and there is every in- 
dication that fancies will be in great 
request. At Fig. 8 is shown one of 
the novelties from the line of Kridel 
Sons & Co. This is a moire striped 
Touisiene with fancy jacquard border 
in scroll and floral design and has 
been one of ‘their good sellers at 4 1/2 
cents per ligne. 





New Patterns from Yorkshire. 
BY S. B. H. 


Truly it can be said that like the 
writing of books so in the making of 
patterns there is no end. Speaking 
this week with an American over in 
Bradford on business, he remarked 
that everybody seemed to be wearing 
dark grey and Oxford overcoating, 
even the ladies wearing as slack hang- 
ing jackets or coats the same class of 
material. His observation is correct 
to the very letter, for turn which way 
you will, you find both big and little, 
aristocrat and the farmer’s boy, all 
wearing “pinhead” effects in very 
dark greys, steels, and Oxfords. 

I am really surprised how the old 
has been revived. About the present 
cloths there is nothing whatever new, 
in fact, they are as I heard a man say 
the other day, as old as Adam. But 
they are all the better for being so. 
The same shades and the same lay- 
outs we have had a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, but hardly the same blend- 
ing of materials. I take it that to- 
day’s success is due to the putting to- 
gether of the right kind of material, 
for certain it is that both in sightli- 
ness and handle the party who first 
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brought out the cloth had hit the 
popular taste. 

Iirst of all we have in the cloths a 
nice agreeable warm shade suitable 
for the fall and winter season of 1903, 
and our manufacturers who are pre- 
paring to open shortly, their patterns 
are mostiy made up of these very 
things, the six designs we have under 
survey today being taken from a 
leading imaker’s cloths. This manu- 
facturer in Yorkshire has a good sized 
plant, and is nothing at all if not up- 
to-date. These cloths have sold so 
well for the present fall season thut 
he is showing them for next season, 
and is quite confident of another suc 
cessful season, as repeats are coming 
to hand very extensively. It is be 
cause of this [ will try to give readers 
a brief description of the goods. 

In the first place it is worthy of 
note that all these fabrics are made 
out of cheap crossbred stock in direct 
contrast to merino stock which todav 
is figuring at such high prices. The 
maker: of these samples confronted 
with the price question and the se 
rious difficulty of producing popular 
cloths at old prices, turned his un 
divided attention to crossbred wool, 
and I am happy to say he has suc 
ceeded wonderfully. The price of 
these cloths is such that they were 
bound to compel the attention of 
wholesale fabric buyers, and because 
of the cheapness as well as generai 
utility, they are selling like penny 
cakes in a famine. 

First of all as to the yarns used. I 
asked a friend what his blend was 
composed of, and he instantiy replied 
25 per cent. of medium crossbred woul, 
and 75 per cent. of medium stockings. 
total 100 per cent. What a simple 
combination in materials that is. The 
stockings they buy just as they are 
gathered either from a rag dealer or 
at ‘the Dewsbury rag sales, and dye 
them black in their own mill. The 
same with the crossbred wool. I 
know for a fact that the crossbred 
wool used in these blends was New 
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Zealand scoured crossbred and did not 
cost more than 14c, per Ib. 

The stockings would be worth about 
8c. and were pulled on their own ma- 
chinery. Readers will therefore see 
that to begin with the cost of the 
stock was very low, meaning that the 
finished product would be correspond- 
ingly cheap. The warp was spun to 
2% runs, in other words a nice aver- 
age yarn, the weft being spun a little 
firmer 2% runs. These particulars 
give a fairly reliable idea as to the 
thickness of the warp and weft yarns. 
The weave throughout was the four 
shaft twill. 

In making these cloths, the idea is 
not to produce a big, thick, boardy 
cloth, but a cloth rather spongy and 
pliable. Only 36 picks per inch are 
put in, the warp being set rather 
coarse in the loom, and weighing 
when finished 18 per yard. 
This means that either for ladies’ long 
slack-back jackets, or gentlemen’s 
overcoats they can be employed and 
adapted as readily for one as the 
other. 

There is illustrated below six differ- 
ent patterns, and in each cloth there 
the same classes of yarn 


ounces 


is exactly 
used. Everything is done in the warp 
arrangement, and the varied pattern 
effect is all created in this way. That 
heing so we will look at the way the 
cloths are put together, for by so do- 
ing American readers will see at once 
how wide is the field for pattern al- 
teration and arrangement. 

Our first pattern is simply warped 
one white, one black, this being suffi- 


cient to give a “pin-head” effect. 
This arrangement gives usa rather 


light shade effect, but the white yarn 
used is not a snow-white, but rather 
a grey white, kept on the light side. 
In getting this grey white I should 
obtain the color by blending say 75 
per cent. of white and 25 per cent. of 
light or mid grey together, and then 
you obtain the very shade that is seli- 
ing. 

In pattern No. 2 the warping is sim 
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ply done two black, 1 white, this I 
think making a smarter cloth than the 
previous one. Here there is less 
white to be seen, but just sufficient to 
relieve the black and make the cloth 
attractive. 

Cloth No. 3 is a warping of three 
black, one white, and naturally we get 
a darker shade sti4, but the cloth that 
is being very extensively worn. In 
fact Nos. Z and 3 are tthe best selling 
cloths for men’s overcoatings. 

Cloth No. 4 we see at once gives us 
something more suitable for ladies’ 
long draping coats than for men’s 
overcoats, and right tasty it looks. 
This cloth is made two white, two 
black. A four-end twill with this ar- 
rangement always gives that peculiar 
effect so familiar to every manufac- 
turer, and no better combination can 
possibly he made. 

The next cloth is rather more elab- 
orate, the warping being as follows: 
Two black, one white, one black, one 
white. This gives a broken stripe ef- 
fect, but comes up very well and 
meets the wishes of those who are 
particular for a little pattern effect. 

The last pattern, No. 6, gives us a 


more decided stripe still, the cloth 
here being made by arranginz the 


warp threads as follows: Two black, 
one white, one black, two white. In 
all these cloths there is much to be 
said that is of a very fascinating or- 
der, and if they are nicely made, well 
steamed in finishing to put condition 
into them, they will be found to pro- 


duce some very good and effective 
cloth. The weft is all black. 
The above fabrics are made 55 


inches wide, weigh 18 ounces to the 
pound, the manufacturer’s price being 
2s. 3d. (54e.) per yard. 

One of the leading features of the 
overcoatings for the next fall will be 
the presence of a good many cloths 
of the above order, and as far as I 
ean determine, judging by the increas. 
ing values of fine wools, “Cheviotr” 
things bid fair to figure conspicuously 
women’s wear 


both in men’s and 
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Mhe fact is people in this 
afford to pay 


woolens. 


country cannot long 


prices for thelr garments. The wages 
of working men are somewhat small 
and limited, hence circumstances com- 
pel most of our operatives to think 


twice before buying. This is compell- 


that 
demand by producing something good, 
warm, and yet cheap. 


ing our manufacturers to meet 


Foreign Samples. 


The light weight season of Le Mon- 
iteur des Echantillons de L’Industrie 
Vrapiere, will begin in January and 
subscriptions to this valuable journal 
should be sent in at once in order to 
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ipsure prompt receipt of the first is 
sues of the new volume, 

each season to its 
four hundred samples, 
latest Buropean de 
wear goods. 


It furnishes 
subscribers 
showing the 
Each 


signs for men’s 


sample is accompanied with full par 


regarding its construction 


warp and fill 


ticulars 
including threads in 
ing, size of yarn, weave, color pat 
tern, quality, material, etc. It is is- 
sued bi-weekiy and enables manufac 
turers to keep in close touch with the 
European market. The subscription 
is $11.00 per of six 
months. Orders may be sent to the 
office of the Textile World. 


price season 








The Knit Goods Situation. 





The knit goods market during the 
past few days has been fairly active 
but, owing to the unusually warm 
weather which prevailed during the 
greater part of November, heavy 
weight underwear moved very slowly 
at second hands with the result that 
manufacturers have been enabled to 
catch up with their orders to a cer- 
tain extent and the threatened scar- 
city of heavy weight underwear has 
been averted so far as the immediate 
present is concerned, although a few 
days of cold, snappy weather, will 
tend to change conditions very ma- 
terially. 

The fleeced underwear § situation 
has developed very slowly, so slowly, 
indeed, that a great deal of uncer- 
tainty still exists and many of the 
leading manufacturers are still anx- 
iously waiting for their competitors 
to make the first move in the way of 
naming prices. 

Perhaps the firmness of the cotton 
yarn market was one of the principal 
things which causes the manufacturer 
to refrain from naming prices, for it 
is wel: known that many of them are 
not, by any means, covered on yarn 
for the season, and there seems to be 
a feeling that more desirable prices, 
from the purchasers’ standpoint, are 
likely to be made before many days. 

If prices on fleeced underwear 
should be named’ today, based on the 
present high prices of yarn and the 
yarn situation should weaken, the re- 
sult would be the demoralization of 
prices on fleeced goods; hence manu- 
facturers are naturally anxious to 
feel sure of their ground before com- 
mitting themselves. It is true that 
some business is beimg done on fleece 
goods, but only in a quiet sort of way 
without any prices being openly 
quoted, except in the case of a few 
lines, principally in the cheaper 
grades where prices are quoted on the 
open market. But any orders whicn 
are booked now are of a very unsatis- 
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factory nature for the reason that the 
buyer expects to be fully protected in 
the event of lower prices being 
named; if he is not so protected, the 
result in the majority of cases will be 
a cancellation of the order, therefore 
there is no stability to the business 
which is being done, with the chances 
all in the buyer’s favor. 


The selling agent of a Southern 


manufacturer is on the market with a 
22-gauge garment with covered seams 
and weighing 12 1/2 Ibs. on size 42 ar 
a price of $3.12 1/2. Another garment, 
aiso from a Southern mili, is being 
offered at $3.07 1/2, which is 7 1/2 
cents advance over last season’s price 
on practically the same garment; but 
none of these are what can be called 
“Full Standard Fleeces” and none of 
the higher grade lines are as yet be- 
ing quoted, although it is said that a 
certain line, which sold last season au 
$2.50 has been quietly quoted at $3.60 
for next season. 

On the general line of wool goods 
and men's ribbed garments, pract- 
cally no business has, as yet, been 
done, although it is expected that 
prices will be slightly higher than last 
season’s figures 

Manufacturers of spring lines of 
underwear are now hard at work on 
their orders and the situation seems 
to be generally satisfactory. Reports 
from the jobbing trade throughout the 
ccuntry are of an encouraging nature, 
und a good season’s business is con- 
fidently looked forward to in all parts 
of the country. 

The hosiery market for the past 
few weeks has ruled rather quiet, but 
nothing else could be expected with 
the spring’s business practically over 
and new lines for fall of 1903 not yet 
opened up. Orders for immediate de- 
livery have been coming to hand in 
fairly satisfactory volume, but stocks 
are low and manufacturers are tardy 
on deliveries and prices are conse- 
quently firm and in some cases ada- 
vances have been made. 

Considerable attention is already 


b 
is 
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being devoted ‘by manufacturers and 
agents to lines of heavy weight goods 
for fall of 1908, more particularly to 
fleeces and considerabie business has 
already been done. Fleeced hosiery 
will undoubtedly occupy a strong po- 
sition in the fall trade, notwithstand- 
ing that many were of the opinion 
last season that the demand for this 
class of goods was on the decline. 
Not all of the manufacturers are 
ready with their lines, but, judging 
from the present situation, it is safe 
to say that goods cannot be bought at 
last season’s prices and buyers will in 
all probability be obliged to pay ad- 
vances of from 2 1/2 cents on the 
lower end of the line to 5 cents and 
7 1/2 cents on the better goods. 

No change has taken place in the 
condition ot the Chemnitz market and 
manufacturers are still running their 
plants on full time. Purchasers are 
deliveries, in many 
earlier shipments 
specified, but these 
be com- 


clamoring for 
cases asking for 
than originally 
requests cannot, 
plied with, except in a very few in- 


of course, 


stances. 

Printed and extract goods continue 
to increase in popularity and em- 
broidered hosiery will be one of the 
strongest features of the coming sea- 
Sob. New lines of goif gloves for 
next fall are already receiving atten- 
tion, or rather orders have been 
placed on this season’s styles for next 
fall delivery for manufacturers have 
not yet had time to make up new 
styles. Buyers from the American 
market as a rule are chary about 
placing orders on golf gloves for next 
season until the present season has 
heen farther advanced and the con- 
tinued popularity of the golf glove 
has been assured. 





Manufacturing Tests of Machine Picked 
Cotton. 


J.T. BROADBENT, 


Instructor in Yarn Manufacture, Mississippi 
Agricultura: and Mechanical School. 


Considerable interest is being 
shown in the South on the mechant- 
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cal cotton picker, invented by A. 
Campbell to disperse with hand labor 
in picking cotton from the stalks. 
This machine has been tested on sev- 
eral piantations in Mississippi, and in 
the latest test at Greenville, Miss., 
about the end of October, there was 
only 3 per cent. of cotton left on the 
stalks after the machine had 
over them; and so confident are the 
Southern planters of its success, that 
there seems to be no more obstacles 
to overcome except ‘the difficulty of 
supplying the demand for them. 
There is, however, important 
point which the inventor thas yet to 
accomplish, and which by the way, 


been 


one 


he feels confident of doing, and that 


is preventing the fingers of the ma- 
chine from gathering the leaf with 
the cotton. Therefore while it is a 
suecess from the planter’s standpoint, 
it is the object of this article to give 
the manufacturer’s view of the mat- 
ter. 

Following is the reswit of a test 
made in the Textile Dept. of the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, with a bale of cotton picked 
by a mechanical cotton picker on the 
plantation of Maj. Morgan in Shep- 
ardtown, Miss. The bale selected was 
ene of the worst, and the test 
made to ascertain the per cent. of 
waste on pickers and cards. The ma- 
chines were cleaned out thoroughly 
and every precaution taken to make 
the test as reliable as possible. 

The machines employed were a 
Kitson breaker picker with self-feed- 
ing attachment, and a Kitson finisher 
picker with Kirshner beater; the 
cotton was passed through the last 
machine twice, in order to 
make it equivalent to 3 picking proc- 
The speed of the beater on 
the breaker was 1,197 revolutions, and 
the speed of the beater on the finisher 
1,496 revolutions a minute. Three 
modern revolving flat cards were used 
with the following speeds and set- 
tings. 

Cylinder 50 in. dia. making 160 rev- 
minute, doffer 27 in. dia. 


was 


named 


ESSER. 


olutions a 








making 12 revolutions a minute on a 
60 grain sliver. The settings were 
feed plate to licker 12/1000 in.; mote 
knives, (top and bottom) to licker 
12/1000 in.; licker to cylinder 7/1000 
in.; cylinder and flats 10/1000 in.; dof- 
fer and cylinder 7/1000 in. 

The bale was not compressed, and 
had a staple of about 1 inch. The 
bagging and ties weighed 23 pounds, 
while the gross weight of the bale 
was 325 Ibs. leaving 302 Ibs. of 
ton to be fed to the machines. 

An itemized list of weights, etc fol- 
lows :-- 


cot- 


Ib. 02. 
Weight fed to breaker pick- 
er 302 
Weight delivered from 
breaker picker 294 8 
Total loss a 
This was divided as follows: 
Droppings at feeder 11% 
Droppings at breaker 5 5% 
lly at breaker 13% 
Sweepings, invisible loss, etc 9% 





Total 7 8 
Weight fed to intermediate 
picker 294 8 
Weight delivered 
termediate picker 


from  in- 
280 6 
Total loss 14 2 

The droppings at intermed- 


iate were 10 
The fly at intermediate were 141% 
Sweepings, invisible _ loss, 

etc. were 3 3% 


Total 14 2 
Weight fed to finisher pick- 


er 280 6 
Weight delivered from fin- 
isher picker 271 5 


Total loss eo .3 


Droppings at the finisher 5 14 
Fly at the finisher 13 
Sweepings, invisible loss 2 6 


Total 9 1 
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The loss per cent. on each picker is, 
breaker, 2.69 per cent., intermediate, 
4.79 per cent., finisher, 3.23 per cent. 
making a total loss in picker room of 
over 10 per cent. 

It may be well to notice the charac- 
ter of the waste; the whole bale 
seemed to be full of broken leaf ana 
sticks, which was practically crushed 
into dust. At the feeder the waste 
composed almost entirely of 
while on 
the breaker picker the droppings con- 
sisted of broken leaves, etc., 
with a very small per cent. of short 
fibre. The appearance of the lap 
from the breaker so far as clean- 
liness was concerned was little better 
than the raw cotton, 


was 
pieces of stick and motes; 


seeds, 


The large percentage of waste from 
the intermediate, is attributed to the 
combing action of the Kirshner beat- 
er, which was certainly manifested in 
extracting the pieces of broken plant, 
and while little good fibres was 
found in the droppings, there was a 
marked difference in the appearance 
of the lap. 

In all 3 machines the percentage of 
dust and leaf carried to the dust room 
large, but again the combing 
heater showed itself in this respect 
by opening up the fibres enough to al- 
to be ex- 


was 


tow the small impurities 
tracted by the air current. 


The test at the cards was as fol- 


lows: 
Ib. 02. 
Total weight fed to cards 
was 271 «#5 
Total weight delivered from 
cards was 252 «5 


Total loss 19 
This loss included, 


Flat strippings 6 
Cylinder and doffer strips 3 5% 
Licker or mote waste 7 138% 
lily 1 
Sweepings, invisible loss, etc 13 
Total 19 
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Making a total loss of 7 per cent. at chine we repeat that this was one of 
the cards, most of which was unde: the worst samples and manufacturers 
the licker, and no better description 


given to convey an idea of hand picked 


can compare its results with those of 


can he cotton, and form some 


A SAMPLE FROM THE BALE IS SHOWN IN THE UPPER SECTIVUN; DROPPINGS 
IN LEFC CENTRE; FLAT STRIPS IN RIGHT CENTRE. DRAW FRAME 
SLIVER AT BOTTOM, 
its appearance, than to say that the idea as to the value cof the new inven- 


licker waste iooked more like the tion tu them. 


product of a hay chopping machine, 
owing to the amount of short sticks, 
leaf and plant. In justice to the ma- nothing to do.—Duboy. 


Time is long only to those who have 
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The Textile Situation in Great Britain. 





Special Correspondence Textile World, 





Textile conditions in Pngiand may 
be said to be in a very decent way, 


and on the whole business is in a 
healthy condition. It is really sur- 
prising how an autumn and winter 


trade has opened out, and to hear tell 
of a mill being quiet is the exception 
and not the rule. I was talking only 
the other day with a gentleman hail- 
ing from the Huddersfield district 
who said that mills were as busy as 
they had been at any time since 1870, 
and manufacturers stated that they 
had as much work in hand as would 
see them weil into the New Year. 

The reason for this briskness is not 
far to seek, and undoubtedly the ex- 
port demand that is being made on 
South African account is to a large 
extent responsible for the increased 
briskness of the woolen and worsted 
trades. Even round Huddersfield, 
Batley and Morley there is also doinz 
a good trade, which is finding full en- 
ployment for many thousands of 
hands. In a majority of instances 
low and medium fancy suitings are 
the class of goods which are being 
made, while a leading factor also to be 
noted is that the present fashions in 
ladies’ coats and dress goods has for 
this season been extracted out of the 
hands of Bradford dress goods manu- 
facturers and found its way into the 
hands of woolen goods makers. 

All the fashion seems today to be 
centeriug upon dark grey mixtures 
and Oxford coatings, which are cer- 
tainly occupying considerable favor at 
the hands of everybody. I think I 
hever saw such harmony between 
men and women’s wear goods in any 
season as there is today. All the 
rage seems to be for “rainproofs,” de- 
signs and shades are alike, and styles 
are made likewise all about the same. 
Fairly long loose-hanging coats are 
the order of the day, and I saw tic- 
keted in Bradford only this week 
“rainproof’ overcoats for the noble 
sum of 19s. 6d. or $4.68! The price 
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struck me as I passed a clothier’s shop. 
as [ thought it was extremely low, 
and as the coats were hanging on the 
outside of the door I took the trouble 
to examine them, and doubt very 
much if there was a single 
ounce of pure wool in the fabrics The 
twist employed was absolutely all cot 
ton, and as I stood looking at the gar 
ments I thought what an idea to be 
actually selling such an elegant and 
high term “rainproof”’ 
coats in the very home of the wool in- 
dustry, and these to be made entirely 
of cotton and mungo. 

Looking at wool it is worthy of men- 
tion that Bradford has picked up 
niceiy during the last ten days, and 
the market today is in a fairly sound, 
healthy condition. The great struggle 
all along has been in regard to price 
per pound, and within the last week 
business has been done at what may 
be called better prices. But even in 
creased rates show no profit whatever 
the cost of raw wool in London 
last series, and what has recently been 
done indicates that Bradford values 
are still below the cost of the raw ma 
terinl in other markets. 

I know for a positive fact that it is 
only possible even yet to obtain some 
thing like 48 cents for a good style of 
60’s tops, but they cannot be produce:| 
at anything near that figure. All ac 
counts agree that wool bought in’ 
Australia means a cost of 52 cents for 
a top put down in Bradford, ‘but as to 
that figure being realized it is if any- 
thing among the good things of the 
future, but today to talk of making 
anything near that figure is simply 
moonshine. Also I question very 
much if there is any development in 
the consumption of merinos, for what 
development there is, is certainly on 
the side of crossbreds, and here there 
is a marked improvement all along tie 
line, 

Tue leading feature in wool is to be 
in the rapid strides forward 
which medium crossbred wools have 
made during the past month. Some 
weights of 44’s to 50’s 


indeed 


sounding as 


on 


seen 


tremendons 
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wools have been cleared at advancing 
prices, and big stocks which formed a 
leading feature of the Bradford trade 
until recently have changed hands. 
All the talk today seems to centre 
around increased prices for crossbreds 
at the fifth series of London sales, and 
2 cents per pound more is the verdict 
as to what will have to be paid for 
medium wools in London. 

Merinos have just about reached the 
high water mark, and it is really sur- 
prising how manufacturers and fabric 
buyers ‘have tumbled to goods made 
out of medium wools. Bradford 
seems to have made up its mind not to 
exceed much the present limit in 
merinos. Spinners say positively that 
manufacturers will not pay the in- 
creased prices which they are de- 
manding, and until they receive a 
conmission from fabric buyers to sup- 
port fine wools at present limits, they 
will not give out orders at today’s 
rates. For this reason all the rage 
seems to be for something cheap, and 
substitution is the order of the day. 
There has lately been some heavy 
buying of English crossbred wools for 
America, and this month when Consul 
Day’s return’s are made, we shali also 
see a fairly big total representing 
wool shipments. 

The Lancashire cotton trade con- 
tinues to occupy a front rank posi- 
tion, and things are no worse. All the 
cry lately has been too dear cotton, 
but the continued fine weather and an 
absence of frost has revived a good 
deal of heart throughout Lancashire. 
Lower quotations for the raw material 
means the placing of many yarn and 
piece orders which have been hanging 
fire for a long time on account of too 
high prices, but this last two weeks 
has witnessed a better feeling and cer- 
tainly an increase of business. 

Since about the middle of Septem- 
ber the market has been adversely in- 
fluenced by the greatly improved crop 
outlook, and the resulting general in- 
crease in estimates of yield, the effect 
of which has been a decline of about 
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1/2d. per pound. The downward tend- 
ency has been promoted also by the 
weak and tired condition of the “bul.” 
speculative pool at New York, the ab- 
surdity of whose supply and consum)- 
tive advertisements has become trans- 
parent to the general public. As 
prices, instead of advancing 1d. per 
pound, as originally indicated by the 
speculative manipulators, have given 
way 1/2d. per pound, the situation is 
much more normal than if the predic- 
tions of the sanguine operators afore- 
said had been fulfilled, and legitimate 
traders are beginning to think that 
they may enter more freely into busi- 
ness without running the risk of hav- 
ing their operations spoiled by the an- 
tics of professional speculators, 

For this reason there is a little more 
business doing in yarns and piece 
goods in Manchester, and a corres- 
pondingly increased demand for the 
raw material in ‘this market; if the 
American speculators would obliging- 
ly betake themselves to some other 
sphere of operation than the Cotton 
Exchange there would be some chance 
of the present tendency towards im 
provement making further and more 
pronounced progress. As the New 
York “deal” is not yet entirely liqui- 
dated, spinners would do well to con- 
tinue their late hand to mouth buying 
of the raw material, which policy has 
completely circumvented the designs 
of their natural enemies who, by 
means of an energetically conducted 
propaganda, have endeavored to per- 
suade the spinners of the world that 
the American crop was so small that 
a cotton famine was inevitable. The 
only safe policy of consumers, there- 
fore, is to buy no more cotton than is 
sufficient to cover their yarn con- 
tracts, and Lancashire spinners seem 
today in that frame of mind. Cotton 
manufacturers are glad at the bright- 
ened prospect in regard to cheaper 
raw material, and at least a 11,000,000 
bales crop is looked for. 

The Northrop loom continues to ex- 
ercise and command a good deal of at- 
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tention throughout Lancashire, and 
the fact of there being over a bundred 
jooms running in Hyde, it may be said 
that they have now passed beyond the 
experimental stage. Cotton opera- 
tives fear that some drastic changes 
are impending as a result of weavers 
being able to mind so many additional 
looms, and all the talk seems to be 
about a revised price list for weaving. 
Up to the present Messrs. Ashton 
Brothers where the looms are work- 
ing, have paid their weavers not by 
the piece as the custom is, but so 
inuch per week, and before long when 
they have made up their minds as to 
how many looms a weaver can man- 
age, a revised scale of wages is a cer- 
tainty. 

The Leicester hosiery trade is good, 
and so is the Nottingham lace trade, 
American demand making itself felt 
to the advantage of local industries. 
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1. THE PLAIN stITCH (continued.) 


Having already considered the plain 
stitch in knitting as formed by hand 
method and also by machinery, using 
spring bearded needles, we have yet 
to show the of the plain 
stitch using latch needles. 


formation 


Knitting by hand as already stated 
is done by knitting needles, made of 
either steel or wood, they are made 
round, of different diameters, accord- 
ing to the size of the loop or stitch 
desired to be made, and of different 
lengths, according to the size or length 
of the fabric wanted. 

Wher only two needles are used for 
flat knitting. they are only pointed at 
one end, but when 
used for circular knitting, they are 
pointed at each end like a pencil. 


four or more are 
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Knitting by machinery or power 
knitting, two kinds of needles are 
used: 

1. Spring bearded needles. 

2. Latch needles. 

The spring bearded needle, Fig. 11, 
is so called because the beard of the 
needle “A” acts like a spring. 

It contains a groove, “B,” into which 
the point of the beard of the needle 
enters, when the beard is closed or 
pressed by a needle presser, and which 
when closed allows the loop or stitch 
to pass up over it, and when released 
from the pressure of the needle 
presser, the beard of the needle opens 
up again to allow the thread or yarn 
being carried into it. 

The latch needle, Fig. 12, is so called 
because the needle has a latch, “A,”’ 
which the loop or stitch opens up and 
closes by means of cams in the ma- 
chine operating the needles. 

Unlike the spring bearded 
which requires additional mechanical 
means to close the beard of the needle, 
the latch of the latch needle is closed 
by the loop itself, the needle being 
drawn down and through the previous 
loop, Fig. 13 “A,” the thread being fed 
into it, by a thread guide, the drawing 
down of the needle through the loop 
“A” closes the latch of the needle. 
with the thread in it, and thus forms 
a new loop “B,” at the same time cast- 
ing off the previous loop “A.” 


needle, 


The raising again of the needle 
through the new loop “B,” opens up 
again the latch, “C,’ of the needle, 


which is then ready to receive the 
thread, and repeat the operation in 
definitely. 


Il. THE RIB STITCH. 

The rib consists of the plain stitch, 
and one just the reverse of the plain, 
the reverse stitch being the rib. 

Fig. 14—‘A” “A” represent the plain 
stitches, and “B” “B” the rib stitches. 

Fig. 14 is an enlarged sketch of 
stitches, every alternate loop repre 
senting a rib stitch, which is therefore 
ealled 1 and 1 rib, that is to say, one 
plain stitch and then one rib stitch. 
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Fig. 15 is an illustration of 1 and 1 would appear like a plain stitch fabric. 
rib fabric, which owing to its elastic- Both sides of a 1 and 1 rib fabric 
are alike as to the stitches, for if the 
fabric is reversed the stitches “A” “A’”’ 
Fig. 14, wouid then appear as the rib 
stitches, and the stitches “B” the 
plain stitches. 

The 1 and 1 rib stitch is the one 
universally used, because of its elas- 
ticity, for the tops of men’s 1/2 hose, 
also for the cuffs or wrist part of 
shirts, and for the bottoms or ankle 
part of drawers in men’s underwear. 

It is also used for the leg part of 
boys’ stockings, the foot generally be- 
ing made with the plain stitch. 

It is also used in golf stockings and 
ih sweaters. 

There are other combinations of rib 
stitches such as 2 and 2—3 and 1—4 
and 1—5 and 1—3 and 2—2 and 1 and 
others, the plain stitch being referred 
to first, and the rib stitch last. 

The 2 and 2 rib is used in ladies’ 
underwear; the 3 and 1, in boys’ and 
youths’ stockings; the 4 and 1 and 5 
and 1, in women’s hose. 

Fig. 16 is an enlarged sketch of the 
4 and 1 rib stitch, which is made with 
4 plain stitches in succession and then 
itv has been stretched out, in order 1 rib stitch. “A” represents the plain 
to show the rib stitch, otherwise it stitches and “B” the rib stitches. 

















FIG. 18. 
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Fig. 17 is an illustration of the 4 and —The census shows that in the cotton 
1 rib stitch as shown in Fig. 16; Fig. industry 


about 45 per cent. of the 
17 “A” shows the back of Fig. 17. 


wage earners are men, 42 per cent. 
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FIG, 17A. 


-The foreign commerce of Japan women and 13 per cent. children un- 
continues to grow very rapidly, being der 16 years of age. In 1890 only 
twelve times as large last year as it about 11 per cent. of the wage earners 
was thirty years ago. This country were children under 16, while 49 per 
imported goods to the amount of $36,- cent. were women and 40 per cent. 
000,000 from Japan last year. Our ex- men, which would seem to indicate 
ports to that country were $21,000,- that men and children have taken the 


000. place of women. 
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The Practical Results of a Century of 


Metric Force Bills in France. 


BY PAUL LAMOITIER 


Collaborator of L’Industrie Textile, Paris, 
Textile Designer and Manager ot the 
Cotton Mills of M. Michbaileff 
and flis, Moscow, Rassia. 





[The following appeal to Frenchinen 
was called forth by the articles “Is It 
Worth While?’ and ‘Textile Calcula 


tions in France,’ in the August issue 
of the Textile World, and appeared in 
the October issue of L’Industrie Tex- 
It speaks for itself, con- 
that a century of 
has failed to eject 


tile, Paris. 
firming the claim 
compulsory iaw 
the old standards of 
measures from, and inject the metric 
into the French textile in- 
dustry. It should be read carefulky 
by all who task 
would be easy in the United States 
in 1903.—E4.] 


weights and 
standard 


believe the same 


American jour- 
sympa- 


A recent number of the 
il, the Textile World, 

hies for the English system of weights 
nd measures 


whose 


seem rather pronounced, 
prompts some reflections on my part re- 
irding the unification of 


o 


While high minded and disinteresté 
men of France, Austria, Germany, [‘aly, 
etc., without malice and with the sole 
lesire to be useful to a great number, to 


yarn number- 


many peoples, seek to esiablish a unifica- 
tion of yarn numbering, the English, fol- 
lowed by the 


States, exhibit an opposition as unreason- 


Americans of the United 
ible as it is selfish. 

Let not the advocates of a uniferm sys- 
based 


upor the 


em of yarn 
system, deceive themselves It is 


numbering 
metric 
in the United States that 
opposition. 


they will en- 
yunter the greatest 

The argument of the Americans is this: 
“What! We are nearly 41 
English and 76 millions of 
who have the 
ind measures and constant relations with 

ich other, and shall we change our 
tem?” 

O! the noble, the good, the egotistical, 
and above all, the naive reason! For in 
reality they mean to say: We are de- 
pendent on England in our 
exchanges, and shall we change our sys- 
tem of weights and measures while the 
Mnglish are so friendly to us? 


millions of 
Americans, 
weights 


same system of 


sys- 


commercial 


Where have you, Monsieur, the author 


METKIC FORCE BILLS IN FRANCE 


While? ind Textile 


( Is It Worth 
Calculations in France, learned that it 


autocratic government tha: im 


posed a metric and decimal system on 


France. On the contrary, was it not es- 


blished by the strongest democra 


movement on record, to which, you, per- 


haps, owe your liberties today, and 

which we are indebted for that admir- 
abl metric system, the only one that 
should exist on earth? And you, Ameri- 


cans, who are so practical, why do you 


bluntly refuse to adopt this metric and 

decimal system, accompanying your re 

fusal with every reason prompted by rou- 
ne and ignorance? 


{it was not established specially for Ger- 





man} Austria Hungary, the Argentine 
Republic, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Chili, Denmark, Ecuador, Spain, Italy, 
Greece Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, 
Prussia, Portugal, Roumania Servia, 


Sweden, Switzerland, Venezuela, etc., 


where has been officially adopted. 
I'he ire not countries that flout a 
progress It was established because 


lere were in use in France before the 


Revolution, weights and measures that 
to another and 


varied from one province 


even from one village to another. The 
rations above named have recognized the 
many advan.ages of this system and have 


adopted it solely because of them! 


Mon Dieu! That you should remain 
stubborr ind not adopt it, is for the 
above named nations and for France but 
a secondary consideration The metri 
System wins its own way because i: is 


the most simple, the most logical, pra 
tical, uniform and universal. 
however, is not written for 


This article, 





‘ans Nevertheless they are per- 
in speaking of our Euro 
numbering and I 
will attach their argument to my re- 
marks, not for the purpose of going back- 
them, who t 


ancient aune and the greater chaos of 


pean chaos” of yarn 


would return to 
incient and absurd measures. 

It is 
who were the 


absolutely unworthy of us French 
first to find and apply the 


metr system, to retain the aune and 
the denier for measuring silk. Ah! these 
Americans are not considerate f our 


feelings, and they are right. We are as 


much in the anarchy of weights and 


measures for the textile industry as at 
the time of the Revolution, for we have 
the denier of Montpellier and of Milan 
silk, with the 
We still 


aune as a unit of 


have the diverse stand- 





toubaix, Fourmies and Reims 
for worsted, the moque of Sedan, ‘the 


livre, the quart and the sous of Elboeuf, 
the yard for linen, ete. Ah! the 


iune, do you know its equivalent? Ex- 


famous 
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actly 3 ft. 7 in. 10 lines and 10 points, or, 
in other words, 1.188447 meters; the foot 
being equal to .324839 meters, and divided 
into 12 inches, the inch into 12 lines and 
the line into 12 points. 

You would not imagine this, as you are 
in the habit of calling it 1.19 meters. 

You laugh! 

It is, however, no laughing maitter un- 
less you consider it, as I do, profotndly 
ridiculous. 

And what do we find here? The 
yarn count in the North of France 
is a length and in the Centre a weight. 
I will take my oath tthat the manufac- 
turer of Rouen, if he has not studied 
each section separately, has no idea what 
is the standard of Reims or the denier of 
Lyons or Milan. And on the other hand, 
the manufacturers of Reims and Lyons 
are likewise puzzled in making compari- 
sons of tthe diverse numberings of the 
diverse materials. 

And thig is the reason why 
right in mecking us when they say we 
do not use the metric system for num- 
bering yarn and for weaving calculations. 
Nothing is more arbitrary than \o reckon 
the yarn by the thousand meters and the 
width of the cloth and the picks of the 
filling by the inch. It is nonsense and a 
derision. Note also that while I speak 
here only of France, I could say as much 
of all Burope. For example, do you 
know that the Russian reckons the width 
of his cloth in verschki, the picks by the 
quarter inch and the yarn by either the 
French or the English One 
verschok equals one-sixteenth of an 
archin. 

To say that all this leads to insignifi- 
cant variations is an error. I know, for 
example, what serious disputes have 
arisen from the difference between the 
standards of Roubaix and Fourmies. Do 
you want an example? 

I know a shipper of Cambrai who sent 
from 5,000 to 10,000 kilograms of worsted 
to be spun to No. 100 on cops, to Messrs. 
F., at Fourmies. The shipper lived in 
the Fourmies district, but (in a way ab- 
solutely abusive in my opinion) reckoned 
skeins of 714 meters, thus 
gaining 4 meters per kilo as compared 
with the Fourmies standard. The work 
was paid for by the number of skeins 
and the shipper thus gained 400 meters 
per kilo. As the shipper delivered only 
enough material to make the number of 
skeins required, there arose a violent dis- 
pute that lasted several months. It is 
true that this interests but a part of the 
population, nevertheless, the unification 
of yarn numbering is of great import- 
ance to all. 

This is what I should like to see estab- 


they are 


system? 


the yarn by 
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lished. It is a duty and would be a glo: 
to our government to decree of unifica 
tion of yarn numbering, the unit of 
length being the kilogrammeter  (1,(Ki 
grams and 1,000 meters). O! no need of a 
long statute. Two articles: 

Art. 1. Textile materials shall be num 
bered by the number of thousand meters 
in a kilogram. 

Art, 2. All other systems of yarn num 
being are forbidden on French territory 

The advantages? It would put a stop 
to the chaos which the Americans ridi 
cule. It would give us a wniform and 
known system easily comprehended, 
simple and universal as the metric sys 
tem itself, allowing quick comparisons, 
simplifying and facilitating calculation 
and general transactions, preventing 
fraud and dishonest accounts and enab 
ling the governments to establish uni- 
form standards for all textile materials 

In short (this for the Chauvinists, and 
consequently, for all of us) they would 
not ridicule us any more. It is not pleas 
ant to be thus continually ridiculed by 
foreigners, especially when 
reason for doing so. 

After having established the metri 
system, is it not truly ridiculous that 
more than 110 years later we should b« 
still using the English yard, the old or 
French pound, the denier of Montpellie: 
or of Milan, the ancient aune, the many 
different skeins, etc.? 

It is said the proposed change in num 
being silk would be too violent. What 
change? Nothing could be easier at the 
beginning than to put the two numbers 
side by side under official sanction, thus 


they have 


10 denier — 900 thousand meters (Italian). 
20 denier — 450 thousand meters (Italian). 

One would know immediately ‘that the 
last named thread, for example, was 
three times as fine as waste silk yarn of 
150 centimeters. A child could calculats 
that a warp with 4,500 ends of 450 thous 
and meters yarn would weigh ‘ten grams 
per meter The same thing for linen, 
jute, hemp, etc. 

The opponents of this method canno 
cite one good reason against it. What 
is, in fact, the count of yarn? Is it not 
an arbitrary measure in all cases, and 
is it not better to use the most practical 
and the most uniform of arbitrary meas 
ures? Besides, that which has been done 
for wool can also be done for silk. 

The French system of numbering 
wovlen yarn has won its way 
throughout all Burope, and is the system 
most generally used from Moscow to Bar- 
celona Let 


own 


France inaugurate the sam< 
system for silk and for other textile ma- 
terials and it will win its 
everywhere by 


own way 


reason of its simplicity. 
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For raw silk the sizes now range from 
8/10 to 44/46 deniers. Taking the most 
common Italian counts we have their 
equivalents by the metric system as fol- 
lows: 

(Here follows a long list of sizes ex- 
pressed in deniers with metric equiva- 
lents.] 

Each material would have a well de- 
fined range: For raw silk, 170 to 1,000; 
cotton, from 10 to 250; wool, from 5 to 150, 
etc. 

In the future, more or less remote, we 
shall accomplish the unification of yarn 
numbering. The reform advances of its 
own accord. 

In the face of foreign carcasm it should 
be established at the earliest possible 
moment. 

As for the recalcitranis (Finglish, Amer- 
icans and others) a very simple pro- 
cedure will be to oblige them in all coun- 
tries where the metric system is lega!, to 
mark their yarns by the metric system. 

Let us say to them: “Do you want to 
trade with us? Then confine yourselves 
to that which is the most simple and the 


most practical.’’ 
A large saving will be made in this 
way in the cost of collecting custom 


duties in the metric countries. There is 
no better way than this to make them 
repentant, 

L'The reference to Russian measures 
deserves more than a passing notice. 


The Russian duim is exactly one 
English inch; 28 duim = 1 archin (28 
English inches); 3 archin = 1 sagen 


(7 English feet); 16 verschki = 1 
archin (28 English inches); 1 verschok 
is equivalent to 1 3/4 English inches. 
Thus the Russian measures in com- 
inon use are commensurable with the 
English units. Where units of weights 
and measures are commensurable 
there is always a trend toward uni- 
fication; consequently, natural forces 
are now contributing powerfully to a 
world’s standard based upon the Eng- 
lish system, throughout that vast 
portion of the earth’s surface included 
in the British and Russian empires 
and the United States.—Ed.] 





—A mother’s love! All others are 


but vanity.—Dikson. 
—Flattery is counterfeit money that 


obtains currency by reason of our 
vanity.—La Rochefoucauld. 
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A Large Rug. 


The rug on the floor of the As- 
sembly Room in the new Ohamber 
of Commerce in New York is an 
uncommon specimen of the weaver’s 
art. The size is 59 ft. 8 in. by 
37 ft. 8 in, and weighs 2,750 
pounds, or over 11 pounds per square 
yard. The pattern is a plain green 
centre with a self-colored border in 
green, carrying out the motive in the 
design of the ceiling. the corner pieces 
showing cartouches bearing the mon- 
ogram ©. C. 

The Carpet Trade Review states 
that this is the largest and heaviest 
single piece of carpeting ever brought 
to this country. It was too large to 
go in the hold of the steamer that 
brought it to this country, and it was 
therefore placed on the deck, packed 
in a zinc-lined case. Fifty men were 
required to carry it into the Chamber 
of Commerce building. 

The large amount of wool needed in 
one shade for the ground color pre- 
sented a problem most difficult to 
solve, but the solution was 
Plished admirably, the fabric 
perfectly pure in color and not shaded 
in the least degree. While the rug 
was being woven it was necessary to 


accou- 
being 


strengthen the looms several time, 93 
the heavy beams nearly broke down 
under the great weight and tension of 
the fabric. The main difficulty arose 
when they had to take the rug from 
finish and shear it. In 
order to remove it from the weaving 
mill the manufacturers were obliged 
to break away a portion of the wall 
of the building, as the stairs, although 
adequate for rugs of large size, proved 
too narrow for this enormous piece of 
work. Under the great weight of the 
fabric the shearing machine was 
broken down several times. 


the loom to 





Praise is but smoke, and all smoke 
troubles the vision.—G. M. Valtour. 


A favor received is the most sacred 
of debts.—Mme. Neeker. 
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Cotton in Africa. 


MAX BENNETT THRASHER, 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


Wanted.—Negro Cotton Field hands to 
grow Cotton in West Africa. Comfort- 
able homes and just treatment guaran- 
teed Deserving applicants please write 
to New Cotton Fields, Limited, 42 Devon- 
shire Chambers, Bishopsgate Street, 
London. Brgland. 

The above advertisement is clipped 
from a recent issue of the Tuskegee 
Student, the weekly paper published 
at Tuskegee Institute, Booker Wash- 
ington’s great school for young.negro 
men and women at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, 

It will be remembered that two 
years ago four men went from fhis in- 
stitution to the German colony of 
Toga, in West Africa, to teach the na- 
tives there cotton-raising after Ameri- 
can methods. These men—one a 
teacher of agriculture at Tuskegee 
and the other three graduates from 
the Tuskegee agricultural and me- 
chanical departments, were hired by 
the German Colonial Society, an or- 
ganization devoted to the development 
of the German cotonies. It will also 
be remembered that last spring when 
the superintendent of this expedition, 
Mr. J. N. Calloway, came home for a 
month’s visit, he wrote for The Textile 
World an account of the work which 
they had done up to that time. 

Inspired by the success of the 
Germans, the English are now trying 
to introduce the same industry into 
their West African possessions, and 
have turned to our Southern states, 
and more particularly to Tuskegee, for 
trained men to take charge of the 
work. In addition to the firm whose 
advertisement is quoted, one other 
British company has also written to 
Tuskegee for advice and for men. 

In addition to this the Germans 
have a man of long training and great 
ability in this country now, making in- 
vestigations in regard to cotton and 
collecting information. This man, Mr. 
C. F. A. Weydig, an agent of the Ger- 
man Department of Agriculture, has 
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been in America about a month, and 
has recently passed a week at Tuske- 
gee, going from there into the cotton 
belts of Mississippi and Texas. Mr. 
Weydig has had twelve years’ experi- 
ence in various of the German colonia) 
possessions. He comes to America 
from Zanzibar, and German East 
Africa, into which country an effort is 
to be made now to introduce the same 
work being done in West Africa. 

When Mr. Cailoway went back to 
Togo last spring he took back with 
him a number of additional men from 
Tuskegee, including one man and his 
wife. These were asked for by the 
company to be located as model farm- 
ers among the natives. Since then the 
company has cabled for two more 
men. 

The first plantation established by 
Mr. Calloway was located sixty miles 
inland from the sea port of Lome. 
This year another has been opened up 
at Lome, thus giving the colonists a 
station of their own on the coast. The 
two are connected ‘by a good road, ex- 
cept that on account of a lack of 
beasts of burden caused by the rav- 
ages of the tzetze fly, it is necessary 
to carry most supplies back and forth 
on the heads of the natives. 





Do You Make Cement? 


BEN SHAW. 


Aren’t you paying out good money 


for cement and glue? If you are | 
want to tell you how we succeeded in 
saving several dollars a year. We 
had been buying cold giue at one of 
the trade houses and paying $2.15 per 
gallon for it, but we found that by 
cooking three pounds of Carpenter's 
glue and mixing with it one gallon of 
acetic acid the result was a very sat- 
isfactory cement for lagging pulleys 
and work of that nature. As the glue 
would never cost over 15 cents per 
pound, and the acetic acid not more 
than 20 cents, the total cost would not 
exceed 65 cents per gallon, a saving of 
$1.50, which, it must be admitted. 
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paid well for the troubte of making. 
An exceptionally good 


which 


cement, 
will hold clearer cloth to tbe 
iron rolls, is made by cooking carpen 
ters’ glue and, while cooking, by add 
ing dry pitch in such quantity as will 
give a proper consistency to the mixt- 
ure. A little experimenting will read- 
ily show the amount of pitch to add. 
Any excess will fail to unite with the 
glue and the mixture, when cold, will 
be sticky and crumbly. 
when properly made, may be turned 
out from a mould when cold, and, if 
stored in a dry place, will keep indef 
initely. If allowed to stand in a damp 
spot, it will become mouldy 


This cement, 


It is at times found that the cloth 
will not adhere to the iron roll. Too 
often this is charged to poor glue 
when, in reality, the grease or oil wpon 
the metal is Rolls are 
generally steamed to remove the oid 
glue and fragments of cloth 
the steam usually contains a consider 


able amount of oil, coming as it does 


responsible. 


and, as 


from the boilers and cylinders, when 
the rolls are removed from the wash- 
box they receive this oil upon 
surfaces. 

If they 
must be treated with acetic or 


their 
become too greasy they 
other 
The same would 
apply to a pulley to be lagged up. If 


acid to remove it. 


it is an oid pulley it should certainly 
be treated in this way to insure per- 
fect adhesion of the lagging. 





A Knitting Machine 


knitting 
machines having double-end 
tumbler needles is shown at Figs. 1, 2 
and 3, and has recently been patented 
in this country. 

The inventor states that in machines 
of this kind it often happens that 
when a partly-flat and partly-ribbed 
fabric containing regular meshes was 
knit simultaneously with 
ineshes, the needles knitting the regu- 
lar meshes 
jack-hooks 
jacks. 


A new mechanism to be 


used on 


reversed 


were thrown out of the 
when liberated from the 
When the jacks returned, their 
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hooks catch the needles, 
were liable to be broken 
and frequently were broken by 


passing over them. 


could not 
which then 


cams 


The object of the present invention 


is to provide a mechanism whereby 
disadvantage may be obviated. 


The essential feature of the invention 


this 


consists in providing a lever pivotally 
arranged within the jack-channel, 
lever after withdrawal of its 
jack operates to prevent its respective 


which 


needle from being thrown out. 





Fig. 1 is a view of the 
straight- 

and 3 
shows the parts in two different posi- 
tions. 


sectional 
needle-bed of an ordinary 


knitting machine. Figs. 2 


In such machines both needle-beds, a 
and b, are in the same plane, and the 


needle, e, is drawn alternatety from 


knitting 
ribbed fabrics, while it remains in the 


one bed into the other for 
same bed when regular meshes or flat 
fabrics are to be knit. 

When the needle passes from one bed 
to the other, the free extremity of the 
jack, f, slides against the inclined sur- 
face, c, liberating the needle, e, which 
then is caught by the other jack, g, 
and drawn into the opposite needle- 
bed. When knitting meshes or flat 
fabrics, the needle, e, is advanced and 
retracted by the same jack. 

The lever, h, constituting the main 
feature of the present invention, is ar- 
within the needle-channel of 
the hed, b, and is fulerumed on a pin, 


ranged 


i. At both extremities it is provided 
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with rectangular projections or arms, 
h’ h*, somewhat beveled or sloping at 
their inner end surfaces. The arms, 
t’ bh? alternately project into the 
needie-channel. 

In Fig. 2 the arm, h’, and in Fig. 3 
the arm, h’, are represented as thus 
projecting. 

When regular meshes are to be knit 
in the bed, a, and the jacks, g, of the 
opposite bed are retracted, the projec- 


FIG. 9. 

tion h’ is pressed downward, the lever 
h, is tipped, and the upper extremity 
of the arm or projection, h*, extends 
into the needile-channel, preventing 
any further movement of the needle, 
e. 

When reversed meshes are to be 
produced, the advancing jack presses 
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The Waste Silk Industry. 


HENRI SILBERMANN. 
IV 
Continued from November.) 


The crushed cocoons after being 
dampened are run through the so- 
ealled cocoon opener, Figs. 9 and 10, 
to complete the cleansing of the ma- 


FIG. 10 

terial an:] open it up for further ma- 
nipulation. The inaterial is spread 
out on a fecd-table to the thickness 
of one inch. This is then carried by 
the feed rolls to the main cylinder, 
covered with card clothing, and which 
becomes gradually covered with the 
mass of silk cocoons. 


FIG. 11. 


the arm, h’, downward, so that the 
needle can pass freely from one bed 
into the other. 

The lever, h, and the pin, i, are sup- 
ported by an angle-piece, k, arranged 
in the needle-bed. ‘Such levers may be 
provided in one or both beds. 


roller filled with needles 
further open the cocoons. 
idue of the silk 
heavy 
under the machine; the dust is re 
moved, by a fan, and the fleece is cut 


This mass comes in contact with a 
which still 

The res 
worms and other 
impurities, fall to the floor 
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apart from time to time and removed 
from the machine. 

The cylinder makes 50 turns a min- 
ute and revolves so that the side next 
the feed roll moves downward: Fig. 11 
shows a cocoon opener of niodern con- 
struction in which two rolls. b and ¢, 
ecard clething take the 


covered with 


= => 


place of the feed rolls. [he speed is 
regulated by the length of tite spin- 
dle; (e) is the worker; (d) and (f) are 
brushes, and (g) is the leather cover. 

Further manipulation of the waste 
silk begius with the o-ixing of the dif- 
ferent grades. This is done either to 
reduce the cost or improve the work- 


FIG. 14. 


ing of the material. The mixed stock 
is next run through a tilling machine 
to open up the material and prepare 
it for the subsequent combing. 

The filling machine consists of a 
large cylinder, T, Vig. 12, provided 
with twelve or more bars in which 
are set one or more rows of needles, 
These needles are 1 or 1 1/2 
long and about 1/10 of an ineh thick. 
The cylinder makes 40 to 45 
tions a minute and 


inches 


revolu- 


seizes the silk 
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Wwasie that is carried to it by the 
spiked apron, f f, Fig. 12, BC, Fig. 13. 
The needles in the apron hold the silk 
firmiy so as to prevent lumps from 
passing to the cylinder; in this way 
the cylinder gradually fills up with 
silk in which the individual fibres are 
well separated from each other. 


Sometimes fluted feed rolls are used 
instead of the spiked apron, but they 
do not so well. 
held to- 


answer the 
fluted are 
gether by levers and heavy weights. 
At. Fig. 13 is a worker, E, which 
serves to comb the silk out still more; 
LD is a brush for keeping the worker 


purpose 


These feed rolls 


FIG. 15. 
from dirt. When the cylinder 
has become sufficiently filled the silk 
is cut off, the staple being about seven 
or eight inches long. 

This method of cutting the silk was 
formerly used for all grades, bat at 
present is used only for the coarser 
silk is now believed that this 
process the strength of the 


free 


as it 
injures 
yarn. 

The 
material 


removal and collection of the 
for subsequent combing Is 
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effected by means of wooden strips on 
which the silk hanging to the needles 
is wound. from 

The total 
machine is 


The silk is removed 
some machines by clamps. 
production of a filling 
200-250 pounds. 

Fig. 14 shows the filling machine in 
operation with the silk on the needles; 
Fig. 15 is an view of 
tufts of 


enlarged 
the 


tue 


needles showing silk 
hanging to thersn. 


(To be Continued. 





Water Power. 


A few suggestions on an old subject. 


BY ARTHUR T. SAF FORD, CONSULTING 
ENGINEER, LOWELL, MASS 

At the present time, water power is 

receiving a large amount of considera- 
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years during which the flow in the 
streams nas kept up well from con 
tinuous rains, and there has been 
more or less difficulty in getting a full 
supply of coal at low prices. There 
is no controversy at the present time 
as to whether steam or water power 
adapted for manufacturing 
purposes; but one is used to supple- 
ment the other. It is not the purpose 
of this short paper to discuss the mer- 
its of steam and water power but sim- 
ply to give a few suggestions which 
may manufacturers to obtain 
the best use of their water power. 
The value of a water power depends 
upon its ability to furnish a given 
horse power for as many hours in the 
day and as many days in the year as 
it is found profitable to run a mill. 
So far as it fails to furnish this power 


is best 


assist 





tion, new powers are being developed, 
old aban- 
doned for years, are being considered 
a valuable addition to manufacturing 


sites, 


ones enlarged and some, 


More and better wheels are be- 
ing soid than for years and manufac- 
turers waiting until the old 
wheels actually go to pieces before 
they are willing to spend money for 
new and improved ones. 

All these conditions have come 
about as the natural result of several 


are not 


continuously, it has its limitations, 
and the mili must make up the neces- 
sary power with steam or shut down. 
Oftentimes 


exist in 


these “imitations, which 
the natural condition of the 
stream, are more imaginary than real 
and can be done away with by a judi- 
cious expenditure of money. They 
are for the most part oceasioned by 
droughts and freshets, anchor ice and 
large variations in the daily flow of 


the stream. 
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occur in New 


February 


Proughts usuadly 
England in 


when the small streams freeze up; in 


January or 
the period covering July, August and 
September when the average flow for 
streams without but 
twenty-five per cent. that of the aver- 
age the At these times, 
without storage to draw from, a water 


any storage is 


for year. 
power will not furnish more than 0.5 
to the 
watershed, for each ten feet of fall, 
even if the 24 hour flow of the stream 
can be concentrated into 11 hours’ use. 


horse power square mile of 


A decided contrast to this is seen in 
the case of the Presumpscot River, 
comes out of Sebago Lake, 
this question of storage has 
been studied very carefully and the 
water is drawn down so low, during 
the fall and winter, that most of the 
water from meiting snow and ice goes 
to fill the reservoir and not much is 
wasted. For the sake of showing the 
difference between the flow of a 
stream under control and one which 
is not, I give the figures of average 
yield of **Sebago Lake and the *Mer- 
rimack River at Lawrence, by months. 
for the period from 1890 to 1897. 


which 
where 


Merrimack River 
at Lawrence, 
cu, ft. per sec 
per sq. mile of 
watershed 


Sebago 
Maine. 
cu. ft. per sec. 
per sq. mile of 
watershed. 


Lake, 


A January 1.31 
4 February 1.39 
37 March 3.00 
54 April 5 
May 
June 1.32 
July 0.85 
August 0.67 
September 0.74 
October 0.93 
November 1,28 
December 1.29 


x 


Average. 1.54 
From U. 8. Geological Survey, 19th An- 

nual Report, Part IV., pp. 113-115. 
From U. 8. Geological Survey, 19th 

nual Report, Part IV., pp. 104-107. 


An 


Note that while Sebago Lake aver 
ages 1.47 cu. ft. per sec. it never gets 
1.68 or below 1.28; while the 
Merrimack which averages 1.54 cu. ft. 
per sec. gets up to 3.55 in April and 
down to 0.67 in August. In 
words the Merrimack does not get be 


above 


other 
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low 1.24 H. P. per square mile on 10 
feet fall which better than 
the stream without while 
Sebago never gets below 2.37 
H. P. per square mile on 10 feet fall 
Which is 5 


is much 
storage; 


Lake 


times that of a stream 
without storage. The value of a water 
power, which can be depended upon, 
depends therefore very largely upon 
the 

This difference is 
graphically by the diagram at Fig. 1. 
It must be remembered that the Mer- 
rimack 100 


storage. 


same shown 


has over square miles of 
storage reservoirs but approaches more 
nearly the condition of a stream with- 
out storage when the total watershed 
is considered. If we had the measure- 
ments of a stream without any storage 
these differences ‘would be more 
marked, 

I would suggest that some of the 
readers of this article have the water- 
shed above their mills drawn on a zood 
state or county map of known scale 
and planimetered as an indicator card 
is. Then if it is found that the capac- 
ity of their wheels is three or 


times what this watershed 


four 
ought ito 
furnish in these three dry months it 
well to look up 
water on the stream 
wondering 


may be chances for 
storing instead 
of why the 
stream does not give as much water 


as it used to. 


each year 


The great number of streams used 
for power throughout New England, 
where the 
artificial 
horse 


obtained from 
afford about 1 
square 10 
hours 


storage is 
reservoirs 
power mile 


per on 


feet fall when the use is for 11 
in the day. In most cases the storage 
is possible only by a combined action 
of inill owners on account of the ex- 
pense; but this joint action is profita- 
ble especially if the reservoir is at or 
near the head of the stream, so that it 
The 
Massachusetts 


benefits everyone on the stream. 
Blackstone 
Rhode 
of a stream where the summer flow is 
by the of storage 
Fig. 2. shows a dam built 


the three 


river in 


and Island is a good instance 


maintained use 


reservoirs. 


in 1901 to store water of 
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square miles of watershed contribut- 
ing to this reservoir. This reservoir 
can be drawn down 12 feet during the 
dry season. 

I'veshets become much less danger- 
ous where the water from melting 
snow and ice can be stored in reser- 
voirs which have been drawn down 
during the fall and winter. The water 
shed of these reservoirs is practically 
eliminated as a source of danger and 
the river will rise only as the water 
from the areas contributing to the 
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Merrimack during a cold spell follow- 
ing an early breaking up of the river. 

The question of variation in the 
hourly and daily flow of the stream is 
often a very serious one and has not 
been studied carefully enough. Years 
ago the amount of water drawn from 
the streams was small, every mill had 
a full pond to start with each morning 
and the number of hours work was 
about the same along ‘the stream. Now 
mills run 11 hours 
on the same streams with paper mills, 


cotton or woolen 








7 & e 
PoWFueket Bam 
Dec 16, 1904. , 


FIG. 3. 


main stream gets into it. This com 
plete control is not possible on large 
streams like the Merrimack and Cop 
necticut but has been found to work 
very successfully in the case of small 
streams. 

Anchor ice is an occasional and 
sometimes a serious trouble, but is lim- 
ited in its effect. It usually comes, in 
large streams, where the ice breaks up 
at an and 


weather making the 


unseasonable’ time cold 


follows, condi- 
tions in the running stream favorable 
for its formation; apptiances for get- 
ting rid of it are expensive and unsat- 
isfactory, and while it is in the water 
almost nothing can be done except to 
dig it out. It is always wise to reduce 
the quantity of water drawn so as to 
have water to float off the ice with. 
Fig. 3 shows the ice making in the 


Which usually run 24 hours and, to still 
further 
light 
oftentimes do not run to 
capacity 


complicate matters, electric 
plants are springing up which 
their full 
until about the end of the 
afternoon. 

The total quantity of water which 
flows in the stream during 24 hours 
may be the same as formerly, but it 
comes at unseasonable ‘times, is often- 
delayed in the morning 
comes in large quantities at night to 
waste over the dam. I believe that 
questions of this sort will have to be 
settled in the future by the courts or 
arhitration: who will decide just how 
far the which has 
been accustomed to flow by a mill site. 
ean be held back or sent down at un- 
seasonable times. 


I would make this suggestion as 


times and 


water of a river, 
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bearing directly upon the variation in 
the low; that heights be taken in the 
mill pond every hour or oftener dur- 
ing the dry weather and plotted, to 
show just when the water from above 
gets down to the mill and what its 
hourly variation is; if there is any de- 
lay this can be obviated sometimes 
by starting a few minutes late or, bet- 
ter, by putting flash boards on the 
dam to hold an hour's supply. The 
practical result of knowing about this 
and providing for it beforehand is 
that the head can be kept from draw- 
ing down, and the power of each cubic 
foot rumning in the stream increased. 
When it is found that, during the night 


FIG. 4. 


the rise is a definite number of feet 


this can be made use of ‘by drawing 
the pond down during the afternoon 
and using more water with less head. 
I think a plotting of the hourly run of 
water during dry seasons would be 
something of a revelation to owners 
of water power and oftentimes lead 
to an improvement of the conditions 
There 


is always some one about a mill who 


under which the water is used. 


can take these records and they can 
be kept plotted for daily reference. 
Leakage is a very important item, 
particularly to a cotton or woolen mill, 
whieh is shut down for than 
half of the twenty-four hours. These 


more 
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leaks are through the wheel gates 
when shut down, through the ground 
in the neighborhood of abandoned 
flumes or raceways or through the 
dam or flash boards. 

I know of one instance, where I was 
called in as an expert, to decide what 
were the several rights to draw water 
from the stream in addition to an old 
grist mill right, which was not ques- 
the leakage was the 
chief cause of the trouble. After years 
of litigation the courts decided that 
the stream should yield a certain num 
ber of cubic feet per second and the 
total including the mill 
should be covered by ‘this. A practi- 
cal test showed that the grist mill and 
the leakage required fifty per cent. 
more than the had de- 
cided the yield of the stream to be. 

In another case, 


tioned, where 


use, grist 


water court 
where a measure- 
ment of the water was necessary, the 
leakage was so great that a piling was 
built around two sides of the mill to 
hold the water and it was measured 
over cuts in this piling which made 
measuring What went 
through the wheels was less than the 
These are not unusual cases, 
and, when it is considered that wheel 


good weirs. 


leakage. 


gate leaks are running for perhaps 13 
hours in the day and others 24 hours 
in the day and seven days in the week, 
if the 
amount used through the wheels is not 
Look out for the leaks and 
see that they are stopped, have the 


it is not to be wondered at 


sufticient. 


dam and flash boards tight even if it 


means having a man go over them 
euch day during dry weather with hay 
and ashes. Fig. 4 shows a tight dam 
to serve as a model. 

Without going into the question, at 
the present time, of the best modern 
wheel design, there are certain precau- 
tions which can be taken to advantage. 
One is to have the wheels hitched up 
in such a way that one or more can be 
thrown off when the water is low in- 
stead of shutting the 


Most turbines give from seventy-five 


down. 


gates 


to eighty per cent. of the power of 
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the water at full gate. At one-half 
gate, which usually produces about 
two-thirds of the full discharge, this 
efficiency is 10 per cent. less; at three- 
eighths gate, discharging one-nalf that 
is at full gate, this efficiency is twenty- 
five per cent. less; that is, it takes 
nearly half again as much water to get 
results at less than half gate as it does 
at full gate. 
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This is perhaps very rudimentary 
but there are a great many 
which I have run across, where several 
wheels are run to poor advantage in- 
stead of half that number to good ad- 
vantage when the purchase of a clutch 
coupling or some slight rearrangement 
in the shafting would avoid this loss 
of power. In putting in new plants 
the wheels are often more economical 
to be in small units than large; and 
where one wheel or pair does the regu- 
lating, by special design the efficiency 
ean be made as high as seventy-five 
per cent. down to the small gates. 


cases, 
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Of the type of wheel there is a good 
deal to be said which this short paper 
cannot even touch upon. So much de- 
pends upon the conditions which the 
wheels must meet that it is difficult to 
even suggest a type. In a general 
way, for the ordinary conditions, we 
want a fast running wheel of large 
eapacity for its diameter, one with a 
tight gate and easily controlled by a 


regulator, which does not get badly 
out of repair and can be reached easily 
for minor repairs. All these conditions 
are met well by horizontal whee:s 
placed between the two water levels, 
with penstocks, wheel cases, draught 
tubes, etc., large enough and with 
easy curves, to bring ‘the water from 
the canal or river to the wheels witb- 
out serious loss of head. Every effort 
should be made to get as nearly the 
full fall at the mill site as possible; 
oftentimes, while channels above the 
wheels are ample, those below are 
filled with rocks and obstructions. 





GREASE STAINS ON WORSTED HOSIERY 


This paper simply touches upon a 
number of conditions, which exist in 
almost all water powers and the im- 
portance of them is best seen in the 
results sometimes obtained in improv- 
ing water powers. The simple keep- 
ing of records of rainfall, flow of tie 
stream and heights of the water give 
one a fund of information, useful in 
managing the power and improving it 
and the numberless legal questions, 
which come up from time to time, 
which cannot be appreciated by those 
who never have had them to work 
with, 

I would suggest that every manu- 
facturer who reads this paper ask 
himself whether he is not demanding 
too much of the stream on which he is 
situated; whether he can not alone, or 
with others on the stream, increase the 
storage in order to keep up the flow in 
dry times; whether the mills above him 
are not interfering with the customary 
use of the stream; whether he may not 
change to a slight degree his running 
or make his mill pond larger and draw 
it down by using more water, counting 
on its filling up again during the night; 
whether he may not be Yosing every 
day an important part of his power 
through leakage; whether he may not 
take out j 
wheels in dry weather, and use those 
running to best 
take out the old ones entirely and get 


to advantage some of his 


advantage, or even 


better results with new wheels from 
much less water. 

What is 
power valuable is to have as intelli 


gent designing and supervision as !s 


needed to make water 


siven to the steam plants and this is 
possible only by a careful study of the 
conditions under 
power is used. 


which the water 





Removal of Grease Stains from 
Worsted Hosiery. 


BY PALMETTO 


The mode of treatment for the re- 
moval of grease stains from worsted 
material differs very essentially from 
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the methods used on cotton goods. In 
carrying out this operation on cotton 
or other vegetable fibres, use is made 
of strong alkalies, soap, ete., at boil- 
ing temperature for the purpose of 
saponifying the fats of grease, ma- 
chine oil, ete. 

To a certain extent this same prin- 
ciple of saponifying the grease is re- 
sorted to in worsted goods, but at a 
much lower temperacure and less con- 
centrated alkalies, as the treatment 
of wool or material in alka- 
line solutions of even a low degree of 
concentration, but at elevated tem- 
would have a disastrous 
effect on these fibres. It is, therefore, 
obvious that only such agencies may 


worsted 


perature 


be employed, and under such condi- 
tions as will ensure the fibre retaining 
its normal properties. 

The usual plan followed in remov- 
ing grease, other than the oil used on 
the fibre to facilitate the spinning, 
from intended for 


consists in 


worsted hosiery 


bleached goods, scouring 
the goods thoroughly in a bath made 
up with sufficiently strong to 
retain its lathering properties 
throughout the operation of scouring, 
addition of 1 
cent. of soda carbonate at a tempera- 
ture of 90 to 110 degrees F., the latter 
The 
lukewarni 


soap, 


with the 1/2 to 2 per 


point should never be exceeded. 
then rinsed in 


until all 


goods are 


water trace of soap is re 
moved. 
If the 


stained 


batch 
hose in 


still shows grease 
sufficient numbers to 
justify the extra cost, the goods are 
then sorted over and the soiled gar- 
again in a weak and 
cold soap bath; no soda is used this 
time, but a generous quantity of some 
volatile solvent, bisulphide of carbon 
or benzine, preferably the latter, is 
added, and the goods agitated and let 
this liquor a considerable 


ments scoured 


soak in 
time. 

A considerable saving may be af- 
fected in this operation by squeezing 
the goods when removing them from 
bath, retaining the liquor thus 
saved for subsequent lots, which 


this 
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would then only need the addition of 
a smal) portion of the ingredients to 
bring the bath up to the strength 
again. This operation ought always 
be carried on in a cool place. This 
caution applies particularly to the 
storing of the surplus quantity in 
stock, as also the scouring bath itself, 
which should be provided with a 
cover when not in use. 

The scouring operation completed, 
the goods are then rinsed again in 
lukewarm water until all trace of 
soap has disappeared. 





Picking and Carding. 


Vil. 
BY SAM DRIVER. 
(Continued from October.) 
(Copyright, 1902, Guild & Lord 


Kangaroo hair is of a loose, open 
and brittle nature, having come in con- 
tact with lime. It is also dusty. It is 
easy to card out clear. The workers, 
cylinder and doffers should be moder- 
ately sharp. The doffer should be set 
as close as possible to the cylinder 
and not strike. Do not overload the 
first breaker; set the workers and 
strippers by 28 gauge; run the doffer 
16 turns a minute, if 24 inches in 
diameter. 

Take the fancy off the cylinder on 
both sides, then set up both sides of 
fancy to the cylinder, so you can feel 
gauge go through on both sides alike. 
Then set both sides in so that the 
gauge will pull through quite tight. 
This is the safest way to set a fancy 
both sides alike on the cylinder. One 
of the greatest secrets in the art of 
carding wool is in setting the fancy 
properly, the speed considered. 

‘There may be trouble in keeping the 
drawing upon the first breaker, and 
you may have to run a tin roll under 
the comb or some other device of 
which there are many. 

The best device I have seen and 
used for low batches, where they have 
trouble in keeping up the drawing on 
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the first breaker, is to bring the 
frames of first and second breaker 
within six or eight inches of each 
other. This gives more room in the 
ecard room. This leaves space enough 
between the frames of the first and 
second breakers for the men to strip 
the cards. 

Then place a short apron, like the 
apron on a Blamire feed, only shorter, 
between the first and second breakers. 
Set the apron under the first breaker 
comb and one inch from the doffer 
and half inch from the feed rolis on 
the second breaker. Have a gear on 
the apron roll and a gear on the bot- 
toin feed roll and drive the apron by 
the intermediate gear, just as the old 
fashioned hand feeds are driven. 

Have bearings attached to the in- 
side of frame on the second breaker 
for apron; roll and bearings are at- 
tached to the inside of frame on the 
first breaker. Have them made so the 
strippers can let the apron down easy 
when they strip the first breaker. 
The side drawing can be taken off. 
The feed shaft and gears can be taken 
off on the second breaker. Take off 
the large gear on the bottom feed roll 
shaft and use a 6-inch pulley insteaa; 
drive feed rolls and apron by the belt 
from the main cyiinder on the second 
breaker, any speed desired. I like to 
have them run fast enough to take 
the web from the doffer as fast as 
delivered on the apron. 

I have adopted this plan in several 
mills using low stock with the very 
best results, the owners being more 
than pleased with the work. 

Why? 

Because the work is better, less 
waste is made, lower and cheaper 
stock can be used, there are no draw- 
ings to keep breaking down on the 
first breaker, and no drawings run- 
ning out on the second breaker. It is 
very easy on the help; it is just the 
same as hitching the first and second 
breaker together, only a great deal 
better. 

The fibres run in the second breaker 
straight just as delivered from the 
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first breaker on the apron. It is very 
easy on the card clothing on the sec- 
ond breaker; there are no drawings to 
puil in. The Bramwell feed must do 
its work as well as it can be made to 
do it. 

The carders in the mills where l 
adopted this plan say they never want 
to run iow stock again in any other 
way. Set the second breaker and fin- 
isher same as the first breaker, only 
we want this yarn for backing to look 
woolly. To do this, set the workers 
from strippers quite a distance off. 
On finisher condense well and give 
long draft of roving. 

(To be continued.) 





Automatic Take-Up for Builders of 
Self-Actors. 


With the rigid and heavy carriage 
of a self acting mule, much power is 
required when the carriage starts out 
in order to drive the spindles and give 
the necessary twist to the yarn. As 
the spindles are driven by flexible 
bands, there is more or less lost mo- 
tion of the spindles and consequently 
the twist is not imparted to the yarn 
in proportion to the amount delivered 
by the roils which are driven by posi- 
tive gears. 

A certain length of roving will be 
delivered by the rolls before the car- 
riage starts, causing snarls or “spindle 
points,” unless the delivery of the 
rolls is retarded. return, 
when the carriage reaches the end of 
its travel, the connecting lever, v, Fig. 
1, strikes at its extremity, or the fur- 
thest point of the eccentrically formed 
end of the lever, q, against the upright 
plate, k, pushing the slide, i i, with 
the finger, s, against the smal belt or 
band, f, bringing the balance weight, 
p, up to the bracket, g, thus causing a 
friction between the eccentric Incline 
at the end of the lever, q, and the up- 
right plate, k, retarding what would 
otherwise be the sudden lift of the 
faller wire; being thus retarded, it 
causes several coils of yarn to be run 
on the spindle, just on the point of the 
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cop nose and a little above it; this 
yarn would otherwise run into snarls 
or small kinks on the bare spindie. 
Very often when a mule strikes in 
at the beam, this loose yarn will rise 
up the bare spindle; sometimes it will 
draw off as the carriage travels out, 
but by storing away this yarn in coils 
on the spindle, soft cop noses are pre- 
vented, which is also difficult to pre- 
vent at times on account of all the pos- 
sible slack yarn not being stored 
away in coiis on the bare spindle. But 
as the cop builds up, these coils are 














not wound as close and they diminish 
with each layer of yarn wound on the 
cop. 

This decrease is brought abeut by 
advancing the bar towards the large 
balance weight by means of the chan- 
nel between the two plates on the 
floor, according as this bar descends 
at each layer wound on the cop, the 
coils on the bare spindle diminishes. 

We thus have two lengths of yarn, 
one ‘being that left by the counter 
faller, which in the machine having 
the bar and plates made exact, is 
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nearly constant for each layer on the 
cop; the other length is that before the 
locking of-the fallers and this length 
diminishes at each layer wound on the 
’ cop. 

The sum of these two lengths will 
vary. By adding the length of yarn 
delivered before the carriage starts 
out, we can thus determine how much 
the rolls should be held back. In 
modern machines this motion 
varies for different sizes of yarn, but 
it is not automatic and 
must adjust it by hand. 

Fixed on a shaft of the rolls (the 
front roll spin@ie) is a cross disk, and 
on the same shaft a loose sleeve hav- 
which a small 
belt or band slides, having at its ex- 
tremities two different sized weights. 
When the carriage starts out, the 
lever raises the heavier of these 
Weights, till it strikes against a cast- 
ing; during the last part of the motion 
outward the small belt slides on the 
After the rolis have come to 
a stop the heavier weight falls down 


some 


the spinner 


ing two fingers over 


sleeve. 


and carries the loose sleeve along with 
it, in a direction the reverse of its first 
motion, till the smaller weight strikes 
against a guide sliding in a slot ad- 
justed by the spinner by means of a 
thumb screw. 

of that guide deter- 


mines the position of the two fingers 


The position 


on the loose sleeve, that is, the extent 
held 
automaticaitly 
two 


to which the rollers are to he 
back. To 


the position of the 


determine 
fingers, the 
two points at which the weights stop 
are fixed so 
stopped the fingers in the loose sleeve 


that when the rolls are 
are always brought to the same posi- 
tion by the heavier weight. 
fore, 
tance between the fingers in the loose 


rhere- 
there is always the same dis 
sleeve and the cross disk fixed on the 
shaft of the roils in which the fingers 
engaze. 

At the return the small belt carry 
ing the two weights is folded some- 
what and causes the heavier weight 
to rise, thus causing the fingers in tie 
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loose sleeve (which engage ip the slots 
in the cross disk when the clutch box 
is engaged) to advance a certain dis- 
tance, which is ajways greater than 
the travel of the cross disk itselr. 
This distance, which would increase 
during the building of the cop is de- 
termined by advice working direc: 
with copping plates which determine 
the form of the cop. 

An apparatus is now in use which 
receives direct from the plates the mo- 
tion necessary to fold a small belt. It 
is the invention of M. Hirle and is 
built by the Societe Alsacienne. 

Another part, also in direct connec 
with the plates 
working much better by reason of its 
position on the machine is certainly 
the failer wire, and by tuking advan 
tage of this faller 
Alsacienne has constructed the follow 
ing device: The small belt, ff, 
and 2, passes over the finger, s, fixed 
to the ratchet, i, 
gh, carrying at its other extremity the 


tion copping and 


wire, the Societe 


Figs. 1 


sliding in a casting. 


square arm, k, and held in position by 
the catch, 1, fixed to the rod, m n, 
which is in turn fixed to the balanc: 
w. 

At the end of its passage outwar 
the balance makes its first oscillation, 
drops toward the small balance weight 
and rises towards the larze one; the 
tikewise and the 
is released from the catch 
then pushes the 
small 
weight until the small belt, f, 


rod, m n, rises 
ratchet, i, 
lL The 


finger, s, 


weight, r, 
toward the balance 
is in a 
vertical position; the weight, p, then 
strikes against the solid plate, g¢. 
The carriage inward, the 
lever, 0, which is fixed on a shaft of 


starts 


the fallers, is an eccentric of pre- 
that 
during the formation of the cop it ap 
proaches continually nearer to a ver 


tical position. 


viously determined shape, q, so 


At the end of the passage inward 
strikes against the 
square piate, k, pushes it in a certain 
distance, forces the small belt to fol- 
low in a broken line and so determines 


the finger, 4q, 
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the position of the fingers, e and d, 
on the loose sleeve (one end of which 
forms part of the usual clutch box, 
while at the other is the groove for 
the fork that works it in and out of 
gear) in relation to the cross disk, b, 
which is guided by them. 

By reason of the rise of the faller 
wire as the cop is built up, the force 
with which the end of the finger, 4, 
against the plate, k, grows 
stronger, thus diminishing the move- 
ment of the stud, S, which gives an 
automatically diminishing motion pro- 


strikes 


duced without a compiicated mech- 
anism. ‘Fig. 2 shows the position 


of the different parts when the cop is 
finished, that is to say, when the 
faller wire is at the right point. To 
change for different numbers, either 
the stud, S, or the finger, gq, is 
changed. 

These attachments have been fitted 
to a number of self acting mules and 
are giving satisfaction to all who 
have adopted them.—Faivre of Mul- 
house in L’Industrie Textile. 
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PRESSING. 

This 
goods to pressure between hard sur- 
faces, which and 
lustre to the face. are 
some of the factors 
the lustre obtained by pressing: 1. 
Lustre and quality of the raw ma- 
terial; 2. Thickness of the nap; 3. 
Straightening of the nap by which the 
fibres are brought parallel with each 
other; 4. Moisture; 5. Heat; 6. Du- 
ration and degree of pressure. 

There are three methods of press- 


consists .in subjecting the 
smoothness 
Following 
influence 


gives 


which 
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ing: 1. The so called Stich press; 2. 
Plate press; 3. Rotary or cylinder 
press, 

THE STICH PRESS. 


This method may be used either 
without or with press papers. The 
first method is often used for black 
goods. It consists in folding the 
pieces and letting them stand without 
being subjected to pressure. When 
press papers are used, the goods are 
folded and papered in the regular 
way, and then a weight is placed in 
top of the pieces. By this method the 
goods acquire a slight lustre and the 


wrinkles are smoothed out. [This 
method of pressing is used in Ger- 


many, but not to our knowledge in 
this country.—Editor.] 


THE PLATE PRESS, 

With this machine press papers are 
inserted between fold of the 
goods. Lustre cannot be imparted to 
cloth face of the goods 
comes in contact with a hard, smooth 


each 


unless the 


without such a surface, and 
fold of the cloth coming 
other, the fibres are 
together, forming an elastic 
which prevents 
lustre 


surface; 
with 
against the 


one 


pressed 
bed for each other, 
either surface acquiring 
being under no matter what pressure. 
It is for this reason that the hard, 
smooth papers are used. Be- 
tween each piece an iron plate is in- 
usually 

They 
pressure. 


any 


press 


serted. These plates are 
heated to increase the lustre. 
also serve to equalize the 
The plate press is operated either by 
a lever and a screw or by a hydraulic 
press. 
THE LEVER PLATE PRESS. 

This is an antiquated process now 
out of use by which the pressure was 
applied to the goods by means of long 


levers weighted at one end. 


SCREW PLATE PRESS. 

This is still in use, particularly in 
old mills. The pressure is applied by 
screws, which are operated by endless 
gears connected with pulley and belt. 
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These presses are by no means of re- 
cent origin, as similar appliances have 
been found in the ruins of Pompeii. 
Fig. 187 gives a view of a screw press 
in which (a) is the base or 
which the goods are laid; (f) is the 
cap which is bound to the bed by iron 
columns; (b) is the movable head 
piece by which the pressure is 
brought on the goods; (d) and (c) are 


bed on 


FIG. 73. 


a pair of endless gears connected with 
the pulleys ss; (e) is the handle of the 
lever by which the endless gears are 
connected and disconnected. 

The goods must be 
the second time with the press boards 
moved in a short 
cover the fold that was 
the goods were pressed the first time. 


pressed twice, 


distance so as to 
made when 
Usually the goods are left longer in 


the press the first time than the 


second. 
(To be continued.) 





~-When my friend has but one eye, 


1 look at him from the side.—Joubert. 
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Experiences in a Cotton Mill. 


BY AKTHUR DYSON. 


If. 
(Continued from Sepiember.) 


There was one fixer who seemed to 
delight in my inexperience, but I got 
a laugh on him afterwards. One day 
he went down into the dynamo room 
and by going too close to the motors 
his watch filled with mag 
netism and failed to keep correct time. 
Iie determined to consult the elec- 
trician as to the best method of hav- 
ing the drawn from the 
watch, and one day he accosted him: 

“Say, Tom, what would you sug- 
gest to take out the magnetism from 
my watch.” 

Tom was a bit of a wag, and deter- 
mined to 


became 


magnetism 


have some fun, so he re 
plied: 

“I'll tell you a sure cure for that. 
There is nothing that will draw the 
magnetism except burying the watch 
in the ground and leaving it there for 
twenty-four hours.” 
and 
that night Tom and a few others dug 


The fixer accordingly did so, 


up the waten and put a large alarm 
clock in its place, set to go off when 
the twenty-four hours were up. Im- 
agine the surprise that the fixer got 
when he dug up the clock next day. 
The story got around the mill, and he 
had no opportunity to forget the 
watch episode. 

After I had been fixing for several 
months, there was a loom that repeat 
edly needed fixing on account of the 
shuttle flying out. This loom bothered 
me for a day or so, and it seemed al 
inmost impossible to prevent the shut- 
Of course, there 
may cause 
as the lay sword 
getting loose, the shuttle rebounding 
in the picking cam being 
loose or worn, the picker not striking 
the shuttle the “niggerfoot”’ 
forward or back- 


tle from flying out. 


are many things which 


this trouble, such 
box, the 


true or 
being set too far 


ward. 
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None of these things seemed to be 
the cause, and I was unable to locate 
the trouble. Finally, I found that a 
small screw had protruded into the 
path of the picking stick, and every 
in a while the picking stick 
would’ be deflected from its true line, 
and thus throw out the shuttle. 


once 


© 


y/ 
=} 


7} Yiff N\ UY 
My Hj \ 
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foot of the stick. Although in a some- 
what worried state myself, I was 
obliged to laugh at the picture he 
made, and could imagine what he 
would have liked to do to the fixer 
who was unable to remedy the defect. 

Very often a man has to exercise 
the faculty of quick thinking, and 


tA 


a, 


mE $ cyfe 


HE BEGAN KICKING THE BOTTOM OF THE PICKER STICK. 


The laughable part 
Was the fact that the 
man who was very 


of the 
weaver 


affair 
was a 
short tempered, 
and after the loom had troubled for a 
short time, he lost his temper and go- 
ing up to the loom he took hold of 
the top of the picking stick and stand- 
ing on the end began 
kicking the bottom of the picking 
stick, oblivious of the fact that he was 
hurting his own foot worse than the 


of the loom 


sometimes very ludicrous orders are 
given by those called upon to use this 
faculty. In a mill where I once 
worked, the mill was flooded by water. 
and owing to the foundations being 
solidly and securely built, the water 
did not recede as fast as could be 
wished. Seeing that several large 
belts were being damaged by the 
water, the problem of getting rid of it 
was a serious one. 
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Instead of having a hole made in the 
masonry and thus giving an outlet 
to the water, those in authority placed 
a man at the top of some steps which 
led into the basement, and gave him 
a pail with which to try to bail out 
the water. Imagine a large reservoir 
with a man standing on the sloping 
bank trying to empty it by dipping in 
a pail and then throwing its contents 
on the top of the bank and you will 
have an idea of what occurred. 

Almost half of the water dipped up 
ran back into the mill, and the re- 
moval of the other half did not even 
lower the water a 1,000,000th part of 
an inch. 

“Hello! Tom,” said one of those who 
had congregated to laugh at the spec- 
tacle. “What are tha doin?’ 

“I’m empt’in the water front base- 
ment,” said Tom. “Boss said I mun 
do my best to keep it down. Dos’t 
tha think it is a bit lower?” he added 
anxiously, for Tom was not used to 
such muscle developing labor and was 
longing to see the end of his task. 

“Naw, tha canna empty that base- 
ment in ten tha had better 
chuck it up.” 

“Nay, I wor told to keep lading, and 
I’m going to do so,” said Tom, “but 
I wish th’ boss would come and try to 
keep it down.” 

The boss eventually saw the folly 
of the man’s work, and took him else- 
where. He got several of the second- 
hands, etc., to put on rubber boots 
and go into the basement to collect the 
boxes of filling, bobbins, etc., which 
were floating around in the water. 
Unfortunately for one or two of those 
who were placed at this task, there 
were several wells in the basement, 
and the covers had been washed from 
the top. In moving around in the 
water, the second-hand of weaving ac- 
cidentally stepped into one of these 
holes and got a plunge bath in water 
which was down to freezing point. 
When he got out and presented him- 
self to the men in the engine house, 
he was a sight, and to make matters 

e 


years, 
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worse, he started out to walk home, a 
distance of half-a-mile. By the time 
he arrived there, they had to dose him 
with whiskey, etc., while his clothes 
were frozen so stiff that they were 
more like leather than cloth. 

(To be continued.) 





A Double Knitted Fabric. 


A method of knitting two webs 
which are stitched together at inter- 
vals is shown at Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
and is the subject of a recent patent. 
The inventor states that the two webs 
lie closely together, so as to provide, 
in effect. a double web joined at the 
desired points, the fabric thus con- 
structed having many desirable feat- 
ures. The tying loops or stitches may 
be drawn from either web into the 


| 


: sles 


tir 


le 
‘> 


tir 
ii 


other, or some may be drawn from 
the face web into the back web and 
others from the back web into the face 
web, and the tying loops or stitches 
may be either single or in groups, as 
desired. 

A sectional view of a fabric, the sec- 
tion being taken on the line x x, Fig. 2, 
but with more and shorter stitches. 
Fig. 2 is a view of the fabric showing 
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the method of uniting the two webs of 
which it is eomposed. 

The fabric consists of two single 
webs, each preferably tubular and one 
overlying the other, as shown at 1 and 
2 in Fig. 1, these webs being united 
at any desired points by causing 
the yarn which constitutes one of 
the webs to engage with the other 
wel, such engagement being either in 
the form of a loop or stitch. 

By preference the tying-yarn is sim- 









































ply looped into the web with which it 
engages instead of being drawn into a 
stitch in said web, so that it will not 
have any material modifying effect 
upon the appearance of the latter, one 
of such tying-loops being represented 
at 3 in Fig. 2 and a series of such loops 
being represented at 3 

The fabric can be readily produced 
upon a machine having two needle- 
eatriers, with one or more yarn-guides 
for each set of needles. 

In producing the two single webs 
the yarn-guide which operates in con- 
the of one 
needle-carrier, feeds its yarn to said 
needles only, yarn-guide 


nection with needies 
and the 
which operates in connection with the 
needles of the other needle-carrier 
feeds its yarn to those needles only. 
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At the points where the webs are to 
be connected there is a projection of 
a needle or needles of one needle-car- 
rier to receive yarn from the yarn- 
guide which normally operates in con- 
junction with the needles of the other 
needle-carrier, each tying-needle being 
projected far enough to receive the 
tying-yarn, but not far enough to 
clear the stitch upon it when a tying- 
loop, such as that shown at 3 or 3a in 
Fig. 2, is to be formed and being pro- 
jected far enough to receive the tying- 
yarn and also to clear the stitch upon 
it when a tying-stitch, such as shown 
at 3b in Figs. 3 and 4 or at 3c. Hence 
when the tying-needle is retracted at 
the next feed both the old stitch and 
the tying-loop will be cast over the 
new stitch in the first case, or in the 
latter case the tying-stitch will be cast 
over the new stitch. 

When, as in fine gauge machines, 
the needies are directly opposite each 
other in the two needle-carriers, tne 
needle of one needle-carrier will not be 
projected at the point of projection of 
the tying-needle of the other needle- 
carrier, the said tying-needle receiving 
the yarn which would otherwise be fed 
to the suppressed needle, the latter 
thus missing the said yarn, but retain- 
ing the stitch already upon it. Hence 
when said stitch is cast off it will im- 
part such tension to the stitches 1n the 
adjoining courses that the three will 
be slightly elongated. 

When the needies of the two needle- 
alternate with each other, 
this suppression of one nee- 

when the 
the other needle-carrier is receiving the 
tying-yarn will not be necessary, and 
all of the wales of the fabric 1 can be 
alike, as shown in Fig. 2. 

In all of the fabrics shown in the 
drawings the courses of stitches of one 
web are supposed to be directly behind 
corresponding courses of stitches in 
the other web, and in the fabric shown 
in Fig. 4 the wales of the web 2 are 
to be directly behind the 
wales of the web 1, the offsetting of 
the courses and wales being resorted 


carriers 
however, 


dle-carrier tying-needle of 


supposed 
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to in the drawings for the purpose of 
clearly representing the formation of 
the stitches in the two webs. 





A Cloth Brushing Machine. 


This machine, illustrated at Figs. 1, 
2 and 3, has recently been patented 
in this country, and is designed to 
give cloth a much more thorough 
brushing than is obtained by the ordl- 
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readily varied by means of a cone- 
pulley, Fig. 3. These brushes give the 
surface of the cloth a thorough brush- 
ing in all directions as it passes over 
them, and, it is claimed, do much 
more effective work than the brushes 
ordinarily used, which always operate 
to brush the nap in the direction of its 
length only. 

In practice it is preferable to make 
at least some of the rolls slightly ad- 














nary brushing-machines, and to re- 
move many imperfections caused in 
the yarn which the other machines 
will not affect. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional side elevation; 
Fig. 2, an elevation of the disk wheels 
carrying the brushes. 

In using the machine, the cloth is 
passed up over the brushes in one set 
of disks and down over those upon 
the other ends of the same shafts. 
The speed of the brushes may be 


justable, so as to cause the cloth to 
run across the brushes with greater 
or less pressure to suit different styles 
of cloth. Thus these rolls may be 
mounted in sliding bearings made ad- 
justable by means of the screw, as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

—The United States is second in the 
world in the extent of its cotton in- 
dustry, third in rank in woolens and 
second in silk. 
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|The Saco & Pettee Spinning Frames. being installed after thorough tests 
. had been made. 


The machinery built by the Saco Especial attention is given to mak- 
and Pettee Machine Shops is de ing the machines as simple as possible 


signed to give the best possible results Without sacrificing any advantage. 
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at the lowest cost of production, and The spinning frames are built 32, 36 
that these objects are obtained is and 38 inches wide. The 32-inch 
proved by the many milks in which frame is usually equipped with double 
Saco and Pettee machinery is now cylinders, giving a longer band and a 
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frame requiring a small floor space. 
Other frames have single cylinders; 
these are made of two thicknesses of 
heavy plate tin, inner and outer heads 
being of iron, and all cyiinders are 


balanced at a high rate of speed, re- 


; 








Bolster 

















sulting in having a most rigid and per- 
feetly balanced cylinder. 

The frames are driven from either 
head or foot end, preferably from the 
head, or geared end; in this way all 
torsion is avoided, and the result is 


steadier running rolls and frames. 


are used, 
beams, 
frame, 
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All frames, both roving and spinning, 
have the Saco and Pettee patent vari- 
able traverse motion, which operates 
without any dwell in its traverse, 
causing the east possible 
wear to top rolls, a steel traverse rod 


; 


thereby 











drilled to template being used in con 
nection with this arrangement. 

As will be seen by the cut of spin- 
ning frame, an abundance of samsons 


connecting the rails and 
which gives a most rigid 
These samsons are made with 
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milled surfaces, to receive the beams Builders are furnished for either 
and raiis, insuring perfect alignment, warp or tilling, and are readily inter- 
and also arranged so that the rails changeable, all frames having both 
can be raised or lowered on the milled warp and iilling hearts. 


! 


. 


} 


San Sanaa EERE 


23; 





surfaces, so as to accommodate any Combination roll stands for warp or 
desired traverse on bobbin, other filling are furnished, also special 
parts being correspondingiy adjust- stands to suit any variety of work. 

able. Fluted rolis are made from the best 
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crucible steel, all of which is carefully 
tested beforé being used, these rolls 
having extra large 
for coupling; all 
hardened, and all work is finished to 
limit gauges, insuring the utmost ac 
curacy, and the ends of rovls are do 
signed so as not to carry oil to tne 
flutes. 

Frames are built with shipper run 
ning the entire length, if 
within reach of the smallesi help, or 
are furnished with a locking 
shipper at belted end, which 
the belt in the right di- 
started, 


and long shanks 


bearings are case 


required, 


self 
insures 
movement oft 
when and are 


rection once 


arranged for belting from above or 
below. 

Attention is called to the cut show- 
split bushing, 


ing their patented 


which removes the necessity of any 
cleaners for use on lifting rods; this 
bushing can be removed without 
stopping the frame. Ak parts are ma- 
chine finished and exact duplicates. 
The McMullan spindle, shown in 
eut, is being more largely furnished 
by the Saco and Pettee than any other 
pattern of spindle, though they manu- 
facture all types, as The 
simplicity and results given by the 
MeMullan spindk 
its demand. 
Catalogues 
readily obtained 
the Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 


required. 
alone accounts for 
details can be 


with all 
upon application to 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., or Bidde- 
ford, Maine; Pickers, Cards and 
lbrawing Frames being built at the 
works at Newton Upper Fails, Mass., 
and Roving Frames, Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, ete., at the works at Bidde- 
ford, Maine; and all users of the Saco 
and Pettee machinery are furnished 
with complete catalogues for all parts, 
sv that repairs are ordered by number, 
avoiding delay and confusion. 
This company have 
equipped several mills that are to be 
devoted to the manufacture of the 
finest goods, whose orders were placed 
after most careful investigation. 
Among these equipments may be 
the spinning frames at 


recently 


mentioned 
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Mills at New Bedford, 
which have been in operation 


the Soule 
Mass., 
for some time, spinning about 70's. 
The machinery 
was also furnished by the Saco and 


Pettee Co, 


whole of card room 
The jack frames are mak- 
ing 2 hank finer 
will be made as the market requires. 
Other fine mills being equipped with 


roving; numbers 


this machinery in the same neighbor- 
hood are the Butler Mills of New Bed- 
and the Mills of Fall 
Mass. Fohowing is an addi- 
tional list of mills using this machiu- 


ford, Davis 


River, 


ery ‘both for carding and spinning: 


Mills, Fall River, Mass.; 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
Bates Mfe Co., Lewiston, Me.; Belton 
Mills, Betton, 8. C.; Cocheco Mfg. Co., 
Dover, N. H.; Columbus Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Continental Mills, Lewis- 
ton, Me.; Darlington Mfg. Co., Darling- 
ton, 8. C.; Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, 
Mass., Alabama City, Ala.; Everett 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Edwards Mfg. 
Co., Angusia, Ga.; Bagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga.; Easley Cotton 
Mills, Eastey, S. C.; Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; Grosvenor-Dale Co., 
No. Grosvenor-Dale, Conn.; Hill Mfg. 
Co., Lewiston, Me.; Indian Orchard Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass.; John P. King 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga.; Lockwood Co., 
Waterville, Me.; Lynchburg Cotton Mill 
Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Manchester Mill, 
Manchester, N. H.; Monarch Cotton 
Mills, Union, 8S. C.; Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, 8S. C.; Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.; Nashua Mfg. 
Co., Nashua, N. H.; Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Me.; Pacolet Mfg. Co., Paco- 
let, S C.; Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn.; Palmer 
Mills, Rivers, Mass.; Quinebaug 
Co., Danielson, Conn.; Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Saxon Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Soule Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Vancluse Mill, Graniteville, 8. C.; 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8S. C.; York 
Mfg. Co., Saco, Maine. 


Arkwright 


Three 





The vatue of silk products of the 
United States is surpassed only by 
France. The product of France in 
1900 was $122,000,000, or 30 per cent. 
of the value of the worid’s product. 
That of the United States was $92.- 
000,900, or 23 per cent. of the world’s 
product. 
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Weights and Measures in the Ameriean 
Silk Industry. 


BY JAMES CHITTICK, 
Clifton Silk Mills, Weehawken, N. J. 


We quite agree with the views ex- 
pressed in the excellent article in the 
October issue of the Textile World on 
the metric system on cloth analysis. I 
am thoroughly opposed to any change 
to the metric system. Some writers 
on this subject come out strongly on 
the point of the necessity for using the 
metric system in doing business with 
other nations, but we cannot see why 
we should change our system on that 
account any more than we should 
change our language. 

As to language, the general view 
taken by persons of the English speak- 
ing race seems to have been that there 
is no special necessity for them to 
learn any language other than their 
own, and however narrow that view 
may be, it seems to have been pretty 
generally followed, and the result has 
been that foreigners usually have been 
compelled to learn English in order to 
do business with the English speaking 
countries, whereas English speaking 
people find no difficulty in doing busi- 
ness with or traveling in commercial 
countries where foreign languages are 
spoken, because English has been so 
generally learned by the people in 
those countries. 

As Great Britain has for centuries 
an enormous foreign business 
without altering either its language or 
weights and measures, there seems to 
be no reason in this respect why it 
should be necessary to alter ours. 

Now, as in this country, at any rate, 
the export trade with non-English 
speaking races can never be more than 
a trifling fraction of the total business 
transacted it would seem to the writer 
an absurdity to turn our own com- 
mercial world upside-down for any 
such trifling reason, and the more one 
thinks on this subject the greater such 
a calamity appears to be. 

We use the avoirdupois weight ex- 


done 
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clusively in our business and not the 
troy weight, and for fractions of the 
pound we generally use decimals and 
not ounces and drams. We do not en- 
counter any of the difficulties which 
some people claim are attached to our 
present standards. Raw silks im- 
ported from Asia are delivered to us 
in New York and charged up by the 
importing houses in pounds avoir 
dupois. Invoices of raw silks from 
Europe are charged here in kilograms, 
and the silk merchants send us a bill 
for this silk in kilos, extended to 
pounds avoirdupois. If importations 
of French merchandise were made, we 
would probably get an invoice calling 
for a certain number of aunes, which 
on the same invoice would be figured 
out into metres, at so many franes per 
metre. Of course the importer would 
have in turn to figure his metres into 
yards and figure his franes into dol- 
lars. 

The aune, which is an old measure 
of 11/4 yds., is still in use on the con- 
tinent and is not likely to go out of 
use, as the standard piecé of siik goods 
is put up in folds 1 1/4 yds. long, and 
when further folded up the piece 
comes out a suitable size and shape. 
In folding our own goods, previous to 
sending them to the market, they are 
put up in the usual 1 1/4 fold (the 
aune), and by counting the number of 
folds in the piece the iength can be 
readily arrived at. 

As far as calculating is concerned, 
of which writer has a great deal to do, 
we never experience the least trouble, 
because it is our practice to use the 
decimal system in our figuring, but 
never the metric system. It would no 
doubt be troublesome if we had to 
make our calculations in pounds, 
ounces and drams, gallons, quarts, 
pints and gills, but there is no need of 
doing it in that way. 

In regard to measures of length, our 
standard is of course the yard, divided 
into the usnal half, quarter and eighth, 
which are quite close enough for ail 
practical purposes, and are the divi- 
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sions for which the human mind seems 
naturally adapted. 

What we wish to make plain is that 
under our present system we en- 
counter little or no disficulty, either in 
our office calculations or in our me- 
chanical work, and we can see an end- 
less array of practical difficulties 
which would confront us if any change 
were made, and, as far as the writer 
can see, without the slightest benefit 
to be gained. 

In our laboratory we have certain 
scales and measures graduated to the 
metric system, but the sole use to 
which we put these is in following out 
formulas for experimental work, 
which are given in text books printed 
in foreign languages. 
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An Improved Stocking. 


The accompanying illustrations 
show a stocking recently patented 
and designed to secure a better sup- 
port and fit, and to overcome the ob- 
jections and difficulties incident to the 
use of the ordinary stockings and 
stocking-supporters— such, for in- 
stance, as the insecure connection of 
the supporters with the stockings, the 
inconvenience of application and ad- 
justment, the tendency of the top of 
the stocking to swerve to one side or 
the other, and *~ sagging of the 
stocking between the points of sus- 
pension. 

Fig. 1 is a side view, and Fig. 2a 
front elevation, of the stocking as in 
use. Fig. 3 is a side view of the up- 
per portion of the stocking colapsed, 
and Fig. 4 is a face view of the inner 
side of the tongue at the upper end of 
the stocking. 

The upper edge of the stocking is 
sloped in oblique, tapering form to pre- 
sent when flattened out, as shown in 
Fig. 2, an imwardly and upwardly 
curved edge, A, forming at its front 
an upwardly-projecting tongue, B, to 
which is connected the supporter, C. 
the upper end of which may be heid 
in any suitable way. 
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The upper end of the stocking-leg 
is sloped upwardly from rear to front 
diagonally, and the upward support 
ing strain is exerted at the upper end 
of the sloped portion, so that the up 
ward strain is exerted practically 


throughout the edge of the stocking in 
such manner as to draw every portion 
of the edge upward. 

By this construction the upper edge 
of the stocking will be held taut and 
all sagging at points away from the 
point of connection of the supporter 
will be avoided. A practically direct 
upward strain is secured, which will 
draw the stocking up firmly on all 
sides. At the same time the inclined 
or sloped edges of the stocking im- 
proves the appearance and avoids the 
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abrupt squared-off upper end of the 
ordinary stocking. 

The inventor claims that the oblique 
tapering formation of the upper end 
of the stocking-leg communicates a 
feeling of superior comfort to the 
wearer, which is enhanced by the 
knowledge of its absolute security. 

To aid in securing a snug fit at the 
upper end of the stocking, a casing, 
D, is provided, in which is fitted a 
rubber band, E, which gives a tension 
to the upper end of the stocking. This 
rubber band, E, will ordinarily be em- 
ployed in all grades of stockings ex- 
cept those made of unstretchable fab- 
ric. 

For connecting the supporter to the 
tongue of the stocking an inverted or 
downwardly-opening pocket, F, is pro- 
vided, whose mouth, or orifice, G, 
opens downwardly and is contracted, 
so that a double expanding hook, 
which may be as shown or of any 
other suitable construction, can be in- 
serted and will expand to lock itself 
within the pocket. By this means the 
supporter is secured to the stocking- 
leg so that it may be quickly attached 
and detached and there will be no 
danger of accidental detachment. 
This pocket formation will be found 
useful in stockings generally, but is 
of especial importance in the particu- 
lar form of stocking shown. 


—The 
United 


United and the 
States together use nearly 
one-third of the whole of the wool in 
the world, in the ratio of 45 and 55 
per cent. respectively of that quan- 
tity. There is, 
difference in the 
Whereas the United 
ports goods in excess of its 
imports to the value of $55,000,000, the 
whole of the woolen goods manufac- 
tured in the United States 
sumed in the country, a fact which is 
very expressive of the enormous ¢a- 
pacity which it has for the absorption 
of manufactures. 


Kipgdem 


salient 
countries. 


however, one 
two 
Kingdom ex- 


wooen 


are con- 
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The Care of Leather Rolls in Cotton 
Mills. 


BY BEN SHAW. 


Leather rolls may have a long life 
or a short one, according. to their use 
or abuse. The proper handling of 
rolls uecessarily begins with the cov- 
ering. A roll, to be just right, must 
combine firmness with a _ certain 
amount of elasticity. To insure this 
result, wherever possible the felt 
should be cut on the bias, and a 
leather cot made, instead of winding 
on as a fillet. The glue must be of 
just the right thickness and only 
enough used to do its work well. Any 
excess of glue works out at the seam, 
hardens and causes a ridge in the roll, 
resulting in cut work. 

While the leather roll is never in so 
nearly a perfect condition as when 
finished without any dressing, yet in 
the various card room processes it be- 
comes necessary to varnish the front 


rolls to prevent the “licking up” of 


-the roving ends. 


Back with the 
grain or side out, and then 
buffed or polished in a lathe. A thin 
coating of gum Senegal may be ap- 
plied which will tend to preserve the 
leather. Front rolls are covered flesh 
side out and smoothed down siightly. 
This gives a better surface on which 
to apply the varnish. 

A very satisfactory varnish for rolls 
is made by mixing ordinary carpen- 


rolls are covered 


smooth 


ter’s glue with acetic acid, allowing it 
to stand until dissolved, then adding 
Red paint. With a little 
judgment this may be brought to the 
right must 
be taken in the use of acetic acid, as 


Venetian 


consistency to use. Care 
an excess will penetrate leather, cut 
ting the glue and loosening the cover- 
ing. 

Doubtless right here some carder 
will object to the use of Venetian red, 
claiming that will give so 
smooth a body as Pnglish vermilion. 
So far as it goes, that is very true, 
but the foregoing mixture, made up 
with Venetian red, can be ground as 


nothing 
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fine as desired in a paint mill, and the 
finished roll will have a smoothness 
equal to that of English vermilion. 
As every paint shop is supplied with 
a grinding mill, the grinding costs 
nothing. 

Venetian red has two distinct ad- 
vantages over English vermilion. 
First, its cost is only about one-fourth 
as great; second, the basis of English 
vermilion being mercury, it tends to 
produce electricity in the railway and 
drawing processes. 

The first coat of varnish applied to 
newly covered rolls should be thin and 
allowed to dry thoroughly. Then give 
them a second and third coat, and the 
result will be a good wearing surface. 

When it is found necessary to re- 
varnish rolls, they should first be 
placed in a lathe and trued down 
slightly with fine sandpaper, to re- 
move any dents and make a uniformly 
even surface, then given one or two 
coats, as may be found necessary. 

Hot varnish, or even warm, should 
never be applied to rolls, as it is 
almost certain to cause the leather to 
flake or scale off. 

Shell rolls should always be paired 
up by gauging with some sort of a 
straight edge, in order to get rolls of 
as nearly an equal size as possible on 
the same arbor. A slight difference 
will not be noticed, as the rolls are a 
trifie loose, and the arbor being slight- 
ly crowning, they would have a tend- 
ency to find their correct positions. 

In placing the rolls in the machines 
endeavor to have the lap run with the 
work, for, if run in the opposite direc- 
tion, the constant resistance of the cot- 
ton in drawing will tend to rough up 
the edge of the lap and soon spoil the 
roll. 

It is very essential that every trav- 
erse rod shall be working properly 
in order, so far as possible, to give 
every part of the roll an equal amount 
of work. 
dent is formed in the roll in a very 
short time. 

Unless a sharp watch is kept, the 
oiler will get too much oil on the 
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arbors, and it will work onto the rolls, 
softening and ruining them in a very 
short time. 

An operative who spits on his hand 
and rubs the collected cotton off the 
rolls does his share in the work of de- 
struction. If he is accustomed to do- 
ing his work that way, the chances are 
that he will also scrape the roll and 
scratch the leather instead of throw- 
ing off the stirrup and taking out the 
roll to clean it properly. 

Before starting up new frames hav- 
ing fluted bottom rolls, the flutes 
should be thoroughly carded and pol- 
ished with a mixture of oil and 
whiting, in order to take off any wire 
edge, and thus prevent their cutting 
the top rolls. 

Probably more rolls are spoiled by 
heavy weighting than in any other 
way. It is, of course, impossible to 
give a rule for roll weighting which 
shall fit all conditions, but if extreme 
care is taken to weight only as heavily 
as is absolutely necessary to insure 
the proper drawing of the stock, a 
considerable saving on the roll biil 
will doubtless be effected. 

If the yarn should be drawing un- 
evenly, do not jump at conclusions 
and charge it all up to improper cov- 
ering of rolls. Look at the fluted roll 
and see if it is not dull or in need of 
earding out. Many rolls go back to 
the roll shop for re-covering when the 
trouble lies elsewhere. 

A liberal amount of personal atten- 
tion to the question of rolls by the 
overseer will prove of great advan- 
tage to the mill. 





—“Retting,” or “rotting,” is a process 
in which the vegetable gums surround. 
ing the fibre are dissolved and the 
fibre is at the same time freed some- 
what from the woody interior por- 
tion of the stalk and also from the 
thin outer cuticle. These gums are 
not soluble in water, but they are de- 
stroyed by a kind of putrefaction 
which takes place when the stalks are 
immersed for some time in soft water 
or are exposed to the weather. 
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Designation of the Direction of Twist 
in Yarn. 


The direction as well as the amount 
of twist in yarn exerts an important 
influence on the appearance of the 
woven fabric. 

By alternating threads of opposite 
twists in both warp and filling of a 
plain weave, excellent tricot effects 
ean be obtained running in either di- 
rection. 

The direction of the twist 
nuiterially the appearance of the cloth 
woven with a twill or similar weave. 
In some goods it is desirable to have 
the twill effect as pronounced as pos- 
sibte; in others the aim is to obliterate 
all trace of the twill and make the 
face smooth. It is necessary that not 
only the yarn sizes, set of the cloth, 
quality of stock, processes of manufac- 
ture, and amount of twist should con- 
tribute to the effect desired, but also 
that the direction of the twist in the 
yarn, be adjusted to the same end. 

In the of plain and 
fancy twist yarn, the direction of the 


affects 


manufacture 


twist is important, both in the single 
strands and 
twisted together. 

As the direction of the twist is such 
an important factor in the manufac- 
ture of yarn and cloth, it is Important 
that the manner of designating this di- 
rection should be uniform. 

Unfortunately this is not the case. 
A thread can be twisted in but two 
ways, to either one side or the other, 
and the words right and left 
been generally adopted to distinguish 
these two 
but the confusion has been caused by 
a disagreement as to which is right 
and which is left. The same 
tion of twist is designated both right 
and left by different individuais and 
the divergence is so widespread that 
it is necessary to first determine what 
direction is meant by left 
hand twist before a statement in re- 
gard to the direction of yarn twist can 
be accepted. 


when two or more are 


have 


directions in yarn twists. 


direc 


right or 
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Our attention was recently drawn to 
this subject by the necessity of adopt- 
ing ohne or the other designations in 
The Guide to Weaving, soon to be is- 
sued in book form. As our desire is to 
contribute to uniformity rather than 
to the adoption of the particular meth- 
od with which we are familiar, we ad- 
dressed a number of letters to manu- 
facturers and textile schools in differ- 
ent parts of the country, asking what 
was the practice of each in regard to 
the designation of the direction of the 
twist of yarn. 

The replies showed much confusion, 
the advocates of each form of desig- 
nation forward apparently 
convincing arguments to support their 
use of the one or the other word. As 
a matter of general interest we will 
give the substance of these arguments. 
In each letter a sample of yarn 
twisted in the direction shown at Fig. 


bringing 


1 was enclosed, and the references in 
the this direction of 
twist. 

No. 1. “L have always called such a 
twist a right hand twist, and wherever 
I have employed it has been 
called the same. I attribute the dif- 
ference of opinion largely to two rea- 
sons; the user of the yarn in the first 
place will naturally take the yarn be- 
tween his thumb and finger and de- 
cides if it gives more twist by turning 
to the right right hand, it 
must be a right hand twist, and if he 


replies are to 


been 


with the 


finds he can put more twist into it by 
turning it to the left, it is a left hand 
The maker and oft- 
times the spinner instruct those who 
the spindles from 


twist. machine 


put the bands on 
the cylinder that they must put the 
lending side of the band to the left 
side of the spindle or whorl, and by so 
claim they get what is 
a left hand twist, which 
from my point of view, is in reality a 
right hand twist.”’ 

No. 2. “in reply to your question as 
to the twist of the sample being either 
left, I will say that my ex- 
perience is to call it right twist. I 


doing they 


known as 


right or 
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was designer in the heavy woolen dis- 
trict of York, England, for ten years, 
and when 
twist right, if the twist. required was 


ordering would call the 
the same as shown in this sample.” 

No. 3. “I call the twist of your sam- 
pie of yarn left twist, and my explana- 
tion why, I can best give by illustra- 
tions of a left, Fig. 2, and a right Fig. 
3, twisted thread. The arrows indi- 
cate the direction of the twist. 

“In your sample the twist runs as 
in Fig. 1, from right to left.” 

No. 4. “The sample of yarn that 
you enclose is what we would call a 
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Fig. Fig. 2. 
left twist yarn. We know two mills 
in this city that would give exactly 
the opposite names to the twist of u 
certain yarn. We, however, have 
adopted the system of calling such a 
yarn as the one you enclosed in your 
letter a left twist, as this seems to be 
the one most generally used.” 

No. 5. “I 
that a yarn twisted as enclosed sam- 
ple was known as a left hand twist. 
The direction of the twist is seen by 
holding the yarn in the left hand, 
nearest the body, then taking hold of 
the other end of the yarn farthest 
from the body and noting in which di- 
rection it is necessary to twist the 
right hand thumb in order to impart 


have always understood 
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twist. For example, if the right 
thumb has to move to the right to im- 
part twist, the right thumb being 
farthest away from the body and the 
yarn held by the left hand, the yarn 
will be right twist. If the right 
thumb moves to the left, the yarn will 
be left twist.” 

No. 6. “The enciosed thread is 
called right twist in this mill and in 
all other mills with which I have hai 
relations or transactions.” 

No. 7. “In regard to the twist of 
yarns the sample you sent I should 
name a right hand twist. I have gone 





a 





WASSER. 








Fig. 3. 


inte this question to a certain extent 
and find that the majority of cotton 
spinners have a right hand twist 
which is the opposite of the so-called 
right hand twist of the majority of the 
woolen spinners.” 

The authors of the French and Ger- 
man text-books without exception. so 
far as we have examined their writ- 
ings, agree with the writer of letter 
No. 3, but the fact that they devote so 
much space to impressing upon their 
readers the importance of employing 
their method and the other fact that 
textile workers from Europe that have 
come to this covntry, vary in their 
designations of the directions of the 
twists, leads us to suspect that the 
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practice abroad may vary as in this 
country. 

At Fig. 4 is shown a rope made by 
twisting three strands, a, b, c¢, to- 
gether. These strands are untwisted 
at each end for a short distance. If 
the untwisted to be 
twisted, it is obvious’y necessary that 
the lower strands, a, b, c, must be car- 
ried successively ‘to the left. 
quently if reference is made to this act 


strands are 


Conse 


FIG, 4. 


of twisting, the direction of the twist 
in the rope must be termed left hand, 
and the opposite twist right hand. 

This line of reasoning answers very 
well for one end of the rope, but if the 
other end is referred to, with the ob- 
server’s position unchanged, the oppo- 
site conclusion is reached, as the upper 
strands, d, e and f, must be carried 
successively: to the right to form the 
rope, making the twist from this point 
of view right hand. 

The direction of the strands is indi- 
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cated by two arrows; if the arrow, g, 
is selected to indicate the direction of 
the twist, it is right hand; if the ur- 
row, k, it should be styled left band. 

These arguments pro and con are 
certainiy not convincing, except as to 
the need of uniformity, and the ques- 
tion must be settled apparently by no 
line of reasoning but by the adoption 
of that method that is in most general 
use, 

The rep.ies to our inquiries lead us 
that the the 
rope shown at Fig. 4 is more often 
called left hand and 
have therefore adopted this designa 
tion. This method has the additional 
advantage of the endorsement of at 


to conclude twist of 


than right we 


least two leading textile schools of the 
country. 
to 


We should, however, be glad 
hear from 
this subject, either in 


any of our readers on 


support of or 


opposition to our conclusion 





Direction of Motion. 


BY WILLIAM W. CROSBY, 


Principal Lowell Textile School, Lowe!}), 
Mass. 


(The Prof 
Lowel) 
shows 


Crosby 
Textile 
that the 


article 
the 
1900, 


following 
which appeared in 
Journal of March, 
author has ognized 
and sought to promote uniformity in th 
ation of of 
Referring to 
writes 


by 


rec 


the importance of 
desigy direction 
article 
follows: “In 
Motion, 
adopted a standard for 
at the Lowell Textile 
thoroughly understood 
within the school what is meant. It does 
correct the situation 
and mills that 
the other hand would 
make, 


yarn 
the 


view 


twis 
Professor 
of the 


will see 


the 
us as 
article, Direction of 
that 
naming the 
and it is 


you 
we have 
twist 


School, 


ou 
name their 
probably 
but it i 


not, however, 


side, those 
twist to 
have 


some criticism to 


must come toa standard 
""—Ed) 


obvious that we 
somewhere. 

In naming the direction of a given 
motion there must, of course, be as- 
sumed some datum point, line, plane, 
or combination of two or more of the 
three. If you wish to express the 
linear velocity or speed of a railroad 
train, you do so by stating the num- 
ber of miles the train recedes from a 
given point, in or beside the track, in 
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an hour; but the same numerical 
Vuantity might equally well express 
the speed with which the train ap- 
proaches other point beyond. 
This leads us to define our motion not 
merely for velocity but also for direc- 
tion; this we may name to the right 
standing 


some 


or the left, we meanwhile 
beside the track, if another person be 
facing us across the track, the train 
which has gone to our right will have 
gone to his left; thus we see that in 
naming such a motion, one particular 
point must be chosen as the reference 
point. 

This same principle must be borne 
naming the direction 
shaft; for a 


in mind when 
of rotation of a 


shaft running in a fixed direction wil 


given 


be named differently by persons fac- 


ing one another, standing at its oppo- 


site ends. Motions upward, to the 
right-handed, ‘‘with the sun,” 


with the hands of a 


right, 
“clockwise,” or 
positive 
effected the + 
sign; motions downward, to the left, 
“coun- 


watch are considered as 


(plus). and are with 


left-handed, “against the sun,” 
ter clockwise” or against the hands of 
negative 


a watch are considered 


(minus) and are affected with the — 
sign. 

In this way we can fix exactly the 
various motions with which we may 
wish to deal, and their magnitudes. 
A right handed 


one with threads so cut that when it 


serew is defined as 


is held pointing away from the ob- 
server and turned in the direction of 
the hands of a watch, it will enter 
the nut; if 
from the 
threads is upward to the right. 

In naming the twist of yarns there 
indefinite 


viewed 
of the 


such a screw be 


side, the direction 


seems to be considerable 
ness and confusion; for one person will 
say that the twist should be named to 
correspond with the screw where the 
direction of the fibre in the yarn is 
the same as the screw threads; an- 
other says that the direction of the 
spindle that spins the yarn should be 
the criterion: again it is said that the 
twist should have the same name as 
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the motion that produces it, named 
looking toward that end of the strand 
where the twist is appiied. 

If you twist two strands of yarn to- 
gether, turning right-handed while 
another person holds the other end 
stationary, the resultant strand will 
be right twist; if now the other per- 
son twists his end right-handed as he 
views it, more twist will be put in; 
if while you right-handed he 
turns left-handed, as he views it, the 


turn 


yarn will merely revolve and no twist 
will be put in. 

It will be noticed that the direction 
of the strands in a bit of yarn with 
right twist as named above, is direct- 
iy opposite to the threads of a right- 
handed This would seem to 


cause some confusion as in the case 


screw. 


of those who name the twist from its 
right or ieft- 


handed screws, but we can tind some 


correspondence to the 


element of logic in this, for the word 
“pwist” is essentially a verb and when 
we have named a certain strand as 
having a right twist, we have named 
it to correspond with the motion that 
produces it, but the word “screw” Is 
primarily a noun, the verb being a 
idea and that is 
with reference to the use of the arti- 


secondary named 
cle itself. 

To sum up, then, right twist as ap- 
plied to yarns is that twist which 1}s 
produced by turning the end of the 
yarn that is toward 
fastened to a distant point, in the di- 
rection of the hands of a watch as the 
watch is held in front of the turning 
strand, its face being toward the ob- 


you, the other 


server. 

Just why that part of the body that 
is toward the south when one is fac- 
ing east should have been called 
“right,” I unless, other 
than it should have name it 
were because it is usually the strong- 
er and abler of the two; but the fact 
remains that it is so named and we 


must adapt ourselves to it. 


cannot say, 


some 


Be silent when you give; speak 
when you receive.—Spanish proverb. 
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Vemoirs of a Veteran Master Mechanic. 


EBEN GOULD. 


Vill. 


Continued from November). 


In 1857, the time of the great panic, 
there was quite an excitement among 
the different woolen mills in New Eng- 
laud about trying to make what then 
was called Garibaldi cloth, named 
after the Garibaldi was very 
prominent then owing to the war in 
Italy. All the mill agents having sam- 
ples of this cloth tried to have their 
mills imitate these goods. The cloth 
consisted of a plain groundwork of 


who 


any desired color, with a great many 
small spots of any desired color on the 
face of it. Mr. B—— came to me one 
lay and said:— 

“Do you know how these spots can 
ve made and put in the cloth?’ 

“Well, Mr. B—, you and all other 
carders have been trying all your lives 
to keep cards from making nubs, and 
| think it is very funny if they cannot 
make a few now they are wanted.” 

That night I thought over the affair 
and got the clear in my mind 
how it could be done. The next morn- 
pg, I said to Mr. B——:— 

“The thing can be done very easily; 


way 


you can weave these goods as fast as 
you can weave plain goods.” 

Then I told him how it 
The method was so simple and 


could be 
done. 
easy that every one was searching for 
something more difficult and 
looked the only way that it could be 
At that time, the woolen busi- 
ness was done;” many mills 
were shut down for the winter, but 
quite a number of them were running, 
trying to make Garabaldis, and each 
one tried to keep their method of mak- 
ing the cloth a profound secret. 

My plan worked all right, and the 
machinery was soon covered with va- 
rious colored spots. The mill just 
rvshed these goods until the time 
came for them to be sold. It appeared 
that some parties in New York were 


over- 


done, 
“clean 
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about to import a large quantity of 
these Garibaldis, and had sent out 
samples to aid them in selling the 
goods when they arrived. First there 
appeared a notice in the papers about 
these cloths; later there appeared a 
notice to the effect that they would be 
on sale about a certain date. 
after the last named notice, another 
appeared stating that on a certain 
day, they would be sold at auction in 
John Street, New York City. During 
this time not a yard of the cloth had 
left our mills, but every storehouse 
was packed full of cases of Garibaldis. 
Just date of the 
single case of each kind of the goods 
was sent to New York, with a mem 


Soon 


before the sale, a 


orandum of how many there were of 
each kind in stock. 

Well, the day of the sale came, and 
we were all on the watch for results. 
Very soon dispatches began to arrive 
to ship such a case of goods to such 
a place, and so on until the last cas 
of the goods was shipped direct from 


the mill to the purchaser. The mill 


. how stopped making the goods, know 


ing they and 
would not 
this 
made 


were oniy a novelty 
have a long run. During 
however, the mill 
than it had ever 


dene before, as the cost of these goods 


hard winter, 


more money 
was not over 62 cents per yard, and 
they sold from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 
No one outside the mills knew where 
the goods were made. 

These spots were made as follows: 
We took two old waste cards from the 
ecard room, put them in a room at the 
dyehouse where they could be locked 
up to keep all intruders away; we 
then set them up and rigged the comb 
shaft with a stop motion so as not to 
comb the stock from the doffer until 
it was in proper condition. I selected 
wool with a short staple, and in the 
process of scouring and coloring gave 
it rather more than the 
amount of boiling, which would natu- 
rally make it more crimpy and more 
easy to nub. I then set the fancy off 
so as not to throw the stock from the 
cylinder, fed the wool in the usual 


ordinary 
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way on the feed apron, which was 
rigged with a stop motion to stop the 
feed when enough was on the card, 
then in a few minutes the wool would 
be converted into small nubs, just the 
size needed to make the spots in the 
cloth. When nubbed enough the 
comb would be started and the stock 
combed from the doffer. Then the 
comb stopped and the feed started for 
another batch. The nubs were bagged 
and sent to the pickers, there to be 
mixed with the wool for making the 
filing and then woven irto the cioth; 
no nubs were used in the warp yarn. 
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going to their work in the Harri 
woolen mills. I heard the boss carde 
telling a friend of his about their at 
tempts to make the spotted goods, and 
how they were going to do it. I did 
not say anything, but knew that th 
Harris Mills would never make th: 
Garibaldi goods in that way. I afte: 
wards learned that they got tired o 
trying and gave it up. 

Several years later, after Richari 
Dewso left the Harris mills and whil 
he was agent of the Merchant’s Milis, 
I put on a suit of clothes I had mad: 
from the Garibaldi cloth manufa 























eat Gal IB inne 








“1 WOULD TAKE OFF THOSE CLOTHES.” 


Not wishing everyone to know what 
was being done on these waste cards, 
I hired two small boys, who .had 
never worked in a mill, to come in and 
tend the waste cards. When anyone 
asked them what they were doing, 
they told them they were tending 
waste cards. They did not know nubs 
from waste, but they were waste 
eards all the same. After weaving, 
washing and fulling, it was but little 
work to do the rest of the finishing, as 
very little gigging was done and little 
sbearing, but the goods were given a 
good, even, fair pressing. 

After we were fairly under way 
making Garabaldis, I took a trip to 
Woonsocket on a visit to my father’s 
house. One morning while there, I 
was on the street as the help were 


tured in the mill, and went down to 
the shop. Mr. Dewso, seeing m: 
dressed in them, said:— 

“If [I were you I would take oft 
those clothes; they are the worst look 
ing things I ever saw.” 

“I do not wonder they look bad to 
you,” I said, “and if I had worked in 
a mill where they had tried to make 
these goods and failed, I think they 
would look bad to me also, but as | 
worked where they were a success 
and many of them were made, the) 
do not look bad to me, but instead 
look pretty nice.” 

“What do you mean?’ 

“The cloth that this suit is made of 
was manufactured in this mill along 
with thousands of yards of the same 
thing,” I replied. 
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He could hardly believe it. I then 
isked him if he knew about the big 
sale of imported Garibaldi goods in 
New York. He said he did. 


“Well,” I said, “every yard of that 
cloth was made in the old Maverick 
Mills.” 
heard of the success this 


That was the first he had 
mill had 


NEW MACHINERY 


(To be continued.) 


New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new mach 
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made on spotted cloths, and he never 
spoke again of the bad looks of my 
spotted clothes, but asked me many 
questions as to how they were made. 

I believe that the imported Gari- 
baldis arrived in New York shortly 
after the sale of our lot, but I never 
heard whether they sold well or not. 


inery, devices, and processes being »rought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest 


to textile manufacturers. 
market. 


Interested parties are referred to the manufacturers for further information. 


It is not a list of patents, but of improvements coming on the 


These items 


are published without charge and regardless of advertising consideration, the idea being to 
present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, etc. of interest to tex- 


tile mill men. 


A Doffing Device for Ring Spin- 
ning Frames. D. EB. Carey, Lawrence, 
Mass., is the inventor of an apparatus, 
which will soon be put on the mar- 
ket for doffing ring spinning 
semi-automatically. It cam be attach- 
ed to any spinning frame. The doffing 
mechanism is simple, and when not in 


fraures 


use is out of the way above the 
operator’s head. The movement of a 
crank quickly lowers the apparatus 


which simultaneously doffs tue fraine 
and puts the new bobbins in piace on 
the spindles. The apparatus breaks 
the end after the 
in place on the spindle and is raised 


new bobbin is put 


to a position above the operator's 
head. In raising the apparatus to this 


position it automatically places a set 
of empty bobbins in places for the 
next doff, and the full bobbins are 
now in a very convenient place to be 
gathered rapidly. The 
tion stops the frame from twenty to 
thirty seconds. There is nothing 
about the apparatus which will inter- 
fere with the hand doffing if an end 
showid break or any accident should 
happen. In spinning coarse 
the saving in time is a very consider- 
able factor, and it is also claimed that 
there is considerable saving of labor. 


whole opera- 


counts, 





We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 





Hand Shuttle. The 
American Loom Company, Readville, 
Mass., has recently placed on the mar 
ket an improved shuttle for cotton 
looms which can be threaded by hand, 
thus obviating the unhealthy practice 
of sucking the thread through the eye 
of the shuttle. 


Threading 


The thread when once 
in the delivery eye cannot pass back. 
The wood of the shuttle is very little 
cut away to accommodate the thread 
ing plate. They have been endorsed 
not only by manufacturers but by la 
bor organizations. 

Cotton Shear. The H. E. 
Machine Co., of 


Pender 
Worcester, Mass., 
have recently placed on the market 
The frame is a 
from old 
Being 


a new cotton shear. 


radical departure style 


‘frames in common use. 
square frame it is claimed to be more 
serviceable, better balanced, less liable 
to vibrations and more easily adjust- 
ed. They have been installed in sev- 


eral leading mills 


Cloth Inspecting and Trimming 
Machine. The H. E. Pender Ma 
Co., of Worcester, Mass., are 
pacing on the market a cloth inspect- 
ing and trimming machine with a 


chine 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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positive drive and reverse motion 
worked by the foot. The treadle is 
divided in the centre, each part work- 
ing separately, one being used for for- 
ward and the other for backward mo- 
tion of the cloth. The machine is also 
built with three brushes and measur- 
ing attachments. 

Twister Stop-Motion. The Draper 
Company, Hopedale, Mass., have re- 
cently made improvements in the T. 
H. Smith Twister Stop-Motion. ‘The 
claims for this machine are that it is 
simple, cheap and effective and can be 
applied when the frame is running. 
It is adapted for frames in which a 
singie line of rolls is used, the yarn 
being delivered from the under side 
of the roll. 


Head Motion Attachment for Leno 
Weaving. W. A. Hilton, Utica, N. Y., 
has invented and is placing on the 
market an attachment for a leno head 
motion by which the motion and parts 
are much simplified. It can be at- 
tached to any ordinary dobby head. 
He is also bringing out an improved 
doup heddle. 


Automatic Cop Builder for Mules. 
The Societe Alsacienne de Mulhouse, 
rermany, bave placed on the market 
an automatic device for regulating the 
tension of the yarn while being 
wound on the bobbin in mule spin- 
ning. It requires adjustment only 
when a change in the size of the yarn 
is made, and is said to need no atten- 
tion from the spinner during the wind- 
ing of the bobbin. It is operated by 
a finger attached to the arms earry- 
ing the faller wire. 


Grinder for Leather Rolls. Drons- 
field Bros., Limited, Oldham, Eng- 
land, are placing on the market an 
improved grinder for leather rollers. 
The grinding dise is covered with a 
ribbon of emery or glass-coated fillet- 
ing. The rotary dise traverses back 
and forth along the length of the 
grinder. 


Condenser for French Drawing 
J. Litty, Guebwiller, Alsace, has in 
vented and recently placed on th: 
market a device for taking the plac 
of the leather aprons in French wo 
sted drawing. It consists of two co 
rugated plates vibrating in contact 
with each other. For fine slubbing a 
corrugated roll is substituted for th 
upper plate. The attachment is man 
ufactured and applied to either on o 
new machines by three machine build 
ers. Societe Alsacienne de Constru: 
tions Mechanique, Mulhouse; Marti 
not, Galland et Cie, Guebwiller, <A] 
sace; N. Schlumberger et Cie, Bi! 
shwiller-Thann, Alsace. It is stated 
that the device is giving excellent re 
sults in the mills. 


Automatic Dyeing Machine fo: 
Raw Stuffs. Eduard Esser and Co. 
Goerlitz, Germany, have patented and 
are placing on the market an auto 
matic dyeing machine for raw stock 
The circulation is obtained by means 
of an upright shaft in a pipe in the 
centre of a round dye tub. On this 
shaft are wings that force the dye 
liquor up or down as desired. The 
shaft is driven from a pulley fastened 
to the side of the tub. From this pul 
ley a belt passes over carriers to the 
pulley in the centre. The frame wor! 
supporting the driving pulley and bel! 
is hinged so that it can be swung ou 
of the way when removing stock 
from or placing it in the tub. 


Jute Preparing Machine. Douglas 
Fraser & Sons of Arbroath, Scot 
land, have recently placed on the ma 
ket two improved machines for pr 
paring jute. One isa ring drawin 
frame with which it is claimed that a 
better “pinning” of the sliver and 1 
shorter “nip” at the drawing rollers is 
obtained than with the ordinary pus! 
bar machine. The other machine is 
spiral roving frame; the arrangemet' 
of the expansion cones forming 
novel feature of this machine. 





DYEING DEPARTMENT 


Dye Recipes for December. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ yn which is issued each month by 


the TEXTILE WokLD. The Supplement contains 
The selection of samples is carefully wade, and it is the aim to show shades 


recipes given. 


he colored samples, dved aceording to 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which tne requirements of the market 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is al 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 
Recipe No. 177. 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Brown Y P on 100 lbs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Brown Y, P. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 170° I., and dye at a boil 
for one hour. 
Direct Brown Y 
lent 
and full shades of brown. 


P possesses excel- 


coloring power and dyes even 


Recipe No. 178. 


Scarlet on Worsted Varn 


Tyemond Scarlet C B on 100 Ibs. wor- 


sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tyemond Scarlet C B. 
(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 
Platt St., New York.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 to 5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. (To ex- 
haust.) 

Enter yarn at 104° F., and bring the 
bath to a boil in about % hour, and 
the dyeing continued at a boil for % 
hour longer, exhausting the dye bath 
as completely as possible. 

In dyeing goods -not easily pene- 
trated, it is well to add 5 lbs. of Ace- 
tate of Ammonia at the start, ex- 
hausting toward the end with Acetic 
Acid. 

Tyemond Cc B 


milling and 


Scarlet possesses 


good fastness to stoving 


and ordinary exposure. 


page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is ra 


Recipe No. 179. 
Brown on Worsted Varn. 


Domingo Chrome Brown B on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dyebath with 


3 Ibs. 


Domingo Chrome Brown 
B. 
C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park 
New York 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphate. 
10 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 130° F., bring to a boil wud 
dye at 
hour, exhausting the bath by 

1 lb. Sulphurie Acid. 

After 

adding 


Place, 


this temperature for about 1 


adding 


treat 42 hour at the boil by 


2 lbs. of Potassium Dichromate 


to the dye bath. 


Domingo Chrome Brown B with- 


stands fuiling and washing excel- 


lently, and may be classed with the 


alizarines for fastness. 


Recipe No. 180. 
Orange on Cotton Varn 
Tetrazo T G on 100 


cotton yarn. 


Orange lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tetrazo Orange T G. 


New York and Boston Dyewood 
Co., 156 William St., New York 


30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 170° F., 
dye at a boil for 1 hour. 


bring to a boil and 


produces an 
and 


Tetrazo Orange T G 
even and full 
possesses all of the characteristics of 


shade of orange 


the direct cotton colors. 
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Recipe No. 181. 
Piak on Cotton Yarn. 
benzo Fast Pink 2 B L on 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1% ounces of Benzo Fast Pink 2 
B I. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
5 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt Crystais. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter yarn at 170° F., and dye at a 
boil for % to 1 hour. 

Benzo Fast Pink 2 B L exhausts 
the dye bath well and possesses excel- 
lent fastness to light. For general 
purposes it will be found to be an ex- 


100 Ibs. 


cellent pink. 
Recipe No. 182. 
Yellow on Worsted Vara. 
Chinoline Yellow on 100 ibs. of wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Chinoline Yellow. 


(New York and Boston Dyewood 
Co., 156 William st, New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boiling temperature for 1 
hour. 

Chinoline Yellow is an excellent 
wool and silk, and 
compound 


yellow to use on 


in the production = of 
shades. 
Recipe No. 183. 
Reden Worsted Varn. 
Amido Naphthol Red 6 B on 100 Ibs. 
of worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2lbs. Amido Naphthol Red 6 B. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 


15 Ibs. Sodium Sulphate. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter at 160° F., bring slowly to a 
boil and dye at a boiling temperature 
for 1 exhausting the bath if 
possible. 

Amido Naphtho! Red 6 B is easily 
evenly. Its 


hour, 


soluble and dyes very 
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fastness to rubbing and alkaiies is ex- 
cellent, and it stands light well 
enough to answer all ordinary require- 
ments, 


Recipe No. 184. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Sulpho Cyanine Black 2 B on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Sulpho Cyanine Black 2 B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 Ibs. Acetate of Ammonia. 
Enter at 100° F., bring slowly to 
boii and exhaust slowly with addition 
of acetic acid. 
Sulpho Cyanine Black 2 B. 
fastness to light, and 


pos- 
sesses excellent 
in this regard may be considered one 
of the fastest blacks in the market. 
It also possesses good fastness to 
washing and milling, and to acids, at- 


kalies and carbonization. 


Recipe No. 185. 
Violet eon Worsted Varn. 
Benzyl Violet 6 B on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Benzyl Violet 6 B. 


(A. Klipstetn & Co., 122 Pearl 8t., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Sait. 


3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for 1 hour, 
exhausting the bath if possible. 
Benzyl Violet 6 B produces an even 
and bright shade of violet. 
Recipe No. 186. 
Hed en Worsted Yara. 
Chrome Fast Red G on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Chrome Fast Red G. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 213-215 Water 
S!., New York. 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 120° to 140° F., and bring 
to boil. Boil % of an hour, then add 
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4 lbs. Sodium Bisulphate, 
and boii % hour longer. 

After treat in a fresh bath for about 
% hour with 

1% Ibs. Potassium Dichromate. 

3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Wash thoroughly and dry. 

When dyed in this way and after 
chromed, Chrome Fast Red G pos- 
sesses good fastness to miiing, 
boiling in an acid bath, crabbing, car- 
bonizing, light and calendering. 


Recipe No. 187. 
Blue oe Cotton Yarn. 
Naphtogene Blue B on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Naphtogene Blue B. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 213 215 Water 
St., New York. 


1 Ib. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Dye at a boil for 1 hour, rinse 
slightly and enter into a cold diazo- 
tizing bath containing 

3 lbs. Sodium Nitrate, 
13 lbs. Commercial Muriatic Acid, 
and work 20 minutes. 

Then develop in a cold bath made 
up with 

% Ib. Beta Naphthol, 
% lb. Caustic Soda Solution (76° 
Tw.), 
and work for 20 minutes more. 
and dry. 

Naphtogene Blue B is extraordi- 
narily fast to light and also very fast 
to washing. 


Wash 


Recipe No. 188. 


Black on Worsted Varn. 
Domingo Chrome Black F F on 100 
ths. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
7 Ibs. Domingo Chrome 

F F. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Plate 
New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and 
cye at a boil for % of an hour. 
Then add 


Black 
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5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Continue boiling % hour and ex- 
haust dye bath by adding from 1 to 2 
Ibs. of Sulphuric Acid. Cool some- 
what, and after treat for % hour in a 
boiling bath containing 

2 Ibs. Dichromate. 

Domingo Chrome Black F F is one 
of the 
market, 


Potassium 


fastest 
wil 


very blacks on the 
and stand fulling and 
sunlight to a remarkable extent. 
Recipe No. 189. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 

Milling Red B on 100 Ibs. of worsted 

yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Milling Red B. 


(. M. Thayer & Co., 106-112 
Broad St., Boston.) 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Dye at a boil. The bath will thor- 
oughly exhaust. 
Milling Red B shades 
which are very fast to light and full- 


ing. 


produces 


Recipe No. 190. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Azo Merino Black B on 100 Ibs. wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 Ibs. Azo Merimo Black B. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
St., New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boil for 1 hour, exhausting 
the dye bath if possible. 

Azo Merino Black B 
level, penetrates well, and yields full, 
bloomy shades, very similar to those 
of Logwood, which do not alter in ar- 
titicial light. Its fastness to light al- 
kalies, steaming, sponging is very 
cood, as well as fastness to stoving 


dyes very 


and rubbing. 


Recipe No. 191. 


Scarlet on Worsted Varn. 
Tyemond Scarlet 6 B on 100 lbs. wor- 


sted yarn. 
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Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tyemond Scarlet 6 B. 
(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 
Platt St., New York.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Pnter at 104° F., bring to a boil in 
1% hour and dye at this temperature 1 
hour, exhausting the dye bath by add- 
ing an additional 

2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Tyemond Scarlet 6 B possesses good 
fastness to scouring and milling and 
will not bleed into white. 


Recipe No. 192. 
Red on Worsted Varn. 


Anthracene Chrome Red A on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. 


worsted ) 

Prepare the dye bath with 

3 lbs. Anthracene 
A. 


(Cassella Color 
St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter the yarn at 100° to 


Chrome Red 


Co., 182 Front 


120° F., 


bring to a boil in 20 to 30 minutes 
and after 1 hour add 

2 Ibs. 
and continue the boiling for % of an 
hour. 


Anthracene 


Potassium Dichromate, 


Red A 
evenly, producing results very 
fast to milling and acid. 
The fastness to light is also excellent, 


Chrome dyes 
very 
washing, 
and it is one of the most valuable 
dye-stuffs in the market for the pro- 


duction of red shades upon wool. 


The After-Chroming of Acid Blacks on 
Woolen Piece Goods. 


Although Logwood still occupies a 
strong position in the woolen piece dye 
house for the production of blacks 
upon such fabrics, yet it does not have 
the field to itself by any means. Dur- 
ing the past few years there have 
heen produced by the dyestuff manu- 
facturers a constantly enlarging series 
of colors that are remarkable for the 
closeness with which they approach 
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the shade of logwood when properly 
dyed upon woolen material. 

The old types of acid blacks, which 
were simply dyed from an ordinary 
acid bath with glauber’s salt, marked 
a long step towards the successful pro- 
duction of the black dyestuffs of the 
present day, which are slowly but 
surely encroaching upon the ground of 
logwood. 

The art of black dyeing, as applied 
to woolen fabrics, 


must necessarily 


commence with the scouring, for nv 
however skillful, is capable of 


delivering level dyed pieces unless the 


dyer, 


fabrics have been cieansed of all dirt, 
grease, oils, etc. Formerly it was the 
practice to chrome and then apply the 
dyestuff, but the better known artifi 
cial blacks of the present day are ap- 
plied by a process that is but a slight 
modification of the ordinary acid dye- 
ing method, the details of which may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

The thoroughly scoured and rinsed 
yarn or piece goods is dyed in a bath 
containing the necessary quantity of 
dyestuff, together with giauber’s salt 
and a small quantity of acetie acid, 
say, four (4) per cent. as recommended 
Sykes & Street for their 
Blacks, although 
products may require the addition of 


hy Messrs. 
Acid-Chrome some 
sulphuric acid at this stage. The goods 
are entered at a temperature of 170 de- 
grees I’., brought to the boil and boiled 
for one half hour, during which time 
much of the color is taken up by the 
wool, when the bath is cleaned or ex- 
hausted by the addition of not more 
than two (2) per cent. of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with 
and the boiling continued for at least 
one-half hour additional. 

The final operation is to add about 
and one-half (1 1/2) pounds of 
bichromate of potash, or equivalent 
bichromate of soda, and boil for one- 
half hour, when the bath will be found 
to be, in almost every instance, clear, 
and the goods dyed a handsome, deep 
rich color, difficult to secure in any 
other way. 

The Acid Chrome Blacks of Messrs. 


previously water, 


one 
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Sykes & Street are prominent types of 
this general class of dyestuffs, and 
which are well known wherever wool- 
en cloth dyeing is practiced success- 
fully. 

Other modifications of the above de- 
tailed process are possible, and no 
doubt individual dyers will be able to 
make valuable modifications in it, to 
meet the needs and requirements of 
their own particwar work. 

The time is at hand when the rather 
cumbersome mordanting and dyeing 
processes are beginning to be relega- 
ted to the rear, in favor of the more 
advanced and _ practical 
specially where equally desirable re- 
sults are secured. 


processes, 





Diazotizing and Developing Machine. 
ROGER WILLIAMS, 


My attention has been called to 
“hat was recently offered to German 
dyers as an improved machine for di- 
azotizing and developing yarn, and its 
with the 
\merican machines prompts the fol- 


operations as compared 


owing r-ffections regarding the meth- 
ods for this process: 

One very great defect of this ma- 
hine is of the very small quantity of 
yarn handled 
idvantage in diazotizing yarn, it is in 


two pounds. There is no 


fact, injurious to cotton or cotton 


varns, because nitrate of soda and 


uuriatic acid or sulphurie acid used 
n the diazo bath forms nitrous acid, 
which warmed up would tender the 
thread before it could be washed olf 
n water. 

Again it would be nowhere as com 
pared with the machines used in this 
country for that purpose, namely, the 
which dyes, diazo- 
from 250 to 450 
pounds at one operation with only one 
handling, but it has to be extracted 
after. 

In the Provi- 
dence, two men dye, diazotize and de- 
velop from 400 te 600 pounds in ordi- 


nary yarn tubs; where machines are 


Ivlauder-Weldon, 
tizes and develops 


dyehouses around 
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used, from 750 to 1,400 pounds a day. 

The advantage of operating with 
large lots at each dyeing is easily seen 
because each lot is uniform and large, 
whereas in the German machine prac- 
tical'y only 4 pounds is handled, mak- 
ing twenty-five lots to each hundred 
pounds dyed. Furthermore, I think 
it would take longer to do 100 pounds 
on this machine than it would by hand 
labor in this country. When machines 
are used here there is a dye storage 
tank and pump, and the material is 
diazotized, and 
with handling. 3etter re- 
sults are obtained by this method but 
the shade little 
from carrying out the three operations 
in the same machine. 


dyed, washed devel- 


oped one 


becomes a browper 


Boiler and Bleaching Kiers. 


Not every boiler or plate iron work- 
er knows how to make properly con- 
structed boiling 


and bleaching kiers 


for use in textile industries. It is a 
distinct specialty, and very few have 
given the consideration to the subject 
and made it a distinct line of business 
as have the William Allen & Sons Co 
of Worcester, Prior to 1896, 
cotton bleacheries and dye works usu- 
ally got out their own specifications 
and turned the job over to some local 


Mass. 


It was at 
of William 
has since been 


boiler or piate iron works. 
this time that the 
Allen & Sons, 
succeeded by an 
pany, 


firm 
which 
incorporated 
had built a 
kiers for 


com- 
who number of 
bleaching textile establish- 
ments, introduced the Allen improved 
hoiling and bleaching kier as a textile 
combining the 
which their experience in 
building kiers had demonstrated to be 
They have improved the 
model from time to time, and patented 
some of their special features, and the 
kier that they are now putting on the 
market advantage 
that long experience can suggest. 

The principal items in such an ap 
paratus are economy of steam and 


specialty, improve- 


ments 


successful, 


combines every 
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labor, and they have reduced the 


amount of steam required to about 
one-third the amount, and 
the labor about one-half. The vomit 
being in the centre 
outside, which 
tearing of the 
and our. 
and saves 


ordinary 


pipes instead of 
are on the 
the snarling 
while 


avoids 
and 
running in 
more room 


goods 
It also gives 
The 

which is 
pipes, is 


labor. circulation of the Ili- 
rapid, through 


obtained by 


quor, very 


the outside 
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are all that is required for the opera 
tion of the kier, Each vomit pipe is 
with a tell-tale which ind 
cates the condition of the circulation 

The rivets which come in contact 
with the goods are driven counte: 
sunk, giving a smooth surface, avoid 


provided 


ing any injury to the goods. 

This kier is built inf any size up to 
9 ft. in diameter, and of any required 
height. It is furnished with a man 
hole on top, 5 ft. or less in diamete 


THE ALLEN BLEACHING KIER, 


ejector pipes within them and by 
spray nozzles peculiar to this kier 
from which the liquor is ejected, 
a perfect distribution of the chemicals 
over the top of the goods is insured. 
This rapid circulation of the liquor 
decreases the pressure in the space 
below the grates, which in turn causes 
an equally rapid circulation of the 
liquor through the goods. 

The circulation and boiling steam 
systems are independent of each 
other and are contained entirely with- 
in the kier. 

Two valves, one for each system, 


The kier is also made with a cover 
hinged or movable, of the full size o! 
the kier. The cover is made steam 
tight by special packing fitted to 
grooves and fastened by quick acting 
wheel nuts. The legs are made o! 
such length as to give any desired dis 
tance below the kier, keeping the bot 
tom head from the floor, thus prevent 
ing corrosion. A safety valve, steam 
gauge, and wrench for cover are fu) 
nished with each kier. 

By using a closed kier the bleac! 
house is kept free from steam ani! 
damage to roof and building as wel! 
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as other disagreeable features are 


avoided. 

The jist of users of the Allen im. 
proved kier comprises almost a direc- 
tory of the larger bleaching estab- 
lishments in the country, some of 
which are using as many as 14 or 15 
kiers, covering five and six repeat 
orders. Among their later orders have 
been a number from knit goods 
bleachers and knitting mills operating 
their own bileacheries. 

They make speciai sizes for small 
production. 

Besides their bleaching kiers, they 
also build an improved steam box for 
worsted and cotton yarns, print goods, 
ete.. of which many are in use, the 
Dean patent and Manning upright. 
boiler, smoke stacks and all kinds of 
heavy plate iron work. 





Dyeing Aniline Black.* 





K. OFHLER, OF FENBACH, O M. 
(Continued from Nuvember 


The hanks should be turned after 
two hours: In place of the sticks it 
is advisable to use wooden laths 
about 1 1/4 inches square and about 
10 feet in length, with the corners 
rounded off. They should be free of 
knots, well planed and smoothed with 
emery paper. 

Before using, the laths should be 
wiped over with black mordant and 
dried. 

About 4 1/2 Ibs. of yarn are placed 
on one lath. To turn the yarn, each 
lath is turned by hand until the posi- 
tion of the hank has been reversed. 
In this way 100 lbs. of yarn should be 
turned by two men in not more than 
8 to 10-minutes. 

It has already been pointed out, 
that dyeing of aged black consists of 
two phases, the drying and the age- 
ing, both taking place in the same 
room, 

*This article is by the leading man- 
ufacturer of aniline salt in Europe, his 
annual production being about 4,000 tons. 


The American agents are Geisenheimer 
& Co., 189 Front St., New York. 
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Two hours after turning the yarn 
ior the first time, it is given half a 
turn, which operation is repeated at 
intervals of two hours. 

According to the action of the ager, 
the yarn will be dry in from 4 to 6 
hours. The ageing proper follows 
now. Moist heat is required for this 
purpose. Steam is carefully allowed 
to pass into the ager. The dry bulb 
thermometer suould register 94.5 deg. 
F., the wet buib 86 deg. F. During 
this time the aniline black (emerald- 
ine) is actually formed. Gases pos- 
sessing a strong smell and consisting 
principally of hydrochloric acid and 
various oxides of chlorine are lib- 
erated, 

The yarn is turned from time to 
time and it remains in the slowly ven- 
tilated ager until it appears of a 
blackish green color. 

This may occupy from 6 to 8 hours 
or more. 

It is now taken out of the ager and 
chromed in the following bath: For 
100 Ibs. of yarn, 200 gals water, 6 Ibs. 
bichrome, 4 3/4 gills sulphuric acid. 

The yarn is turned quickly for 10 
to 15 minutes at a temperature of 
166.5 to 176 deg. F. and is afterwards 
thoroughly rinsed in water. Finally 
it is soaped for 15 minutes at 176 deg. 
I’. in a bath containing 3 Ibs. of olive 
oil soap and 1 Ib. of soda per 100 gals. 
of water, rinsed and dried. 


The impregnating bath has been 
given for 50 lbs. of yarn. 

In case about 200 lbs. of yarn have 
to be dyed at the time, care should be 
taken to impregnate the following 
three 50 lb. lots in rapid succession. 

On account of the water contained 
in the first 50 lbs. of yarn, the bath 
will have been reduced in strength 
from 12 deg. Tw. to abom 11 1/4 deg. 
Tw. and from 4 to 41/2 gals. of liquor 
will have been absorbed. This may 
be calculated by measuring the height 
of the liquor from the mark which 
has been previously made inside the 
vat. 

It is essential that the concentration 
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of the solution remains constant dur- 
ing the impregnation of the succes- 
sive lots. 

In the case of 4 gals. of liquor hav- 
ing been absorped (which would cor- 
respond to 1/25 of the 100 gals. origi- 
nally employed) it will be necessary 
to add about 1/20 part of the ingredi- 
ents used for the first bath, namely: 
6 Ibs. aniline salt, 4.4 oz. bluestone, 1 
lb. 14 oz. sodium chlorate, 3.2 oz. am- 
gills alum- 


monium chloride, 1 pint 3.7 
inium acetate. 

The 
solved in as little water as possible 
(about 2 gals.), added to the original 
bath, which, if too strong, should be 


various ingredients are dis- 


reduced with water until it shows a 
strength of 12 deg. Tw. The marking 
in the vat will show whether the ad- 
dition has been sufficient to bring the 
The fol- 
been 


bath up to the original level. 
lowing working method has 
found out by experience: the aniline 
salt is dissolved in an equal weight of 
water. Stock solutions are prepared 
of bluestone, sodium chlorate and am- 
monium chloride. For each of these 
a separate measure, which holds the 
exact quantity required, is provided. 

As soon as the first lot of yarn has 
been taken out and extracted, the ani- 
line and after this the proper quanti- 
ties of the other solutions, including 
the aluminium acetate, are added. 

The second lot of yarn is entered 
after the strength of the liquor has 
been found correct by means of the 
Twaddle, 

The old bath remains always fit for 
use, providing the work is carried on 
continuously. 

In case a precipitate has been 
formed after the liquor has been kept 
for some time, filtering will be neces- 
sary. Yarn which has been impreg- 
nated with a turbid aniline solution 
will rub off slightly. 

If the process is not carried on con- 
tinuously, or if the aniline black is in 
its trial stage, the quantity of solution 
prepared should not exceed that re- 
quired for one lot of yarn. 

For this purpose it is recommended 
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to proceed in the following manner: 

Boil, rinse and dry the yarn. Fo 
200 lbs. of yarn prepare about one 
fourth part of the quantity of solutio 
given before. 

Stock Solution. 30 Ibs. aniline salt 
KX. Oehler, 1 lb. 6 oz. (688 gr.) blue 
stone, 9 lbs. 6.4 oz. sodium chlorat 
1 lb. (500 gr.) ammonium chloride, 
gal. 6 1/2 gills aluminium acetate, 1 
deg. Tw. 

The 
(125 1.), strength, 12 deg. Tw. 
2 1/2 gals. of this solution are poured 
About 2 
lbs. of yarn are impregnated at one 
time. After each lot, a quantity of the 
stock solution is 


whole is made up to 25 gals 
Two to 


into an earthenware basin. 


added. ‘To ensur 
even impregnation the yarn is turned 
in the solution until it is properly we 
out. It is now wrung three times and 
put aside. After treating the whol 
quantity in this manner, the operation 
is repeated and the yarn is now finally 
hydroextracted, 
etc. 
Remarks. 


stretched and aged 


All the appliances used 
for aniline black dyeing, such as tres 
tles, benches, wringing pegs and ves 
They 
be used exclusively for this 


sels, must be made of wood. 
should 
color. 

Alkali or even water which comes 
in contact with impregnated 
with black mordant will produce whit 
ish, respectively grayish stains. 

The temperature given for the dry 
ing and especially for the 
should on no account be exceeded 
high a temperature will 
tendering of the fibres. 

Direct daylight should be excluded 
from the ager. 

The shade of the finished black d 
pends upon the depth of the blackish 
green, produced in the ager. It is 
therefore advisable to impregnate in 
the morning, so as to enable shading 
in daylight. The intensity depends 
upon the amount of liquor absorbed 
by the yarn, so that a deeper black 
will be produced by using a liquor of 
12 deg. Tw. or 13.5 deg. Tw. High 
require more mordant than 


fabrics 


ageing 


Too cause 


counts 
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Of the greatest import- 
ance is uniformity in everything, in 


lower ones. 
the impregnation, the wringing or 
hydroextracting, in the drying and 
ageing. 

Mercerized yarn requires a liquor 
from 20 to 25 per cent. weaker than 
the standard solution. 


Stockings. Stockings and other hos- 


iery are impregnated, stretched on 
forms and turned from time to time 
or they are treated in rotating wire 
gauze cylinders. 

Cotton. The treatment of 


loose cotton is similar to that of yarn. 


Loose 


A stronger black mordant is however 
used, about 13.4 deg. Tw. Care should 
be taken to ensure thorough impreg- 
nation. 

After impregnating, 
and dry on hurdles. During the dry- 
ing operation it is necessary to turn 
the cotton from time to time. When 
perfectly dry, allowed to 
into the 
warm air and to complete the ageing. 
Pieces are padded at 


hydroextract 


steam is 
pass ager, to moisten the 

Piece Goods. 
their full width 
cession with a solution of 12 deg. Tw. 
The ageing is conducted in an appa- 
ratus constructed after the Preibisch 
system. The padded cloth passes over 
a system of rollers, through a heated 
chamber, which is provided with fans. 
It is dried in the first half of the ap- 
paratus and aged in the second half. 
The cloth leaves the apparatus after 
one to two hours, when it is of a dark 
green Finally the chroming 
follows as previously described. 

The process employed for the dyeing 
of silk union is a similar one. The 
temperature in the ager should, how- 
ever, be kept 9 deg. F. higher. 

Aged Black in Calico Printing. The 
general instructions for dyeing black 
apply also to printing. Practically 
speaking the dyeing of aniline black 
is mainly an adaption of the printing 
process. 

An insoluble copper salt, viz., cop- 
per sulphide or in place of this a 
minute quantity of vanadium, in the 


three times in suc- 


color. 
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form of a chloride, is employed as 
oxygen carrier. 

After the printing and drying, age. 

l’or styles containing black only, it 
is advisable to age very slowly (at 30 
to 35 
black, 
obtained by 


deg. nicer 


Hygrometer), A 
absolutely fast to rubbing, is 


this method. In case 
other steam colors are present, it is 
necessary to age rapidly by 
the cloth Mather-Platt 
After this pass through the ammonia 


box and 


passing 
through the 
into the 


ultimately proper 


steamer, for the purpose of fixing the 
other colors, 

For heavy patterns the addition of 
a small quantity of ammonia (2 1/2 to 
3 ozs. per 3 lbs. of aniline salt) is ad- 
visable. 

This ought never to be omitted, if 
the goods are through the 


Mather-Platt. 
The ammonia decomposes 


passed 


part of 
the aniline salt, aniline oil becoming 
free. It also counteracts the hydro- 
chlorie acid formed during the ageing 
(from 3 lbs. of aniline salt nearly 1 
oz. of hydrochloric acid gas is lib- 
and 


dering of the fibres. 


erated), therefore prevents ten- 

The ammonium 

chloride which is formed, on account 

of its hygroscopic nature, acts favor- 

ably on the formation of the black. 
(To be continued.) 





—The number of different establish- 
ments engaged in the textile indus- 
tries (except flax, hemp and jute) was, 
according to 1900, 4,170. 
The number has shown a decrease 
since 1870, when it was 4,790. This is 
the closing up of many 
small country custom mills (principal- 
ly woolen and 
The vaiue of the product has increas- 
ed from 199 million in 1870 to 297 
million in 1900. 


census of 


because of 


mills) consolidations. 


—The average capital of the 973 cot- 
ton manufacturing establishments re- 
ported in 1900 census is about $473,- 
000. The capital 
engaged in the manufacture of wool 
is less than $220,000. 


average of those 
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Cotton. 


New Mills. 

*Canada, Hamilton. A new Oobrick 
building, 150 by § feet, two stories high, 
is to be erected for the Dominion Cotton 
Belting Co., recently incorporated. Ameri- 
can capitalists are interested in the new 
enterprise 


*California, Stockton. Plans are being 
prepared by E. M. Frasier for the new 
buildings to be erected for the cotton 
mill. Will be 100 by 300 feet, one one 
story and the other four stories, brick. 
A separate building will be erected for 
the power house. About $300,000 will be 
invested in the enterprise. 


*Canada, Hamilton. The Dominion 
Belting Company expects to begin opera- 
tions in about three months in their new 
mill, upon which work of construction 
has begun. Company is incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000. Stitched 
cotton belting will be made J. M. 
Young, C. T. Grantham, H. H. Lehman 
and J. Spencer Turner are interested. 
Company’s postoffice address is Box 152. 


*Connecticut, New Haven. The Narrow 
Fabric Corporation, recently incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000, will start 
work at once on construction of new 
building for purpose of manufacturing 
narrow elastic and non-elastic fabrics. 
Earl Smith is president of the company 
and Archer J. Smith, treasurer. Both 
are connected with the American Mills 
Co. of Waterbury. 


*Georgia, Lindale. The walls of the 
new building under construction for the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, are up three 
stories and work of putting on roof 
started. The machinery has been ordered 
and will be installed as soon as the build- 
ing has been completed. 


*Indiana, Evansville. Contract has 
been let for erection of the Lincoln Cot- 
ton Mills. It is expected to have the 
buildings completed by the first of the 
year and the factory in operation by 
April lst. The main building will be 408 
by 129 feet, with boiler room 4 by 80 
feet, and engine room 56 by 44 feet. Two 
large warehouses will also be built. 


*Mississippi, Macon. Arrangements 
have been consummated for the cotton 
mill at this place. Adolph Suck, mill 
engineer and architect of Boston, has 
recently visited this place and accepted 
the proposition of the company to draw 
the plans and take charge of mill build- 
ings. Work is expected to be started 
early in January or possibly February. 
The mill is to be of 10,000 spindles’ ca- 
pacity on standard sheetings. 


*North Carolina, Burlington. J. Q. 
Gant & Sons expect to have their new 
mill completed by January. 


North Carolina, Gastonia. B. G. Rhyne 
will be superintendent and manager of a 
small frame building which is under con- 
struction at this place. Twenty new 4 
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inch dobby looms will be installed, for 
making fine goods, the yarn and warps 
to be supplied by the Modena Mill. It is 
expected that operations will be started 
next month 


*New York, Hornellsville. The new 
plant for the Merrill Silk Company will 
soon be ready for occupancy. The ma- 
chinery which has been purchased will 
give the plant a capacity of 300 dozen 
pairs of silk gloves, but company will 
not make that, however, at start. 


*North Carolina, Bessemer City. J. M. 
Torrence, reported interested in organiz- 
ing a company with capital stock of 
$300,000, to erect a fine cotton goods mill, 
has already secured a large portion of 
the requisite amount and it is hoped that 
work will start on construction in the 
spring. The plant will be drived by elec- 
tricity and will manufacture madras and 
other fine goods. 


North Carolina, Concord. A new plant 
known as the Magnolia Mills has been 
established here by J. M. Odell. A build- 
ing has been secured and 48 looms will be 
installed at first, (plant has accommoda- 
tions for 100). Fine goods will be made. 
Thomas J. Hatfield will be superinten- 
dent of the mill. 


*North Carolina, Spray. Work is under 
way on construction of the Moorehead 
Cotton Mills, which will be equipped 
with about 4,000 spindles. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Richard 
J. Meehan is president and Alfred H. 
Mothes, vice-president, of the Meehan- 
Mothes Company, recently reported or- 
ganized to operate the upholstery depart- 
ment of the E. H. Godshalk Company. 
They manufacture tapestry curtains, 
covers, piece goods, etc. Office and sales- 
room, &72 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Contract 
has been awarded William Steele & Sons 
for erection of a mill building for the 
American Lace Company, on Glenwood 
Avenue, between Eighth and Ninth 
Streets. The building will be 500 by 66 
feet, brick, four stories and basement, 
with power house, one story. 


*South Carolina, Laurens. Fine sheet- 
ings will be made by the Watts Mills, 
which will start work on construction of 
the new plant about January. Plant will 
be equiped with 15,000 spindles (ring) and 
40 looms, and employ about 200 people. 
Steam power will be used. 


*South Carclina, McCormick. At a 
meeting held recenttly by those interested 
in the cotiton mill projected, $35,000 was 
secured of the 350,000 necessary to start. 
B. Frank Mauldin will be president of 
the company which will be capitalized 
at $200,000, the balance 'to be taken by 
Northern capitalists. 


*South Carolina, Ninety-six. Work has 
begun on foundations for new mill to be 
erected here. 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga. J. H. Par- 
ham, Chattanooga, is president of the 
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Chattanooga Cotton Felt Co., capitalized 
at $10,000, and which recently started op- 
erations making cotton felt. R. B. Foth- 
ergill is treasurer and buyer for the 
company. They use electric power, op- 
erating garnett machines. 


*Tennessee, Memphis. The Memphis 
Bac. Co. has started operations in a 
warehouse which has been leased, making 
burlap bags. This is a branch of the 
Jackson Fibre Co., under charge of R. J. 


t 


\ ood. 








*Texas, Orange. The prospect of a 
otton mill at this place is very favor- 
able. Local and Houston capital are in- 
terested, as well as Boston parties, in- 
cluding Hon. J. W. Link, mayor of 
Orange; Judge A. M. Hatcher of Hous 
ton, Tex., and Adolph Suck, mill engi- 
neer and architect of Boston, Mass., 
who will draw the plans and have charge 


of construction, etc. It has not yet been 
decided how large the mill will be or 
just what kind of goods will be manu- 


factured, but in all probability it will be 
a 20,000-spindle mill on standard sheet- 
ings. 


*Virginia, Danville. Work is progress- 
ing on the buildings for the Dan River 
Power & Mfg. Co., which will equip each 
plant with 40,000 spindles. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. The Margolius Cot- 
ton Mills Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000, to operate 
the jute-bagging mill of Margolius & Co. 
R. Margolius is president of the com- 
pany; J. Hirsch, vice-president; I. Mar- 
colius, secretary and treasurer, and D. 
Margolius, general manager. There are 
two buildings, each 170x100 feet. Ma- 
chinery will be installed from plant 
formerly operated at Charlotte, N. C. 


Virginia, Norfolk. The Norfolk Yarn 
Mills have been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $40,000, privilege of increas- 
ing to $100,000. Barton Myers is president 


of the company; Robert M. Hughes, 
vice-president; C. Brooks Johnston, sec- 
retary, and F. M. Killam, treasurer. 


They have purchased buildings formerly 


operated as a knitting plamt and will 
install modern equipment for manufac- 
turing yarns. Samuel Stead, superin- 
tendent. 

‘Texas, Dallas. The machinery is be- 


ing rapidly placed in position in the New 
Century Cotton Mills, in which J. > 
Wiley has been actively interested. The 
boiler and engines have been placed, and 


some of the carding machines are ready 
to start. The spinning and other ma- 
chinery has been received and is being 
set up. Operations will soon be started 


by colored help. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 

*Alabama, Huntsville. The Dallas Mills 
are placing the machinery in Mill No. 
in position as soon as it is received and 
more than 400 looms are now in opera- 
tion. They expect to have the entire 
equipment of the mill, 28,700 ring spindles 
and 790 looms in operation during early 
part of December. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. The Gate City Cot- 
ton Mills, reported to install 5,000 addi- 
tional spindles in the mill, expect to have 
the total equipment, 10,000 spindles, in 
operation by November 20th. Company 
makes hosiery yarns, 6 ‘to 26s. 
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Barnesville. 


_*Georgia, The Georgia 
Underwear Co., reported erecting a 
larger boiler and engine and dynamo for 
purpose of increasing capacity, will also 
add 3 new knitting machines. This con- 


cern makes ladies’ cotton ribbed under- 
wear. 
*Georgia, Cedartown. The Standard 


Cotton Mills, previously reported to build 
a large addition to the plant, will install 
2,000 mule spindles in same. 














*Ceorgis, Columbus. Work has been 
Started toward building the new mill for 
the Muscogee Mfg. Co. The new mill 
will be 177x105 feet, five stories high and 
will be equipped with modern up-to-date 
machinery. 


Georgia, Gainesville. An additional 
building is to be built by the Pacolet 
Mfg. Co., to be used for a clothroom. 


The present room is to be equipped with 


looms 


*Georgia, Griffin. Work has been com- 


pleted on the new addition to the 
Rushton Mills. The building is 100 
by 75 feet, two stories. The first floor 
will be used for cloth room and the 


second for napping and spooling room. 


Georgia, Hawkinsville. The Hawkins- 
ville Cotton Mills will install sixty addi- 
tional looms in the mill. 


*Georgia, Lafayette. At meeting held 
by the Board of Directors of the Union 
Cotton Millis, it was decided to make the 
contemplated enlargement of the plant. 
They now operate 212 looms and will in- 
crease to 500, adding something like 10,000 


spindles. The present building will be 
extended to accommodate the new ma- 
chinery. The engine now in use will be 


replaced with a much larger one. 


*Georgia, LaGrange. The Park Cotton 
Mills, reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $20,000, privilege of increasing to 
$200,000, have started work on erection of 
a new building, which they expect to 
have completed by April 1903. They will 
install a chain system dye plant in the 
new mill. The machinery of the Park 
Mills at Troup Factory will be removed 
here. Howard P. Parks is president and 
general manager of the concern. 


*Georgia, Poulan. 
Mills advise us that 
duction of 4 yard sheetings about Feb- 
ruary Ist. Company is capitalized 
$100,000, with W. C. Vereen, president; J. 
G. McPhaul, treasurer, and G. H. Peck- 
ham, superintendent. Will operate 5,000 
spindles and 160 looms. 


The Poulan Cottton 
they will start pro- 


Maryland, Bank. The Baldwin Many- 
facturing Co has started work on erec- 
tion of a new mill, near Elkton. They 
have been operating in leased quarters. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. An ad- 
dition, 50 by 60 feet, is under construction 
for the Johnson-Dunbar Mills Co. The 
first floor will be utilized for preparing 
and beaming rooms, and the second, web 
drawing. They expect to have it com- 
pleted in about six weeks. 


Massachusetts, Thorndike. Sixteen 
new spinning frames have been recently 
installed in the No. 2 mill of the Thorn- 
dike Manufacturing Co. 
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*Massachuset Uxbridge. The Mum- 
rd River Tape Co. is installing 30 more 
bread machines in the plant. 


New York, Patchogue. Contract has 
veen let for the erection of a new build- 

100 by 60 feet, two stories, for the 
vuichogue Lace Mills, for purpose of 
istalling additional looms. They con- 
emplate having work completed by mid- 
lle of December. 


*North Carolina, Durham. The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co. advise us that they are 
} but 56 looms to the plant at 
which is all they anticipate put- 
1 at the present time. This will 

them total of 982 looms. 


North Carolina, Lexington. The No- 

komis ‘otton Mills have recently in- 
stalled a 250 h. p. engine in the mill. 
rhey now operate 12,500 spindles and 320 
looms, 


*North Carolina, Randleman. The Ran- 
illeman Cotton ills are installing the 
:dditional 2,500 spindles in the addition 
recently completed. 


North Carolina, Spray. A new dye- 
house has been completed for the Lily 
Mills. They have installed the latest im- 
proved machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. A new build- 
ing, 180 by 30 feet, brick, is under con- 
struction for T Birkin & Co., for a 
stock house. i greater part of the 
building now used for stock room will 
be added to the present finishing depart- 
ment, 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. An ad- 
ition, 80 by 60 feet, three stories, is to 
ve built by Nelson Kershaw, to be used 
for finishing Turkish towels. The old 
Tuscarora Mill, recently purchased by 
Mr. Kershaw, is also being remodeled, 
by addition of 30 feet and another story, 
increasing to three. A new boiler and 
engine room has also been started. Will 
also install 150 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Trainer. The Trainer 
Spinning Co. has installed new picking 
machinery, revolving flat cards (40 inch) 
and combers in the mill. 


*Pennsy!vania, Philadelphia Henry 
Schadewald, n. e. corner Third and 
Huntingdon Streets, has recently put in 
88 looms for weaving hair cloth, seating 
ind crinoline, in new addition built, and 
will add 137 more, when addition has 
been completed. 


The Le- 
imates for 


*Pennsvivania, Philadelphi: 
high Mfg. Co. is receiving «€ 
construction of new six-story. brick 
bwilding, 56 by 152 feet, which is to be 
built at 4th Street and Lehigh Avenue. 
This will be an addition to their storage 
huilding. 


Rhode Island, Anthony. The Quidnick 
Company is having a cloth room built. 
The building is about 38 by 70 feet, one 
and one-haif stories, wood, and has al- 
ready been roofed. 


Rhode Island, Providence. A new skein 
yarn dyeing plant is under construction 
for the Atlantic Mills. They are also 
building a new singe house, 150 by 380 
feet, one story. 
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South Carolina, Anderson. The Orr 
Cotton Mills will start work about Janu- 
ary, doubling the capacity of the plant. 
It has not yet been decided whether fine 
or coarse goods will be made. If fine 
goods they will add 30,000 more spindles, 
and if coarse, 25,000. 

South Carolina, Columbia. Fifty addi- 
tional looms have recently been installed 
in the Palmetto Mill. 

*South Carolina, Greenville. The con 
work on the Woodside Cotton 
Miils will be pushed to completion. Cor 
tracts have been placed for all the ma 
chinery. 


stru ion 


South Carolina, Lando. A new two 
building, 350 by 75 feet is to be 
built by the Manetta Milis. Also new 
boiler and engine houses. 


*South Carolina, Spartansburg. The 
Saxon Mills will have a total of 2,vss 
ring spindles and 600 looms upon comple 
installation of the additional ma- 
chinery, which is being started up. 


tion of 


*South Carolina, Winnsboro. The Fair 
field Cotton Mills expect to have the ad 
ditions to the plant completed by Janu 
ary lst. They will then have a complet 
equipment of 20,000 spindies and 500 
looms. A new and larger engine will 
also be put in. , 


South Carolina, Yorkville. Contract 
has been let by the York Cotton Mills 
for the erection of an addition, 80x57 feet, 
to the plant and will equip same fm 
eone-winding. They now operate 13,264 
spindles and 7,000 twister spindles or 
yarns, 


Mills Starting Up 

*Massachusetts, Spencer. Leavitt & 
Goldberg, operating a woolen mill at this 
place, have dissolved partnership. The 
business will be carried on as the Leavitt 
Woolen Co., by H. C. Leavitt and his 
two sons. Operations have been resumed 
after a shut down of two weeks, during 
which time numerous repairs have been 
made about the property. 


New Hampshire, West Swanzey. Th 
5-set mill at this place, which has been 
shut down since last December, has been 
leased by W. H. Faunce, formerly of 
Camden, Me., and Norwich, Conn., and 
Mr. Ernest Maxfield, late superintendent 
of the Riverside Mills at Pittsfield, Me., 
who will form a company to be known 
as the Granite Woolen Co. They are 
now getting together their organization, 
and expect to start up within a few 
weeks on men’s wear and dress goods. 
H. W. T. Malli & Co. will sell the goods. 


*North Carolina, Greensboro. The Hu- 
comuga Mills have restarted under man- 
agement of C. N. Cone. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The 
Huguenot Mills will install 250 looms in 
the old Camperdown mill property which 
they purchased; not 200, as was reported 


*Texas, Hillsboro. The Hillsboro Cot 
ton Mills have made the first shipment of 
cloth this momth. They make a 
quality of duck 


zood 
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Mille Shutting Down. 

Mississippi, Moorehead. Operations are 
reported to have been suspended in the 
Moorehead Cotton Mills, which were put 
n operation about a year ago. The fail- 
ire of the local stockholders to pay up 
subscriptions in manner promised is at- 
ributed as the cause. 





Woolen. 


Kentucky, Louisville. Charles F. Mur- 
yhy of 26 Chauncy Sireet, Boston, is in- 
terested in a new worsted mill which is 
to be established here. A mill, 200 by 80 
feet, is to be built. -*lans have already 
been prepared. Mr. Murphy is president 
ind selling agent of the Hope Worsted 
Mills in Louisville. 


Eaton. Work has 

foundations for 
the new wovlen mill for the West Eaton 
Mfg. Co., replacing the plant destroyed 
by fire. 


*New York, West 
een completed on the 


Alfred 8S. Parker of 

Morrison have formed 
1 partnership and will conduct a plant 
for rag grinding and waste pulling. A 
new picker, rag grinder and garnett ma- 
chine are being placed in position. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Chester 
Worsted Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000, to operate 
the old Campbell property, recently pur- 
chased by W. T. Galey. New concern 
has leased the property. Joseph Mes- 
sick, J. W. Turner and W. Seymour 
Runk, are interested. They will operate 
eighteen spinning frames. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The Southern Rug 
ind Carpet Mills, which were incorporat- 
ed last January and purchased the plant 
of the Atlanta Rug Mills, from the re- 
ceiver, will increase materially aext 
year. 


Ontario, Dundas. 
Toronto and A. M 


Indiana, Mishawaka. The Mishawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co. will erect a new build- 
ing, 200x70 feet, five stories high, on prop- 
erty acquired. Three houses now on the 
site will be torn down. New building 
will be used mainly for storage purposes. 


Massachusetts, Hyde Park. ‘ae 
Gray & Co., expect to have their new 
addition to the varbonizing plant in 
operation by Dec. 1st. The capacity of 
the plant, when addition has been com- 
nleted, will be 8,000 Ibs. finished goods 
and 12,000 Ibs. carbonized stock per day. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. A small annex 
is being built for the Park Worsted Mill. 


*Massachusetts, Newton. The Saxony 
Worsted Mills, reported some time ago 
to add more spindles to the equipment 
in the mill, have completed installation 
of 10,000. 


The Russell 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. 
spinning 


Mfg. Co. has added two new 
machines to the spinning room. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. A large ad- 
dition is being built to the J. W. Helll- 
well Mfg. Co.’s mill, which will be used 
for carding and spinning. A new office 
and other repairs are also being made to 
the plant. The machinery, which was 
removed to mills at Canton, is being re- 
placed with new, for making waterproof 
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and mackintosh fabrics. It is understood 
that parties connected with the Marston 
Worsted Co., of Skowhegan, Maine, are 
now interested in the Helliwell Co. Mr, 
Gledhill has recently been here. 


Massachusetts, Saugus. Three new 
looms have recently been installed in T. 
Scott & Sons’ woolen mill. 


Massac husetts, Uxbridge. A new 
picker house, 40 by 60 feet, is under con- 
Struction for the Royal Woolen Com- 


New Jersey, Passaic. A large addition 
to be built in the spring by the Dun- 

Textile Co., for purpose of increasing 
> capacity of their plant. 


*New Jersey, Trenton. About 
will be expended by F. A. Straus & Co. 
on additions to the worsted mill here. 
A new engine and boiler house has been 
built. They will add six combs, four 
worsted cards and 3,000 spindles. Use the 
Bradford system. 


$125,000 


New York, Albany. 
ménts are to be made to William Bar- 
net's shoddy mill. Has not yet fully de- 
cided whether to install electrical power 
to run entire mill or new boilers. Addi- 
— pickers and cards will also be put 
n. 


Various improve- 


Clifton Heights. A new 
construction to E. Hey 
They are also 
house. (P. O 


Pennsylvania, 
iddition is under 
& Company's dye house. 
building a new sulphur 
address is Addingham.) 

Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. Work 
has been started on foundations for an 
addition to the Runnymede Worsted 
Mills, by the Thomas Kent Mfg. Co. The 
new building will be 200 by 62 feet, two 
stories. A 55 Killowat dynamo engine, 
for generating light for the plant, is also 
being erected. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans have 
been prepared for the erection of a third- 
story addition, 154 by 53 feet, for Albert 
Herbst & Co., and a separate building, 
75 by 65 feet, two and one-half stories, 


Texas, Waco. The Slayden-Kirksey 
Woolen Mills are to instal two 125 h. p. 
Heine tubular boilers, 


West Virginia, Charleston. The Ka- 
nawha Woolen Mills are installing addi- 
tional looms in the mill. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Kentucky, Louisville. It is reported 
that Frank Von Borries, proprietor of 
the Hamilton Woolen Mills, which have 
been operated on all kinds of shoddy for 
more than a year, contemplates starting 
up the weaving department, making 
dress goods. 


Oakland. Work has been 
started in the spinning room of the Oak- 
land Woolen Mill, although the wheel 
has not yet been placed in position. 


*Maine, 


Franklin. Operations 
have been resumed by the Singleton 
Worsted Co., whose plant was closed 
during removal to the new dyehouse. 


*Massachusetts, 


*Massachusetts, North Oxford. Weise 


& Nichols have started operations. 
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New Hampshire, Rochester. Charles k. 
Clark, of the Rochester Woolen Co., 
which purchased and operates the upper 
mill of the Norway Plains Millis, has 
recently secured the lower mill and will 
run same in connection with the present 
plant. The mill will be overhauled, re- 
modelled and equipped with new ma- 
chinery. It is expected to have it ready 
to start production about the first of 
May. 


*Pennsylvania, Darby. Edwin White 
ley is general manager of the Griswold 
Worsted Mills, Limited, recently organ- 
ized to operate the plant of the Gris- 
wold Worsted Mills. Operations will 
probably be resumed in two weeks, man- 
ufacturing worsted yarns, for the pres- 
ent, 


*Rhode Island, Providence. The Stand- 
ard Worsted Mills, a company recently 
formed by O. T. Inman, F. J. Bailey and 
Walter Slade, has succeeded to business 
of the Puritan Worsted Company, re- 
ported failed early last month. The 
companies’ accounts .ave been about set- 
tled by George Legg, through a division 
of the assets, amounting to about 25 cents 
on the dollar. The new concern will op- 
erate the 20 looms in the mill on men’s 
wear and fancy suitings, with Walter 
Slade as superintendent. 





Knit. 


New Mlills. 

*Indiana, Marion. Dr. H. Coran is 
president of the New York Commission 
Co., reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $35,000 to operate a knitting mill 
operating 160 knitting and 4 sewing ma- 
chines and 230 ribbers. Will sell direct. 
Employ 140. 


New Jersey, Bayonne. The Bayonne 
Knitting Mills, owned by L. EB. McCon- 
nell & Co., 5 Worth Street, New York 
City, and superintended by R. M. Evans, 
are equipped with 14 kniuing machines. 
Men's, boys’ and children’s sweaters are 
made. Blectric power is used. Goods 
are sold direct. 


*New Jersey, Camden. The Quaker 
City Hosiery Mills, previously reported 
incorporated, with capital stock of $100,- 
000, will be located in the Hollingshead 
Building, Ninth and Market Streets, 
Camden, and not Philadelphia. They will 
make women’s and children’s fancy seam- 
less hosiery, cotton in lace and fashioned, 
operating 60 knittting machines and 13 
sewing machines. Samuel C. Gill is pres- 
ident of the company, and J. F. Bard, 
agent. Goods to be sold by Dresser & 
Co. Will use electricity. 


New Jersey, Hammonton. The build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Hammon- 
ton Knitting Co., out of business for 
some years, is to be taken by the New- 
ville Knitting Co. as a branch mill. 
They expect to start operations in about 
two weeks, giving employment to 150 
people. This company was recently re- 
ported as considering Waynesboro as a 
likely location. 


New Jersey, Hoboken. The Applique 
Hosiery Co. wil start operations about 
Nov. 10th., at 115 Court Street, making 
fancy hosiery. Robert Baird is presi- 
dent of the company, which is capital- 
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ized at $25,000 and B. J. Harder, treas- 
urer and superintendent. Electric power 
will be used. 


New York, St. Johnsville. The Whit- 
ney Piano Case Co. property at this 
place has been purchased by H. K. 
Salisbury, formerly knit goods manufac 
turer at Amsterdam, and will remodel 
same for knitting purposes. Operations 
are expected to start in about six weeks, 
using electricity for motive power. 


*New York, Utica. The Avalon Knit- 
ting Company, manufacturing underwear, 
has transferred the machinery in the an- 
nex to their new mill, recently com- 
pleted, in which they will start opera- 
tions with about 100 people. They expect 
to move the entire plant to the new 
building about the middle of November. 


*North Carolina, Kernersville. The new 
knitting plant to be established by Mrs. 
J. W. Beard and Sons, will be operated 
as the Kernersville Hosiery Mills, start- 
ing about December Ist. The building 
and power has been completed and knit 
ting machinery ordered. 


Pennsylvania, Kutztown. The King 
Knitting Mill, H. K. Deisher, proprietor, 
is to be enlarged by an addition, now un- 
der construction. 


*Pennsylvania, Mechanicsburg. Samue! 
A. Suter is president of the Black Rock 
Knitting Co., recently reported to operate 
a mill at this place and connected with 
the Blue Ridge Knitting Co., at Hagers- 
town, Md. S. H. Weihenmayer is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the new com- 
pany. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. Operations 
will be startted November Ist, by the 
Franklin Knitting Milis, Roop & Baker 
Co., proprietors, manufacturing men’s 
ladies’ and misses’ hosiery. The plant 
is equipped with 40 knitting and 2 sewing 
machines. Charles L. Baker is treasurer 
of the concern; C. E. Peeling, superin- 
tendent, and Frank Roop, buyer. Wail- 
son, Porter, Giles & Co. will sell the 
goods. Steam power will be used. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Rox- 
ford Knitting Co., which is erecting a 
new mill, expects to have same ready 
for occupancy about January Ist. The 
main building is 200x60 feet, six stories 
high, with dye-house and boiler house 
separate. The building will be equipped 
with modern improvements in machin- 
ery, electric lighting, etc. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Maine, Bangor. The Berlin Knitting 

Co. has leased another building at 70 
Exchange Street and will occupy both, 
owing to large increase in business. 
They manufacture worsted underwear 
and sweaters, making a specialty of 
heavy wear for lumbermen. 


Massachusetts, Wakefield. Another ad- 
dition, 80) by 67 feet, three stories, is to 
be built for the Harvard Knitting Mills 


New Hampehire, Nashua. The Hitch- 
cock & Curtis Company, of Hartford 
Conn., has purchased the knitting plant 
operated by Mrs. Lucy R. Baker. The 
buildings are in good shape and contain 
more or less machinery, which has been 
in operation up to the present time. It 
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is quite probable that they will install 
some latest improved machinery. 

*Nova Scotia, Truro. The Truro Knit- 
ting Mills Co., Ltd., will start work 
about April on the erection of an addi- 
tional building, which they contemplate 
having completed August Ist. Concern 
manutactures knitted underwear. 


Ohio, Cincinnati. The Fairmount 
Woolen Mills, Adler & Co., proprietors, 
which have recently installed 42 knitting 
machines, hosiery dryer, Barker rubs, 
Balling machines and Apperly feeds in 
the plant, contemplate installing more 
machinery in the near future. Company 
makes underwear and ladies’ and men’s 
woo] and merino hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lee 
Hosiery Mills, Geo. B. Pfingst, proprie- 
tor, td and Cumberland Streets, will 
start work about December Ist on the 
erection of a new four-story building, 
200 by 56 feet, and power house, 77 by 30 
feet. Concern manufactures men’s full 
fashioned cotton and worsted half hose. 
New mill will contain 143 heads. 


Pottstown. Owing to 
poor health of Mr. Krause, of Fritz & 
Krause, manufacturers of cotton and 
lisle hostery, the firm will be dissolved. 
It is reported that the Pottstown Knit- 
ting Company, will purchase ¢he plant 
and make enlargements and improve- 
ments to it. 


Pennsylvania, 


Some additional 
installed in the 


*Tennessee, Athens. 
machinery hes been 
Athens Hosiery Mills. 


*Virginia, Berkeley. Work has been 
completed on the addition for the Berk- 
ley Knitting Mills, to be used for pack- 
ing room and finishing. Ten new knit- 
ting machines have been added, increas- 
ing the daily production to 60 dozen. 
They will soon start work on an addi- 
tion for drying and bleaching. 


Wisconsin, Merekaunee. S. Herman- 
son, manufacturer of woolen knit goods, 
has purcnased property at Menominee, 
where the plant will be removed as soon 
as arrangements are completed. 


*Wisconsin, Ripon. The Racine Knit- 
ting Co., which has purchased the plant 
of the Ripon Underwear Co., will operate 
the mill in connection with their under- 
wear mill at Stevens Point, making 
medium and high grade cut and fashion- 
ed underwear. Mr. C. W. Hayes will 
manage the underwear business for the 
company. The machinery in the Ripon 
Mill has been increased to 30 knitting 
machines and 22 sewing machines. 


Mille Starting Up. 

*Massachusetts, Newton Lower Falls. 
The Wellesley Knitting Mills have been 
organized with capital stock of $50,000 
(Paid in) ¢o operate the plant of the 
Dudley Mills, reported assigned last 
August. James Buchan, formerly agent 
for the Dudley Mills, is the principal 
mover in the new concern. The plant 
has been purchased and will soon be put 
in operation making same class of goods, 
to be sold through ‘tthe Howland Depart- 
ment of James Talcott. 


*New York, Cohoes. Isaac Roff, Troy, 
N. Y., has taken possession of 'the Atlan- 
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tic Knitting Mill and started operations. 
This mill is now running with 9 sets 
cards, 40 knitting machines and 9 sew- 
ing machines, on cotton and wool un- 
derwear. 


*Pennsylvamia, Allentown. The new 
mill for the Novelty Hosiery Co. has 
been completed and operations started 
in same. Company makes men’s fancy 
half hose in jacquard patterns. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Active 
Knitting Mills, Smith, Scarlett & Co., 
will start operations Nov. 3rd., making 
ladies’ hosiery. S. S. Ruth is superin- 
tendent of the mill, which is equipped 
with 24 knitting and 3 sewing machines. 


MEillse Shutting Down. 

*New York, Fort Plain. The Fort 
Plain Hosiery Co., which began opera- 
tions last July, making men’s hosiery, 
has discontinued operations. The plant 
is offered for sale. This is the mill in 
which Messrs. Schoen and Abeel were in- 
terested. 





Silk. 


New “Sills. 

*Maryland, Cumberland. * Ground has 
been broken for the erection of the new 
silk mill for the Klots Throwing Com- 
pany. The building will be 230 by %& 
feet. They have been cohducting an in- 
struction schoo] here for some months. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Samuel Bent- 
ley is president and superintendent of the 
Victory Silk Co., recently incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000, and Thomas 
W. Bentley, treasurer, agent and buyer. 
The mill, which will be located at Pater- 
= N. J., will have an equipment of 50 
oomse, 


New York, Binghamton. F. C. Kelly, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, has 
been actively interested in securing the 
establishment of a silk mill here. The 
new concern will be known as the Bing- 
hamton Silk Company. They will fur- 
nish employment for about 53) people at 
start. 


*New York, West New 
is expected that the 
construction for A. K. 
ready for occupancy about 


Brighton. It 

new mill under 
Buhl, will be 

Dec. 15th. 


Pennsylvania, Lancaster. Stelhi & Co., 
operating a large silk mill at this place, 
will build another large mill. C. Emlen 
Urban will prepare the plans for building 
upon which they expect to start work of 
construction before December Ist. This 
mill will be equipped with nearly 1,000 
looms 


The 
has 


*Pennsylvania, Mauch Chunk. 
Mauch Chunk Silk Company, Ltd., 
been incorporated for operating a silk 
mill at ‘this place. The old wire mill 
property has been purchased and ar- 
rangements have already been made for 
making necessary repairs and alterations. 
Machinery has been purchased and op- 
erations will be started as soon as pos- 
sible, possibly by the first of the year. 
Charles Neast is president of the con- 
cern; Ellwood M. Kuntz, ‘treasurer, and 
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John Kidd (formerly with the Ernest 
Mill, East Mauch Chunk), general man- 
ager and superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Morrison 
Silk Company has been recently organ- 
ized by local capitalists for weaving 
silks. Charles DuPont Breck is presi- 
dent of the company; T. Cramer Von 
Storch, vice-president; Ezra H. Connell, 
treasurer; Geo. H. Rice, secretary, and 
A. R. Morrison, general manager. A 
large brick building has been purchased 
and alterations will be made. The ma- 
chinery has been ordered and the com- 
pany expects to have the plant ready 
for operation by January list. A fine 
quality of wide silks will be made, 
About 150 people will be employed at 
the start. 

Pennsylvania, Tobyhanna. Crane 
Bros., formerly at Montville, Conn., are 
establishing a throwing plant in build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Standard 
Silk Co. It is expected that the mill will 
be in operation early in December, as 
most of the machinery has been placed. 


Miscellaneous, 

*New York, Binghamton. The Bing- 
hamton Fabric Printing Company, re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000, O. S. Heller, president; R. B. 
Lockwood, treasurer, and Bethel Ware, 
manager, gontemplates starting opera- 
tions about December Ist, printing on all 
kinds of fabrics. They will sell direct 
and use steam power. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The Union 
Bleaching & Finishing Co., capitalized at 
$200,000 expects to have their new plant 
completed by next April. James B. Dug- 
gan is president of the concern; B. N. 
Duke, (New York and Durham), vice- 
president; and R. B. Arrington, (New 
York), secretary and treasurer. The or- 
ders for most of this equipment have 
been placed. 


Ealargements and Laprovements. 

Connecticut, Windham. The Windham 
Silk Company is to install twenty more 
looms in the mill. 


New York, Oneonta. The Paragon 
Silk Company will install ten additional 
looms (ordered) in the mill. They con- 
template making other extensive im- 
provements, 


Another large 
under 
Silk 


*Pennsylvania, Easton. 
building, brick, four stories, is 
construction for the Phillipsburg 
Mill Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Stead, 
Miller & Co., manufacturing upholstery 
goods, contemplate erecting an addition, 
80 by 24 feet, two stories, and one 174 by 
33 feet, one story. 


Pennsylvania, Sunbury. Plans are be- 
ing prepared for a new mill to be erected 
by the Susquehanna Silk Mills, at cost of 
about $200,000. The new building is to be 
300 by 300 feet, one story, with sawtooth 
roof. A new power house and storehouse 
will also be built. 

*Pennsylvania, Swarthmore. Work is 
nearing completion on the addition to 
the Victoria Plush Mills. The looms are 
expected shortly and will be put in po- 
sition in about two weeks. 
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*Pennsylvania, Taylor. The Davis Silk 
Company is making an enlargement to 
the Loubinac Silk Mill, which they will 
operate. Mr. Charles Davis will be su- 
perntendent of the plant, which will be 
ready for starting operations in a short 
time. 


Pennsylvania, Weissport. A. L, 
Storms & Co., who recently purchased 
some additional silk machinery at Titus 
ville, are placing same in their mill, ca 
pacity of which will be greatly increased 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Stew 
art Manufacturing Co., reported las 
July to start up a plant for manufactur 
ing, chiffon for millinery, veiling and 
dress goods purposes, has started opera 
tions. The plant is equipped with 4 
looms. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mlills. 

*Connecticut, Jewett City. 
City Textile Novelty Co., recently re- 
ported organized with capital stock of 
$50,000, gas been exempted from taxation 
for a period of ten years. The new 
buildings are under construction and the 
plant will soon be ready to start up. 


The Jewet 


*Massachusetts, Attleboro. Work has 
been started on rebuilding R. Wolfenden 
and Sons’ mill, recently destroyed by 
fire. A building, 184 by 40 ft. will be 
built for dyeing department; 40 by 80 ft. 
for spooling and carding room and pack- 
ing and stock rooms, forming a complete 
square. They expect to have the dyeing 
department ready to resume operations 
in about three weeks. 


New York, 
large plant 
American 


Long Island, Glendale. A 
is under construction for th: 
Grass Twine Co., for manu 
facturing various products. They wil 
install the latest improved looms for 
making matting out of grass. They ex 
pect to have the new mill in operatior 
next spring, employing about 1300 peopl 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mathews 
& Pilgrim have recently started opera 
tions at 321 Chestnut Street, coning, ree 
ing and spooling yarns. 


*Rhode Island, Niantic. 
exempted the mill property recently 
purchased by James E. Pike, from 
taxation, for a _ period of 10 years, 
provided operations are begun with- 
in four months. Mr. Pike was for- 
merly agent and superintendent of the 
Sterling Dyeing & Finishing Co., Ster- 
ling, Conn., before the plant passed into 
the hands of the U. S. Finishing Co 
There is a fine water power, stone mill 
and other buildings, all of which will be 
put in repair and equipped with modern 
machinery for conducting a dyeing 
bleaching and finishing business. 


The town ha 


Enlargements aud Improvements. 


*Mascsachusetts, Fall River. Contrac 
has been awarded to Beattie & Wilcox, 
for the new building to be built for the 
Algonquin Printing Co. The main build- 
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ing will be 254 by 104 feet, three stories, 
with an ell, 40 by 90 feet, for boiler and 
engine house, brick. Two of the com- 
pany’s present buildings will be removed 
to site on land near the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R. R. tracks. A chimney, 175 feet 
high, will aiso be built. They expect to 
have the new buildings ready for making 
summer and fall fabrics. 


Massachusetts, Millis. The National 
Flax Fibre Mills are reported in active 
operation and that new machinery is 
being installed. 

*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work is 
well under way on additions for Lotte 
Bros., operating a silk dyehouse. The 
walls are up for the two-story addition 
west of the main building, and new ad- 
dition is partly under roof. A filter plant 
will also be put in by the company, with 
‘apacity of 1,000,000 gallons per day. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An addi- 
tion is to be built by John T. Bailey & 
Co., manufacturers of jute, S. Water and 
Tasker S:reets. The building will be 310 
by 56 feet, two stories. They have pur- 
chased the machinery of the California 
Jute Mill, San Francisco, and will re- 
move it to this place. They propose mak- 
ing a full line of flax, hemp and jute 
twines, carpet and rug yarn and rope. 


West Virginia, Wheeling. Extensive 
repairs and a general overhauling are 
under way at J. L. Stifel & Sons’ print 
works, during shut down. Operations 
will be resumed soon, 


Pennsylvania, Reading. new plant is 
under construction for tl iberty Dye 
Works, Elias Schulze & Son, f warp 
dyeing. New machinery s being i: 

talled in the works 


Fires. 


New Hampshire, Ashuelot 

building of the Ashuelor W 
pany'’s property has been d 

fire. Loss is estimated at 

insurance of about $4,500 

formerly known as Mill No. 2 

ward C. Thayer propert The 
operated to its full capacity 
looms, on cotton warp beavers 


being 


New York, Depew. The entire plant of 
Depew Knitting Mills was destroyed by 
fire recently. It was in temporary quar- 
ters. The loss is estimated at about $60,- 
0U0, about half covered by insurance. The 
company’s new buildings are expected to 
be ready for operation about the middle 
of January. 


Pennsylvania, Williamstowr The un- 
derwear mill, operated by Hoffman & 
Shelton, has been destroyed by fire. The 
loss is placed at $40,000, with insurance 
of less than $30,000. Have not yet decided 
definitely as to rebuilding the plant. 


South Carolina, Chester. The dye 
house and engine room of the Springs- 
tein Milis has been destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated between $50,000 and 
$75,000. Work will start at once on re- 
building and it is thought that the mill 
will be running in full again by January 
Ist. 
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Failures and Suspensions. 


North Corolina, Henderson. The Sea- 
board Knitting Mills have been placed in 
the hands of a receiver, viz:—A. C. Zol- 
lecoffer, and will be sold at auc tion, De- 
cember 10th. Operations have been dis- 
continued in the mill. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Alabama, Birmingham The 
ham Hosiery Mills have 
ment to ‘ulpepper 
Yates f ng capital is said 
to be the cause... T plant is advertised 
for sale. 


3irming- 
made an assign- 
Exum and Jj. A. 


*Arkansas, Monticello. The project of 
t Monticello Cotton Mills, which were 
to erect a new mill here, has not yet 
been carried through. 


San Francisco 
State Board of Trade, is 
with William Easdale, of 

land, who is considering es- 
plant at this pla if pres- 
favorable He is 
for making cotton, 
market, 
American trade and 


Manager 


goods for loc 


South 


Jewett 
een incor- 
$50,000, to 
nd finish fabrics. 
City, is presi- 
Dr. J. J. Donohue, 
ind Oliver P. Wat- 
tary 


Jewett City. The 
Co. has | 
stock 


Montville The rm of 
‘rane, manufacturer f silk 
WI s been 


ring 


Wilmington ea 
ry Co., 13th and Lombard 
placed in the hands of 
The Equitable Guaran- 


reorgia, Augusta. It is orted that 
the Isaetta Mills property h I n pur 
hased by Amos K. Clarke for himself 
and others, and that the mill will be con- 


f tt 


1 in manufacture or cottor 


*Georgia, Barnsville. The Gem Knit- 
ting Mills Company has been chartered 
with capital stock of $30,000, to operate 
the Hanson-Crawley Mill, recently taken 
out of the courts under order issued. J. 
P. Thurman, J. L. Kennedy, J. L. Fogg, 
J. TF. Taylor and C. O. Summers are in- 
terested in the new company. Operations 
are expected to start in about a month. 


*Georgia, Tennille. Application was 
made by the American Moistening Com- 
pany asking that the upset price of the 
Tennille Cotton Mills, placed by the 
court in October at $75,000, be changed to 
$50,000. This was granted by Judge Speer. 
Property is to be disposed of at private 
sale, to be held at Macon on December 
10th. 


Kentucky, Mayfield. The Old Woolen 
Mil's Co. has been incorporated by Henry 
S. Hale, W. S. Cook and G. O. Duncan, 
with capital stock of $100,000. 
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Illinois, Chicago. The American Silk 
Company has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $250,000 by William C., 
O’Neill, Edward B. Stevens and Chas. 
A. Stevens. They propose manufactur- 
ing and dealing in silk, woolen, cotton 
and linen fabrics. 


Maine, West Kennebunk. The business 
of R. W. Lord & Co., manufacturers of 
yarns and twines, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, all paid 
in, and the business will be continued 
under the same management. Robert W. 
Lord, president; Hartley Lord, treasurer, 
both of Kennebunk, Maine. 


*Massachusetts, Attleboro. Chas. F. 
Orr has started running his braiding 
plant (equipped with 200 braiding ma- 
chines), five nights a week. Plant is 
equipped with electricity. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The business 
of H. & G. W. Lord, 111 Commercial 8t., 
manufacturers of ne‘s, seines and ‘wine, 
has been incorporated as the H. & G. W. 
Lord Company, with a capital stock of 
$300,000, all paid in. George W. Lord, 
president; George B. Lord, treasurer. 


*Massachusetts, Canton Junction. Ma- 
chinery has begun to arrive for the Ne- 
ponse* Woolen Mfg. Co., which is to be 
established in the buildings formerly oc- 
cupied by the Canton Bleachery Co. 


(Massachusetts, Otter River. The Tem- 
pleton Millis, formerly operated with 
Henry V. Haile, treasurer, on yarns, 
have been purchased by J. M. Bennett. 
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Michigan, Port Huron. The Mer- 
chants’ and. Manufacturers’ Association 
has received a proposition to furnish a 
building for a branch plant of the De- 
troit Knitting Works. E. C. Boice and 
Wm. Canham are interested. 


*Missouri, Carthage. The Carthage 
Woolen Mill is being dismantled, some 
of the machinery to be shipped to Ore- 
gon and some to Canton, Ohio. 


Misscuri, St. Louis. Henry Spang, of 
the Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., is re- 
ported as contemplating the establish- 
ment of a knitting mill in the South. 
Among the places addressed for site, is 
mentioned, Charleston, 8S. C. 


*New Harmpshire, Rochester. The Ro- 
chester Woolen Co. informs us that they 
do not expect to have the upper mill, re- 
cently purchased, ready to start until 
about Sept. '03, and not May, as was re- 
ported. I: is to be entirely remodelled. 


*New Jersey, Bridgeton. It is now 
stated by James G. Shaw that the East 
Lake Woolen Mills will not be rebuilt. 
Mr. Shaw is, however, interested in an- 
other concern, which he is endeavoring 
to establish here, to furnish employmen 
for more people than the woolen mills. 


New Jersey, West Hoboken. The Raw- 
Silk Assorting Company has been incor- 
porated recently with capital stock of 
$100,000. Rudolph Streule, Hermon 
Simon. Louis A. Menegaux and A. 
Pcheibli are the incorporators. They 
propose sorting, examining and manu- 
facturing al! kinds of silks. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


Andrew Bray resigned recently as fore- 
man dyer at the New England Thread 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. The 52 employees 
of the dyeing and bleaching department, 
together with many of the employees of 
the thread department of the mills, paid 
@ surprise visit to Mr. Bray at his home 
and presented him with a handsome 
couch and gold watch chain. 


Ernest Bromley, designer at the Grin- 
nell Mills, New Bedford, Mass., for the 
past four years, has taken a position as 
designer for the Cocheco Mfg. Co., 
Dover, N. H. Percy Bromley, recently 
designer for the Acushnet Mills, has be- 
come designer for ithe Grinnell Mills. 


A. P. Aleon has connected himself with 
the firm of James H. McClellan & Co., 
dealers in dyestuffs and chemicals, 130 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass., as traveling 
salesman, and will represent their inter- 
ests hereafter. 


W. N. Brown, agent of the Anderson 
Cotton Mill at Monticello, Ark., has re- 
signed, to accept a similar place in 
Georgia. 


J. W. Booth, for a number of years 
with the Arlington Mills, has engaged 
with the Tawrence Dye Works Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


James Crossley has resigned as agent 
and superintendent of the Crystal Spring 
Bleachery Company, Fall River, Mass. 


J. Bastwood, designer at the Pember- 
ton Mills, Tawrence, for the past 2 
years, has resigned, to take a similar po- 
sition with the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, Nashua, N. H. 


E. Franklin, who has severed his con- 
nection with the Hamlet Textile Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I., to accept a po- 
sition in New York, will take a trip to 
Cuba before entering on his new duties 


E. A. Franks, an experienced mill man, 
formerly of Laurens, 8S. C., is the super- 
intendent of the new mill at Clinton, S. 
C., the Lydia Cotton Mil. 


Jas. B, Greeley of Holyoke, Mass., has 
accepted a position in the New York 
Mills, N. Y., as overseer of carding. 


B. F. Houston has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Chronicle Cotton Mill, 
Belmont, N. C., and returned to his for- 
mer home in Monroe. He is succeeded 
by George Howell. 


Charles Hayes, formerly of Providence, 
R. L, is the assistant superintendent at 
the Skenandoa Cotton Mills in Utica, N. 
we John H. Dunn, who occupied this 
position, is now superintendent for ‘the 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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\aron Handy has resigned as overseer 
of spinning in the No. 3 mill of the Man- 
haug Co., Manchaug, Mass. 


Holmes is the new overseer of 
spinning in the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. He was formerly with 
the Washington Mills. 


Harry 


Cc. A. Horne, overseer of ihe No. 1 
weave room of the Great Falls Manufac- 
turing Co., Somersworth, N. H., and 
Frank Chase, second hand, have re- 
signed. The former was presented with 
a pair of field glasses and the latter a 
rold watch as tokens of the esttem in 
which they are held. 


G. A. Johnstone, who has been the 
manager of the affairs of the Danielson- 
ville (Conn.) Cotton Company for sev- 
eral months, has been made agent H. 
D. Martin. a Massachusetts man, who 
1as recently heen appointed superintend- 
ent of the mili, is a thoroughly practical 
manufacturer of cotton goods. 


Joseph James, who has been master 
mechanic at the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., for the past 21 years, has severed 
his conmection with the corporation. 


J. tf. Kersey, who recently resigned his 
poskion with the Pacolet Cotton Mills, 
Pacolet, 8. C., has accepted the position 
of overseer of weaving with the Wash- 
ington Mills, Fries, Va. 


George H. Kidd, overseer of weaving 
it the Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned. 


William Lathrop, who recently resigned 
us overseer of weaving for the Saratoga 
Victory Mfg. Co., Victory Mills, N. Y., is 
ow overseer of the cloth room of the 
Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Meé 
Samuel Moss has been engaged as over- 
sere of the mule room at the Narragan- 
sett Mills, Fall River, Mass., in place of 
he late John Fisher. 


J. Wheeler Mears, former!y of Jackson 
Ga., is now superintendent of the Dar 
gton, S. C., Manufacturing Company 


Will Roscoe Milliken, superintendent 
of the Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H., 
is acting agent of the plant in place of 
he late Mr. Cadwell. 


John Maloney has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the mill of the Hope Web- 


> 


bing Company, Pawtucket, R. I 


R. C. Mays is overseer of weaving for 
the Hawkinsville (Ga.) Cotton Mills, and 
W. H. Pearce is overseer of carding and 
spinning. 


b. Nuttall, formerly of Waxhaw, N. 
C., has been engaged as superin ‘endent 
of the Bennettsville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bennettsville, 8. C 


W. 8S. Porter, formerly of Griffin, Ga., 
is the new overseer of weaving at ‘the 
Eastern Mfg. Co.'s mill, Huntsville, Ala. 


©. B. Parker, formerly superintendent 
for the United States Cotton Company, 
Central Falls, R. I., is the successor of 
Mr. Knight at the Quidnick (R. I.) Man- 
ufacturing Company, as superintendent. 


Alfred Platt has resigned as overseer 
of carding at the New York Mills, New 
York Mills, N. Y., and accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding for the Lib- 
bey & Dingley Co., Lewiston, Me. 


PERSONAL 
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H. A. Russell, formerly of the Frank- 
linville Mfg. Co., Franklinville, N. C., 
succeeds the late J. A. Cole as secretary 
and treasurer of the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company, Coleridge, N. C. 


Joseph Ridley has succeeded Patrick 
Menna as overseer of carding for the 
Shove Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

George Rusby, overseer of the weave 
room at the Wampanoag Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., has resigned, and his place 
has been taken by Henry Ormerod, for- 
merly at the Richard Borden Mills. 
Overseer Sanford of ‘the card room and 
Second Hand Edwards have both re- 
signed, the latter being presented with a 
gold watch by his help. Mr. Sanford’s 
place has been filled by Mr. Firth 


William Roberts, overseer of the 
room at the Merchants Mfg. Co., 
tiver, Mass., has resigned. 


cloth 
Fall 


John F. Reardon, agent of the Falls 
Company, Norwich, Conn., has resigned, 
to assume the agency of the Millville 
Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. W. G. Hender- 
son, late agent of the Shetucket Com- 
pany, takes Mr. Reardon’s place at the 
Falls mill. 


George A. Smith, formerly second hi: 
of ring spinning at the Monoharse:t 
of Putnam, Conn., is now at the 
Slater Mill of Jewett City, Conn. 
ward Leonard of Wauregan is the 
second hand of carding at -he Wm. 
Slater Mill. 


Adolph Suck, mill engineer and archi- 
tect, 1799 Summer St., Boston, Mass., is 
coming to the front as a textile mill en- 
gineer and architect. He was formerly 
with Lockwood, Greene & Co., where he 
received special training in textile mill 
work to supplement his educa'ion as a 

anical engineer and draughtsinan, 
Resides his textile work, he has been 
very successful in designing special auto- 
matic machinery for automatic coal 
handling and for loading and unloading 
teamships. Ome of his latest designs, on 
which he has been busily engaged all 
summer, having been accepted by the 
new Morgan steamship combination. 
He has recently been on a Southern trip, 
with the idea of combining business and 
pleasure, and while there has completed 
arrangements with several Southern 
companies to undertake the plans and 
construction of new cotton mills which 
are mentioned elsewhere in our news col- 
umns, among them being Orange, Tex., 
and Macon, Miss. 


Samuel Stead is to be the superintend- 
ent of the new Norfolk Yarn Mills, Nor- 
folk, Va. He was formerly superintend- 
ent of the Wabash Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

S. B. Sargent, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Fairfield Cotton 
Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., has accepted a 
similar position with the Royal Bag & 
Yarn Company, Charleston, S. C. 

Andrew Smith is now overseer of 
beaming for the Barnaby Manufacturing 
Company, Fall River, Mass. 

Patri:k Sullivan, formerly with Me- 
chanics Mills, Fall River, has become 
overseer of weaving for the Merchants 
Manufacturing Company, in ‘the same 


city. 
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J. 
quiling, 
Mfg. Co., 
signed. 


Sykes, 
slashing, etc., 
Fall River, 


overseer of beaming, 
for the Barnaby 
Mass., has re- 


George A. Tobey, of Lonsdale, R. L, 
has accepted the position of boss carder 
in the Linwood Cotton Mill, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 


Myron E. Tripp has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Bristol Mfg. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., to accept a similar 
position with the New Bedford Cordage 
Company in the same city. 


H. J. Thimback has been engaged as 
boss dyer by the Clearwater Bleachery 
& Mfg. Co., Clearwater, S.C. 


W. E. Touchstone, for the past year 
superintendent of the Laurens Cotton 
Mill, Laurens, 8. C., has resigned. 


Charles E. Thomas, for some time the 
treasurer and agent of the Hamlet Tex- 
ile Co., has tendered his resignation, 
and the same has been accepted. Pres- 
sure of business duties caused him to 
tender his resignation. Mr. Thomas will 
re:ain his position as the agent of the 
Forestdale Mfg. Co., Forestdale, R.L., 
and he will devote his entire time to the 
latter company’s interests. 


James E. Winn has left Somersworth, 
N. H., for Langdale, Ala., where he has 
secured the position of master mechanic 
in a cotton mill. 


Woolen. 

E. T. Avison, overseer of finishing at 
the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., has resigned. 


Thomas Adams, formerly overseer of 
carding at the New Albany Woolen Mills 
Co., New Albany, Ind., in now overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Madison- 
ville Woolen Mills Co., Madisonville, O. 


Victor C. Ballan is in charge of carding 
at the Holliston (Mass.) Woolen Mill. 


Stephen Burgess has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent and designer at the 
Wickford Worsted Mill, Wickford, R. I. 


Thomas Bland of Providence, R.I., has 
been engaged as spinner and twister at 
the Hopatcong Worsted Mills, Change- 
water, N. J. 


Fred P. Chapman, agent and superin- 
tendent of the American Woolen Co., 
Franklin, Mass., has tendered his resig- 
nation to the company to take effect as 
soon as his successor is selected. Mr. 
Chapman retires to become actively en- 
gaged with Jacob Geb in the manage- 
ment of the business of the Franklin 
Yarn Co., recently incorporated, and 
which is at present successfully operat- 
ing the plant formerly owned by A. D. 
Thayer and H. W. Taylor. Mr. Chap- 
man entered the enploy of the Ray 
Woolen Co., as paymaster, in 1887, and 
after serving in this capacity four years 
was promoted to the superintendency. 
Nearly four years ago the plant became 
the property of the American Woolen 
Co. and shortly afterward Mr. Chapman 
was appointed agent, still retaining the 
position of superintendent. Altogether 
Mr. Chapman has been engaged at the 
mill for the past fifteen years. The em- 
ployees in the mill have always held him 
in high regard, and all wish him added 
success in his new field. 
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James Carter, who recently resigned as 
overseer of finishing at the Anchor Mills 
Harrisville, R. L., is now filling a similar 
position at the mill of Simson & Kirk- 
aldy, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Thomas Coates has been apointed dr« 
ser tender at the Riverview Worsted 
Mills, Waterville, Me. 


Frederick Collier is now employed as 
overseer of carding by Basch & Green- 
field Co., Newark, N. J. 


William P. Clevinger, overseer of fin- 
ishing, has re-entered the employ of the 
Seneca, Woolen Mills, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


John A. Currier of North Andover, 
Mass., has accepted the position of as 
sistant superintendent of the Hinsdale 
Woolen Company, Hinsdale, N. H. 


George Dunham of Lowell, Mass., 
superintendent of the Madisonville 
Woolen Mill, Madisonville, Ohio, whict 
has resumed operations after a tempo 
rary shutdown. 


Edward Devine, boss finisher for thé 
Conshohocken (Pa.) Woolen Mills, has 
resigned to enter the employ of the An 
derson Mills, Skowhegan, Me., succeed- 
ing G. N. Biddles, who went to Potter 
Hill, R. I 


A. F. DeRyck has resigned as head ds 
signer for James Roy & Co., Watervliet, 
N. Y after a continuous service of 1f 
years. He is succeeded by his so 
George A. DeRycke. 


E. F. Deverall is boss weaver for th: 
National & Providence Worsted Mills, 
Providence, R.I., succeeding F. Fiedler. 
who resigned that position in order to 
accept a position with the Manton Mills 
Manton, R.L 


Fred Dowling has been 
dresser tender by the Mt. 
Co., Camden, Me. 


engaged as 
Battie Mfg 


. S. Ford, late secondhand for Fred 
erick Faulkner, Stafford Springs, Conn 
has become overseer of carding for J. J. 
& TD. Ellis, of the same town. 


J. C. Ferger has severed his conne 
tions with the Evansville (Ind.) Woolen 
Mfg. Cx He has gone to Alburquerque 
N. M., to superintend the installation of 
machinery in a factory now being built 
and will take charge of same after com 
pletion. 


James 8. Gilmore, late overseer of 
weaving for the Hodges Fibre Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass., is now assistan* 
superintendent for the Taconic Millis 
Pittsfield, Mass 


Charles Greenwood has accepted the 
position of designer with the F. L. 
Sayles Company, Pascoag, R.I. He was 
lately at the Reliance Worsted Mills, 
Woonsocket, R.I. W. D. Hawkins has 
tkken his place at the Reliance Mills. 


John Garvin has accepted the position 
of cloth examiner with the H. H. Hil- 
liard Company, Buckland, Conn. 


Cc. P. Gilman, for many years superin- 
tendent of the weave room at the Dexter 
Worsted Mills, has accepted a similar 
position with the new mill of the Chase 
Woolen Co., Waterville, Me. Charles 
Nutter, also of Dexter, will have charge 
¢ the finishing department at the new 
piant. 
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Jonn Hartley of Lowell has taken 
charge of the finishing department for 
the Seneca Woolen Mulls, Seneca Falls, 
N. ¥. 


Jacob Hary has resigred as superin- 
tendent of the Camden Woolen Mill, 
Camden, Me. Fatrick Hardley of Lewis- 
ton will fill the position. 


Robert Iredale has succeeded Albert 
Anely as overseer of dressing and weav- 
ing at the Marston Worsted Mill, Skow- 
hegan, Me. 


George R. McDougall, boss carder at the 

Verd Mont Mills, Ludlow, Vt., has re- 
signed. The superintendent, Mr. Walch, 
also has resigned, and accepted the 
agency of the Franklin, Mass., mills, and 
the new superintendent is Robert Mc- 
Arthur. Mr. Burns, the boss spinner, 
has given his notice. 


Everett Jones is the new boss dresser 
at the Kent Mfg. Co., Centreville, R. I. 


E. A. Jones, formerly of Madisonville, 
Ohio, is now overseer of carding at the 
Northern Ohio Blanket Mills, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Oscar Lundborn has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of the finishing depart- 
ment at the American Woolen Company's 
mill, Franklin, Mass. He was formerly 
finisher at the Singleton Mill. 


J. KE. Leach has been engaged as over- 
seer of spinning at the Clinton Mills, 
Norwich, Conn, 


George McCartney has accepted the po- 
sition of finishing at the Anchor Mills, 
Harrisville, R.1I., taking the position 
made vacant by the resignation of Jo- 
seph Carter. 


Joseph Midgley has resigned as dyer 
tor the Ashaway Woolen Co., Ashaway, 
R. I., to accept a similar position with 
the Rhode Island Worsted Co., Indian 
Orchard Village, Mass. 


R. O'Donnell, employed as dyer by the 
Madison (Me.) Woolen Company, is to be 
overseer of dyeing for the Oakland (Me.) 
Woolen Company. 


Charles Staples has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Waverley Woolen Mill, 
Pittsfield, Me., having purchased a part 
interest in the mill at Niantic, Rhode 
Island. 8S. R. Haines, who has been the 
assistant superintendent of the Pioneer 
Mill, will succeed Mr. Staples as super- 
intendent of the Waverley Woolen Mill. 
F. W. Briggs will be the new assistant 
superintendent of the Pioneer Mill, at 
Pittsfield, 


James Scoit, overseer of carding at the 
Georges River Mill, Warren, Me., has 
resigned. 


Alexander Sansouveur, overseer of the 
burling department at the Saranc Mill, 
Blackstone, Mass., received an easy 
chair from the operatives on resigning 
recently. 


Daniel Sutcliffe and Robert Elliott, 
formerly dyer and finisher, respectively, 
for the Sutton Mills, North Andover, 
Mass., have accepted similar positions 
with the Rochester Woolen Mills, Roch- 
ester, N. H. 


N. J. Snow, overseer of weaving, has 
changed from Ashuelot, N. H., to Water- 
ford, R. I. 
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O. L, Suenderhauf has been appointed 
superintendent of the addition which has 
been built to the plant of the Warren 
Woolen Company, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Edward R. Simmons of Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H., has taken charge of card- 
ing and spinning nights in the Golden 
Rod Woolen Mills, Wales, Mass. 


F. L. St George, overseer of spinning at 
the Verd Mont Mills, Ludlow, Vt., has 
taken charge of spirning at the Charles 
a Woolen Co., North Bellingham, 

ass, 


Harry~ Turdoff, overseer and night su- 
perintendent at the Goodall Worsted Co., 
Sanford, Me., has resigned and gone to 
Changewater, N. J., to take charge of a 
plant there. He worked about eight years 
and section man and overseer at Sanford 


A. B. Widdoes, superintendent of Rawit- 
zer’s Woolen Mill, Mystic, Conn., has re 
signed tc become a designer for the Paw- 
catuk Woolen Co., Potter Hill, R. I. 

E.lward Weisner, late designer for th: 
Springvale *Manufacturing Company 
Rockville, Conn., has become superin 
tendent of the plant of W. H. Reddick & 
Co., Dalton, Mass, 


Weise & Nichols, who are operating th: 
mills formerly run by the Glen Wooler 
Company at North Oxford, Mass., hav: 
secured the following organization: A. F 
+rifin, formerly of Ray Mills, Franklin, 
superintendent; Michael Gehagan, Ben 
nington, Vt., foreman carding room 
James Lynch, Woonsocket, R. I., foremar 
spinning room; James Shaughnessy, Ox 
ford, boss dyer; Nathan Hakes, North 
Adams, master mechanic. 


“ 
Knit. 


Matthew Trumbull has resigned as su 
perintendent for the Musgrove Knitting 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., and taken 
similar position in Hoosick Falls. 


E. J. Ryland, foreman of the knitting 
room at the Royal Knitting Mill, Amster 
dam, N. Y., has resigned. and George Wit- 
tenbeck has charge of that departmen 
for the present. 


Thomas Renan, formerly with the Ben 
nington (Vt.) Knitting Co., is in charge 
of the knitting machines of the Gordon 
Mesh Underwear Co., Matteawan, N. Y. 


Harry Lutton, who has been foreman in 
one of the rooms in the H. E. Bradford 
& Co.’s mill, Bennington, Vt., has re- 
signed and gone to Utica to work, 


John Hamilton is filling the position of 
overseer of spinning for the New England 
Knitting Co., Winsted, Conn. 


G. 8. Hooper, president 
manager of the Hooper Knitting Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., has resigned. W 
A. Fastman, formerly of the Lowell 
Hosiery, has taken his place. Among 
other retirements from the working forc: 
of the company are those of M. C. Cut- 
tle, superintendent, and Francis G. Cut- 
tle, dyer. 


and general 


Ss. S. Gould, who recently resigned as 
manager of the American Card Clothing 
Company’s factory at Lowell, has been 
elected president of the Hooper Knitting 
Company, of that city. 


E. H. Everett has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Henderson Mfg. Co.’s 
mill at Hampton, Ga. 
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Thomas Doud has recently resigned as 
superintendent of the Piedmont Manu- 
facturing Co., Portsmouth, Va., to take 
a similar position with the Maline Knit- 
ting Mills of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Max Beckert has resigned as fixer at 
the Olympian Knit Goods Co., New Hart- 
land, N. Y., and has taken charge of the 
new knitting plant of the Crescent Com- 
pany, New York City. 


W. W. Buchanan of Franklin Falls, N. 
H., has not accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning and carding at Sulloway’s 
Mills nights, as recently reported. 


James L. Smith is the new superintend- 
ent of the Tilton Hosiery Mill at Tilton, 
1. 


aN. 


Cc. Il. Zellers, who has been superin- 
tendent at I. W. Torry’s mill, Shamokin, 
Pa., for the past two years, has re- 
signed. 


Deaths. 


Capt. John H. Montgomery, president 
of the Pacolet Manufacturing Company, 
Gainesville, Ga., while inspecting some 
new work at the mill fell over some stag- 
ing, a distance of sixteen feet, to the floor 
below. His skull was fractured and other 
injuries were sustained which resulted in 
his death. Captain Montgomery was one 
of the largest cotton mill owners in the 
South. Besides being president of both 
the Pacolet Mills and the Gainesville 
Cotton Mills, he was also at the head of 
the three Pacolet mills in South Caro- 
lina, and interested in various other cot- 
ton mills in the South. His home was in 
Spartanburg. 8. C. 


Cleveland Swift, superintendent for’the 
Wright Manufacturing Company of Law- 
rence, Mass., died October 30th. He had 
been in peor health for some little time. 


Kdward B. Maltby of Boston died of 
paralysis at his home in that city re- 
cently. During the first years of his bus- 
iness career, Mr. Maltby was actively in- 
terested in mining operations in th West. 
His greatest success, however, was 
achieved in connection with the manage- 
ment of the Cohannet Mills of Taunton, 
Mass. He was interested in this enter- 
prise from its inception, and as treasurer 
of the concern, he brought the mills to a 
position second to that of none other of 
their kind in this country. When these 
interests were absorbed by the N. E. 
Cotton Yarn Company, Mr. Maltby was 
made vice president of the latter com- 
bine. For a time Mr. Maltby was presi- 
dent of the Boston Electric Light Com- 
pany, and at 'the time of his death was a 
director of the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company and vice president of the 
Copper Range Consolidated Company, as 
well as a director in a number of other 
companies, 


Benjamin Knower, senior partner of the 
commission house of Knower & Turnbull, 
New York, died early last month. His 
death was the result of an operation for 
cancer of the throat. The deceased was 
born in Syracuse and commenced busi- 
ness with the old firm cf Hunt, Tilling- 
hast & Co. He begun his business carrer 
in 1865 under the firm name of Knower & 
Platt, as commission merchants, sellers 
of the Watervliet shawls. Subsequently 
he went into buiness for himself for a 
number of years, and in 1875 formed a 
partnership with Howard D. Thomas of 
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Philadelphia under the firm title of 
Knower, Thomas & Co. Later the firm 
was changed to Knower, Haines & 
Thomas, and following this came the firm 
of Knower, Haines & Cooley, and then 
Knower & Cooley. About ten years ago 
he retired from active business, becom- 
ing a special partner im the firm of 
Cooley, Turnbull & Co. Upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Cooley, about a year ago, a 
new firm was formed under the syle of 
Knower & Turnbull, which is to be dis- 
solved at the end of this year. He was a 
member of a number of New York clubs.. 


Henry William Fries, of the well known 
cotton mill manufacturing firm of F. & 
H. Fries, died in Salem, N. C., Novembe: 
6, at the age of 77 years. He was con 
nected with many of the principal bus'- 
ness firms in Winston-Salem and in 
North Carolina generally, and was very 
highly esteemed. He leaves an estat: 
valued at about one million dollars. 


Col. Thomas J. Borden of Fall River, 
Mass., died November 2ist in a Provi- 
dence hospital as the result of an opera- 
tion for apendicitis. He was born in Fall 
River, March Ist, 1832, and at ‘the age of 
16 entered the office of the Fall River 
Iron Works Compary, of which his 
father, Col. Richard Borden, was treas- 
urer. After one year he entered the Law- 
rence Scientific School at Harvard Uni- 
versity, taking a two years’ course in en- 
gineering and chemistry. In 1851 he re- 
turned to Fall River and re-entered the 
Fall River Iron Works, remaining for 
two years. He was then appointed agent 
and treasurer of tthe Bay State Print 
Works, a newly organized corporation, 
which, in the panic of 1875, was consoli- 
dated with the American Print Works. 
In February, 1860, he was appointed agent 
and treasurer of tthe Troy Cotton & 
Woolen manufactory, and his plans led 
to the enlargement of these mills, 
increasing their capacity fourfold. Upon 
organization of the Mechanic Mills 
in 1868, Col. Borden was chosen 
president and agent, and after serv- 
ing eighteen months was_ elected 
treasurer and assumed management of 
the whole business. In 1871 he organ- 
ized the Richard Borden Company, and 
was chosen treasurer, which position he 
held until 1876. He has been a director 
since its incorporation, and president 
since '74. From 1871 to 1876 Col. Borden 
had practical control of the Troy, Me- 
chanic and Richard Berden Mills, the 
three corporations running a total of 137,- 
776 spindles and 3228 looms. He was at 
one time agent, treasurer and director of 
the American Print Works, now known 
as the American Printing Company. He 
had been a director in the Metacomet 
Bank, Old Colony Railroad, Old Colony 
Steamship Company, Fall River Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston Manufacturers’ Company, Wor- 
cester Mutual Insurarce Company, State 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and What 
Cheer Fire Insurance Co., of Providence. 
He is survived by his wife and ‘three 
daughters. 





*Pennsylvania, Shenandoah. a Jd. 
Franey advises us that he is about to 
erect a combination plant for electric 
Nghting, artificial ice and steam heating, 
with prospects of a silk mill attached 
(all under one roof) and to be operated 
with same power. He is now working 
on the plans and general features, in ad- 
dition to doing the excavating, etc. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
rtinent inquiry pertaining to texte matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


ORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
mee Sg qe processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


pertaining to text 


ssible. Inquiries 


, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pn “ll inquiries aa be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, suck 


as those relating to the compositionof 
enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Ribbon Weaving. 


Editor Teatile World: _ 

Are there any textile 
exclusively of ribbons and 
rics? 


books treating 
narrow fab- 
Milton (290). 


We do not know of any book in En- 
glish treating of the manufacture of rib- 
bons and narrow fabrics. In French 
there is Les Metiers a tisser le Ruban, 
price $3.00, and in German, Methodik der 
Bindungslehre, $2.50, and Die 
Deutsche Webschule, 2 vols., price $7.50. 
The second named is profusely illus- 
trated with color plates and weave 
drafts, and the last is probably the most 
elaborate and thorough treatise on weav- 
ing in any language. Any one of these 
should be of great value in the manu- 
facture of any kind of textile goods. 


price 





Iron Yarn. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Of what material is the yarn in the en- 
closcd sample compesed? It is called 
iron yarn. Cast Iron (299). 


Iron yarn is ordinary cotton yarn pol- 
ished and finished to give it a high lus- 
tre. 





Directory of French Silk Mills. 


Editor Textile World: 

We use large quantities of satin and 
silk goods and would like to buy direct 
from ithe foreign manufacturers. Where 
can we secure a list of silk manufactur- 
ers in France? Manhattan (289). 


There is a directory of the silk manu- 
facturers and merchants in France, 
Agenda des Soies et Soieries. This work 
is very complete, giving the address of 
each firm and the line of goods handled 
or manufactured by them. The price of 
this directory is $2.50 and it may be se- 
cured at the office of the Textile World. 





Cards and Combs. 


Editor Textile World: 
What is the comparative output be- 
tween woolen cards and worsted combs? 
N. A. (288). 


arns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the 


The census assumes that 2 1/2 sets of 
ecards (presumably 48-inch cards) are 
equivalent to one comb in productive 
power. This is probably as near a gen- 
eral statement as could be arrived at. 





Cement for Clearer Cloth. 


Zditor Teetile World: 

I would like to kacw how to make a 
paste or cement for fastening clearer 
cloth to iron, Hawkeye (287). 


The following recipe 
by a practical cotton manufacturer: 
Cook carpenter’s glue in the ordinary 
way and add commercial pitch until no 
more will dissolve. A little experiment- 
ing will give the proper consistency. 


is recommended 





Editor Teatile World: 

Kindly tell me where I can get a book 
or circular giving a description of the 
French Alsacienne or Alstatian Comb. 

Bedford (286). 


A description of European cotton comb- 
ing machines can be found in a work 
entitled “Cotton Combing Machines,” by 
Thomas Thornley. Price $3.00. This 
book treats chiefly of the Heilmann cot- 
ton comb. The other combs are described 
in supplementary chapters. 





Tweeds, 


—_— 


Editor Texrttle World: 

What is technically meant by the term 
“Tweeds?"’ Does it mean cloth of pecu- 
liar texture, and is it made in this coun. 
try? 

Tweed (282). 


“Tweeds” is a name much more gen- 
erally used for men’s wear fabrics in 
Great Britain and Canada rather than 
In this country. Originally it meant 
only a twilled woolen cassimere fabric, 
with regular 4-leaf twill, but it is now 
applied to almost any twilled goods re- 
sembling the original tweeds and is fre- 
quently used in a general sense ito de- 
scribe men’s wear fabric with a rough 
finish for outing use. 








Lease Value of Mill Plant. 


Editor Textile World: 

I am interested in the lease of a mill, 
of which I enclose description. The plant 
has been operated about two years, with 
good care. What would be the approxi- 
mate valuation at tthe present time of 
the buildings and equipment, and what 
would be an average rental for the prop- 
erty? 

Market (285). 





The mill is located in the South, and 
from description seems ‘to be a_e well 
balanced mill. The buildings are brick, 
single story, with an engine room, boiler 
room, picker room, pump house and a 
number of cottages, and 25 acres of land, 
well located on a railroad with side 
tracks. The plant contains in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000 spindles and about 100 
looms, and is equipped with electric 
light plant. Without inspecting the 
plant and machinery, it is largely a mat- 
ter of guess work in making an ap- 
praisal. We should judge the cost of 
machinery, when new, about $20,000; belt- 
ing, shafting, etc., $2,500, and the build- 
ings, real estate and other equipment, 
about $27,500, making approximate cost 
of the plant about $50,000. The plant has 
been running for two years, and as a 
going concern conservatively should have 
charged off in the neighborhood of eight 
to ten per cent. for depreciation. In our 
opinion, a fair lease for such a property 
would be in the neighborhood of $4,000 'to 
$5,000 per year. There are other things 
besides value of the property that enter 
into the question of lease of a plant and 
its value as a money earner, such as 
conditions in regard to labor, health, 
freight. etc. We are assuming that these 
conditions are favorable. 





Spinners of Ramie Fibre. 


Editor Textile World: 

We do not find any spinners of ramie 
fibre in your Directory. We are under 
the impression that there are some in 
this country. Kindly advise, and give 
us the address of any. 


Ramie (283). 

We do not think there are any ramie 
yarn spinners in'the United States. There 
used to be a concern in Fitchburg, but 
we were unable to get word from them 
when compiling our last edition of the 
Directory. On the Pacific Coast there 
is a concern called the Ringheim Ramie 
Mfg. Co., 14 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Cal., which was considering this matter 
some months ago and endeavoring to get 
a supply of raw material. It is possible 
that some mamufecturers of cotton or 
worsted yarn may spin some ramife fibre, 
and, if so. we should be glad to hear 
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from them. Many experiments have been 
made and much money expended in this 
direction. So far as we are aware, i 
has not yet been aittempted on a large 
scale commercially in this country, al- 
though there are in Europe several 
factories which appear ‘to be meeting 
with success, 


Grade of Cotton Yarn. 





Editor Textile World: 

Is cotton yarn graded according to the 
quality of the cotton? no particular 
grade is specified when an order is given, 
what is ii customary to deliver? I have 
understoed that the grade of cotton yar: 
is based on middling upland cotton. 

Oppossum (258). 


Cotton yarn is not graded according to 
the grade of cotton used in its manufac 
ture; such a standard is impossible be 
cause there is no way of verifying th 
grade of the cotton when manufactured 
into yarn. 

Cotton yarns are rather indefinite! 
classified as made from Egyptian, Sé 
Island or American cotton. When yarn is 
ordered, reference is usually made either 
to a sample or to previous deliveries 
Purchasers judge the yarn by its 
strength, evenness, twist, color, size and 
quality. If an order is given for yar 
without reference to any sample or previ- 
ous lot delivered, the buyer will be som 
what at the mercy of the seller. 





The Use of Silicate of Soda. 
Editor Textile World: 

Is silicate of soda largely used in th: 
manufacture of silk, and if so for what 
purpose? 

Silicate (257) 

Silicate of soda is used largely for 
weighting silk and to a much lesser ex 
tent in combination with hydrogen per- 
oxide for bleaching Schappe and Tussah 
silks, 





Maco Cotton, 


, Editor Textile World: 


What is the meaning of the word 
“maco” as applied to cotton, and what is 
it derived from? Egyptian (260). 


“Maco” is a term applied to cotton yarn 
and hosiery made from Egyptian cotton. 
It was derived from Maco bey, an exten- 
sive cotton planter in Egypt, whose 
name became so generally identified with 
the Egyptian cotton trade that it was 
applied to the articles made from Egyp- 
tian cotton. 
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Fancy Yarn. 





Editor Teatile World: 

Please inform me how the enclosed 
sample of nubbed yarn is made. 

Bouclé (292). 

In our next (January) issue of the 
fextile World will appear an article on 
the manufacture of fancy yarns includ- 
ing knotted, looped and balmoral effects. 


Standard Sizes of Knit Goods and 
Hosiery. 


Editor Teatile World: 





Where can I get a the standard 
sizes of hosiery and knit goods? 
Waltham (277). 


A list of such sizes will be found 





February, 1902, issu of he Te 
Werld. 
New Publications. 

The Practical Wool and Half Wool 
Dyer: by Dr. E. A. Springer; Hilmar 
Klasing, Leipzig. Price, $1.00. 

This work, which belongs to the series 
entitled Practical Industrial Library, 
published by Hilmar Klasing, is offered, 
not as an exhaustive treatise on dyeing, 
but rather as a practi hand book in 
which the manufacturer, dyer, student 
or technical expert can readily find in- 
formation on questions likely to arise ir 
dye house practice. The introduction 











yntuins a brief historical sketch and 
useful information about water in dye 


ing, dyestuffs and mordants, fastness of 

lors, hints om the construction and 
equipment of dyehouses and dyeing cal- 
culations. Following this are hapters 


on The Wool Fibre: Dye Stuffs and 
heir Application to Wool; Dyeing Loose 
Wool; Top Dyeing; Yarn Dyeing; Dyeing 
Woolen Cloth; ’ zy Woolen Piece 

; Dyeing Shoddy; Dveing Halt 
Wool Goodés; Mercerizing Half Wool 


Re 





Plain Facts as to the Trusts and Tariff; 
by George Bolen; The Macmillan Co., 
New York and London, 192 Price, 
$1.50 

The object of this book is to present in 
plai language much information con- 
cerning trusts and the tariff which is 
now confined to special students of those 
questions. Ia other words, it seeks to 
state the problems in connection with 
the trusts and tariff in plain language 
that will be understood by the average 
man. Both sides are presented impar- 
tially and the opinions expressed by the 
author are accompanied by plain state- 
ments of his reasons for holding them 

Part I. treats of the trusts; Part II. of 

the tariff. 


Woolen and Worsted Finishing. Ameri- 
can School of Correspondence, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

This is the first instruction paper is- 
sued by the above named school for 
woolen and worsted finishing. It con- 
tains a description of the various proc- 
esses, receipts, questions for review, illus- 
trations of machines, and fulling tables. 
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Converting English Pounds into Amert- 
can Dollars; The Fairbanks Company, 
78 City Road, London, E. C. Price. 
15 cents, 

This is a pamphlet containing tables 
giving the equivalents of American cur- 
rency in English money. The table be- 
gins with 1 cent and rises 1 cent at a 
time to $190; then by steps of 5 cents 
each to $20.00; by steps of $1.00 each to 
$100.00; then by $5.00 to $1,000; by $25.00 to 
$ by $50.00 to $5,000. 
ibles are so arranged as to per- 

ready reference to any given 
t, and will prove useful to all 

yccasion to use both English and 
in denominations of money. 












hepperson, Cot- 
New York. 

The new edition this valuable little 
book has just appeared. It contains the 
usual inforn ion, bre zht up to date 
“Cotton is so well known as to 
need no repetition of its contents here. 
It is sufficient to say that if one wants 
information the statistics of cotton and 
he cotton trade he can generally find 
in this little volume, which is to be found 
in the office of nearly every one con- 




















After January 1, 1903, the price of 
Greer’s Practical Carde 
stead of 50 cents, as 


work has met with a 
ceptior ind proved to be valual 
handbook for both manufacturers | 
employees. The second edition is now in 
process of preparation; orders may be 
sent to the office of the Textile World. 





ent 








New Color Cards. 


Alizarine Blué¢ Farber 
fabriken 4) Stor 


St., New York 
Two samp! ) l ] 
different blu proportions of Alizarins 


Blue C O R Powd 





Mordan Colors Farbenfabriken of E 
berfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New York 
City. 

Sixtv-three samples of wool showing a 
wide ran of shades dved with the mor- 
dant colors for which full directions are 
given 








Pyrol Bronze 3 G. C. Bischoff & Co., 88 
Park Place, New York City. 

This ‘d shows three 

dyed with different per 


gronze 3G 





Anthracene Chrome 


Red A. Cassella 
Color Co., 182 Front 


St., New York 


This ird shows four samples of raw 
wool, woolen yarn and cloth dyed with 
Anthracene Chrome Red A. 


Azo Merino Black B Cassella Color 
Co., 182 Front St., New York City. 
This shows six samples of woolen cloth 
dyed black with Azo Merino Black Band 
6 B. Two of the samples are striped 
with white cotton and show the effects 
possible by the combination of wool and 
cotton in the same fabric with this color. 
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Diazo Rubine B. Farbenfabriken of El- 
berfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New York 
City 

Two samples of cciton piece goods 
dyed Bordeaux colors with Diazo Rubine 

B. 

Alizarine Blue J R. Farbenfabriken of 
Slberfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New York 
City. 

Two samples of woolen piece goods 
dyed blue with the above named dye. 


Benzo Fast Pink 2 B L. Farbenfabriken 
of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New 
York City. 

Four samples of cotton goods, three 
colored and one printed with formulas 

requiring Benzo Fast Pink 2B L. 





Business Literature. 


“Saving the Boiler—and Money.” 

This is the title of a booklet by Dr. A. 
M. Kinkaid to advertise the International 
boiler compound. The preparation, it is 
claimed, is particularly valuable for tex- 
tile mills, as it is said not to affect the 
dyes in any way. Some large sales, the 
company reports, have recently been 
made in southern districts. Dr. Kin- 
kaid'’s booklet is mailed free on request 
by the International Boiler Compound 
Company, 48 Market Street, Chicago. 


Movement and _ Fluctuations. 
Alexander & Co., Bankers 
Merchants, New 


Cotton 
Latham, 
and Commission 
York. 

The twenty-ninth annual edition of this 
well known work has recently appeared 
and contains the usual information fur- 
nished in former editions, and brought 
down to date. It contains a history of 
American cotton, statistics regarding 
acreage, consumption, deliveries, differ- 
ences, stocks, weather, ete. It is com- 
piled with the usual care and will prove 
valuable to the textile industry. It is not 
issued for sale, but for private distribu- 
tion among the friends and customers of 
the publishers. 


Stack Protection. Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

This is a folder in which attention is 
called to the efficiency of Dixon's Silica- 
Graphite Paint for protecting smoke 
stacks. It has been used for nearly forty 
years by ithe largest steamship, smelting 
and manufacturing companies in various 
parts of the world. 


The Schmidt System of Utilizing Highly 
Superheated Steam. Providence En- 
gineering Works, Providence, R. I. 

This book describes the Schmidt sys- 
tem of using super-heated steam of 
which the Providerce Engineering 

Works are the American licensees. We 

understand this system is giving excel- 

lent results and users in this country 
will be interested in hearing about it. 

The catalogue is illustrated and the de- 

scriptive matter is supplemented with 

statements of actual tests showing the 
merits of the Schmidt system. 


Stoneware. Villeroy & Boch, Mettlach. 
H, W. Loewe, Agent, 6 Park Place, 
New York City. 

We have received a copy of the de- 
scriptive catalogue of the above named 
firm containing fllustrations of many 
beautifully decorated stoneware articles. 
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A Model New England Factory Town. 
The December issue of the New Eng- 
land Magazine contains a very interest- 
ing article descriptive of Hopedale and 
Milford, Mass. The illustrations are par- 
ticularly interesting on account of the 
views they give of the model houses o 
cupied by the employees of the Draper 
Company. Many of these houses ar 
owned by the company. The best archi 
tects have been employed and special atr- 


tention has been paid to diversifying th: 


exterior and departing as far as possible 
from the dreary row of uniform build- 
ings which so often typify the manufa 
turing town. Hopedale and Milford, a! 
though only a mile apart, are separat 
towns, each having formerly been a part 
of the old historic town of Mendon. The 
rapid growth of business of the Drape: 
Company in the past few years, through 
the wide introduction of the Northru; 
loom, has made Hopedale and Milford 
two of the most rapidly growing manu 
facturing communities in the state, 





A New Commission House. 


A new firm of woolen and worsted sell 
ing agents starts business December 1s 
under the firm name of Brigham, Gra 
ham & Capers. They will have tempo 
rary offices in the Textile Building until 
February ist, and after that will be lo- 
cated at 90, 92 and 94 Franklin St., New 
York, 





—The Fairmount Woolen Mills, Cincin 
nati. C., who are making improvements 
to their plant and installing new knitting 
machinery, have put in a number of ball- 
ing machines from the Torrance Manu 
facturing Co., Harrison, N. J. 





The Underfeed Stoker, Co. 


The increase in the Eastern business of 
the Underfeed Stoker Company of 
America, whose main office is in Chi- 
cago, necessitates the enlargement of 
their offices in the Exchange Building in 
Boston, where Mr. E. E. Taylor, genera! 
sales agent, makes his headquarters. 
They are installing the system in a num- 
ber of large textile plants. The Arnold 
Print Works have recently given a fourth 
order, the York Mills at Saco are equip- 
ping 100 H. P. plant, Slater Mfg. Com- 
pany at Pawtucket have put in a 70 
H. P. equipment, and we understand 
that Capt. Manning of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company is much pleased 
with the recent installation of these 
stokers in their boiler plant. It will be 
remembered that Mr. George C. Tewks- 
bury, the manager for the New England 
territory, read a paper descriptive of the 
Jones underfeed stoker at the last meet- 
ing of the New England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which aroused much 
interest, and especially at this time 
when the questions of fuel economy and 
smoke abatement are forcing themselves 
to the attention of all large power users. 





—The Burt Manufacturing Company of 
Akron, Ohio, have equipped a number of 
mills of the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany with their Cross oil filters and Burt 
exhaust heads. The large, new plant of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company at West 
Allis, Wis., has also been equipped re- 
cently with the Cross filters. 
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The Barber Knotter, in England, 


Another example of the American in- 
vasion of Europe is found in the follow- 
ing item from the Cotton Factory Times 
jn which the writer refers to the read- 
justment of wages in English cotton 
mills, owing to the use of the Barber 
knotter, an Anierican machine well 
known to our readers and of which Bar- 
ber and Colman, 11 Pemberton Sq., Bos- 
ton are the proprietors: 

“A few weeks ago a meeting was held 
between the employers’ and operatives’ 
representatives in tthe manufacturing de- 


partment respecting a claim made by the 
employers that some allowance should be 
made for what they termed labor-saving 
machinery, including what is known as 
the Barber Knotter. The question was 
adjourned for three months at least, so 
as tu enable both sides to obtain a bet- 
ter idea of the full effect of these ap- 
pliances. One would naturally think the 
question would have stopped there for 
the present, but we learn that certain 
employers have been making attempts to 
persuade their winders to accept a less 
rate of wages when using these ma- 
chines. We do not think this is a fair 
way of doing business, because if certain 
operatives accept these reductions it will 
prejudice the question as a whole, and 
will be quoted against winders at other 
mills. The operatives generally are per- 
fectly justified in declining to accept any 
reduction in their rates on account of 
labor-saving appliances, and we hope 
they will insist in ‘tthe maintenance of 
this position at all costs. Employers who 
attempt to force individual or mill settle- 
ments on such important questions are 
acting contrary to the spirit of the agree- 
ments which exist for the guidance of 
both employers and operatives. Even if 
the employers referred to are not mem- 
bers of the Employer’s Association, it is 
no reason why they should be allowed to 
make any change in prices.”’ 

No stronger proof of the merits of this 
little machine could be desired. It also 
shows the attitude of the textile unions 
in England towards any labor saving ma- 
chinery. 





Unique Mechanical Draft Plant for 
St. Louis Fair Use. 


The mechanical draft feature of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany’s plant, which will be used for 
lighting the World’s Fair grounds at St. 
Louis, will be of unusual interest to en- 
gineers. The plant is to be equipped 
with both forced and induced draft ap- 
paratus, which is unusual. A mechanical 
draft plent usually is either of the 
forced or induced draft itype, but in this 
case both will be used. There will be 26 
boilers of 700 H. P. each, and will be 
equipped with automatic stokers. Fans 
will be used for the forced draft, and the 
boilers will also be operated under in- 
duced draft. The forced draft fans will 
be four in number, of the full housing 
type, size 1 in. They will be driven by 
10 by 10 vertical engines direct attached. 
The induced draft fans will be two in 
number, of a size quite in keeping with 
the basis upon which the Exposition is 
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being built, the wheel diameters being so 
large as to be seldom met with in me- 
chanical draft engineering. Each of 
'these induced draft fans will be of the 
full housing type, size 230 in., and will be 
driven by 9 by 10 double cylinder, double 
acting upright engines, this type being 
selected to secure the maximum power in 
limited space. The Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany is building all the fans and engines 
for the above equipment. 





National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers. 


The 20th annual convention of the N. 
A. W. W. O. was held at the American 
House, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, No- 
vember 19, about seventy members being 
present. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President C. M. Hurst of Providence, R. 
I. After the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer had been read and accepted, 
fifteen active members and two honorary 
members were taken into the organiza- 
tion. 

At the election of officers, President 
Hurst, Secretary Pickford and Treasurer 
Jones were unanimously chosen to suc- 
ceed themselves. The old board of vice- 
presidents and trustees were also re- 
elected as was Secretary Burr of the 
Beneficiary Department. 

The proposed revision of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws was approved and 
adopted. On Article IV. of the by-laws 
a lively debate arose participated in by 
President Hurst from tthe floor, Vice- 
President Biddle in the chair, and by W. 
H. Hassett, T. F. Brenman, Albert E. 
Jones, J. B. Jones, George W. Burr, Fred 
W. Dixon, J. W. Linnehan and others. 
With slight modifications it was finally 
adopted. 

In the afterncon President Hurst made 
an address speaking to the members of 
their duties to the organization and to 
each other. In closing he thanked them 
for his re-election and for the support 
the had given him during the past year. 
He then ealled upon Treasurer Jones 
who responded in a short but earnest 
speech. 

W. Linnehan and Fred W. Dixon 
have the matter of preparing a new 
manual in charge, which will be issued 
during the coming year. 

The meeting was most enthusiastic 
throughout. A banquet provided in the 
spacious dining hall was voted by the 
members to be “all tight.’”” The meeting 
adjourned at 4 P. M. 





Adopted the Dubois System. 


The Newberry Knitting Mills at New- 
berry, S. C., which recently decided to do 
their own dyeing and bleaching, have 
adopted the Dubois system and contract- 
ed with Mr. A. N. Dubois, 2170 Sedgeley 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., for all the ma- 
chinery, and will use his formula for 
sanitary fast black and lisle thread finish 
and bleaching. Another patent has re- 
cently been issued by Mr. Dubois for a 
yarn oxidized by rotation. He has many 
patents now covering his formula and 
machinery, and claims for his new lisle 
thread finish on fast black and direct 
colors have recently been allowed and 
patents will soon be issued. 












Announcement by the Shultz Belting 
Company. 





St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A., Nov. 1, 1902. 
To Our Patrons and Friends: 

We take pleasure in announcing to you 
that we have just completed remodeling 
and enlarging our factory, and are pre- 
pared ‘to supply you with the best belt- 
ing, lace leather, etc., that we have ever 
turned out. We use nothing but the 
heaviest packer steer hides, and prepare 
the leather by our own special process. 
We have added new buildings, increas- 
ing our capacity two and one-half times, 
and have also added a full line of new 
and modern machinery. We have the 
latest improved stretching machinery 
and device of our own, by which we take 
ali the stretch out of ‘the belting. We 





have now a thoroughly equipped, up-to- 
date tannery and belt factory, second to 
none in the United States. 

Our Sable rawhide belting has a repu- 
tation founded upon years of use in some 
of the largest plants in the United States, 
and in every country in the world where 
belting is used. Shultz Sable rawhide 
belting and rawhide lace leather saves 
trouble in any factory, as those who have 
used it will testify. 

Shultz belt dressing is the result of 
forty years’ experience in tanning and 
preparing leather, and it answers the 
purpose fully for which it is intended. It 
makes a belt soft and pliable, and fills 
up the pores, causing it to adhere to the 
pulley, thus giving to the belt much 
greater driving power, and prolongs the 
life of the belt. 

Shultz belting cement is a cement that 
holds. It is no cheap glue, but is a com- 
binaton of the best materials to be found 
in the world, and when a belt is ce- 
mented with it, it s ithere to stay. 

When in need of anything in our line, 
we would be pleased to supply you with 
something that we can guarantee to be 
superior in every respect. Thanking 
you for past favors, we are, 

Yours respectfully, 
Shultz Belting Company. 
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The Steel Thread Board Or «& 
Many Mills. 


Of the many impiovements made in 
machinery for cotton spinning during the 
last decade, few have met with such 
general approval as the steel thread 
board, manufactured by L. T. Houghton, 
89 Exchange S8St., Worcester, Mass. 
Nearly half a million have been sold 
since March 1, 1902. 

The following are some of the mills 
that are either using or have ordered 
them: Fall River Iron Works, Stafford 
Mills, Durfee Mills, Wetamoe Mills, all 
of Fall River, Mass.; The Whitman 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; The Golden 
Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. Carolina; The 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8, 
Carolina; The Elmira Knitting Mill, El- 






THE REMOD ¢CLLED SCHULTZ BELTING WORKS. 


mira, N. Y.; Mass. Cotton Mill, Lindale, 
Georgia: The Uxbridge Cotton Mill, Otis 
Mtg. Co., The Thorndyke Co., West War- 
ren Mfg. Co., Renfrew Mfg. Co., North 
Adams, The Arnold Print Works, all of 
Mass., and the Hope Co., Hope, R. IL 

A. E. Purple, Moodus, Conn., has 
chamged all his wood boards to steel. 

When such mills as these are using and 
specifying Steel Thread Boards, it must 
mean that the Steel Thread Boards have 
exceptionai merits and advantages over 
wooden ones. These mills ordered or 
specified them after giving the Thread 
Board a practical trial. 

One of the largest builders of cotton 
machinery said, ‘“‘An old frame equipped 
with this Steel Thread Board would be 
as good as a new frame.’ Another 
builder of cottom machinery says that not 
another frame should ever be built un- 
less equipped with Metal Thread Boards 
and Hardened Thread Guides. 

When one comes to examine and com- 
pare Steel Thread Boards with wooden 
ones long in use, their wonder is not at 
their phenomenal sale in such a short 
time, but that new frames should be or- 
dered without them. 

Every practical cotton spinner knows 
that wooden Thread Boards require con- 
stant care to maintain the thread guide 
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in passable adjustment. Cotton spinners 
who have used these Steel Thread 
Boards assert that the attendant 
troubles of wooden Thread Boards are 
eliminated by their use. The nearer 
perfection the adjustment of a machine, 
the better the results obtained. 

The superintendent of one of the larg- 
est cotton mills in Rhode Island says 
that his Thread Boards cause him more 
trouble than all the rest of the mill. Mr. 
Houghton tells us that in a recent con- 
versation with an official of a great cot- 
ton machinery building company, he re- 
marked, ‘““We have devoted our time for 
the last twenty years to developing and 
improving the spindle and ring, and have 
given the thread boards but a passing 
thought. Still it is just as necessary that 
the thread be delivered exactly over the 
centre of the spindle, as it is to have the 
spindle central to the ring.” 

If that statement is correct, then a 
thread board that gives exact adjustment 
and maintains it will come into general 
use. 

We have watched the development of 
this Steel Thread Board from the begin- 
ning’ seen it go through the stage of 
being called “a good thing,”’ then sam- 
ples put out for trial, then single frames 
fitted up, then more frames, ‘then new 
frames specified, and now the big rush 
of orders, which signifies that its success 
is assured. It is, of course, somewhat 
natural that manufacturers may hesitate 
about changing over atl their frames in 
use, but in ordering new frames they can 
easily adopt and specify this important 
improvement. Mr. ‘Houghton has some 
interesting data on the subject which 
manufacturers and spinners can send for 
with profit. 





—The Utica Dyeing Co., who have 
lately been enlarging their drying room, 
as reported in our news columns, put in 
ten new dryers of new patent vertical de- 
sign, and now have one of the best 
equipped drying rooms in the state. 
This addition. was made necessary to 
keep up with ‘their increasing orders. 





Air Moistening. 


Among the orders recently received by 
the American Moistening Co., Boston, 
Mass., are the following: Massachusetts 
Mills, Lindale, Ga., repeat order for hu- 
midifiers for their new mill; Emerald 
Worsted Mills of Albert Herbst & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., system of humidifiers; 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
repeat order for humidifiers; Eagle and 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., repeat 
order for an extension of the humidify- 
ing system in the Girard Mills; Whitman 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., repeat order 
for humidifiers covering carding and 
spinning departments; Smith and Dove 
Mfg. Cc., Andover, Mass., repeat order; 
Edgefield Mfg. Co., Edgefield, 8. C., com- 
plete system of humidifiers; Overland 
Cotton Mills, Denver, Col., complete 
equipment for their carding, spinning 
and weaving department; Coosa Mfg. 
Co., Piedmont, Ala., system of humid- 
ifiers; Oliver Lupton & Co., Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, Pa., system of humidifiers 
for Whittington Mill; Cannon Mfg. Co., 
Concord, N. C., repeat order for humid- 
iflers; Kincaid Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga., 
complete equipment of humidifiers; Boyd- 
Mangham Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga., system 
of humidifiers, 


Notes From Lowell. 


The Hamilton Mills are running on 
schedule time. There are some changes 
at the Tremont and Suffolk staff; Mr. 
Thomas Bugbee who has been overseer 
of the carding for a long time, has 
handed in his resignation and retired from 
mill life. 

The following incident, though of tri- 
fling importance, may be of some interest 
owing to the glimpse it gives of life in 
New England neerly seventy years ago. 
Mrs. Lavinia Taplin, of Coaticook, Can- 
ada, tcld me that in 1834, Mr. Shurtleff 
was sent with a lumber wagon covered 
with cloth as emigrant wagons used to 
be, to Stanstead Plains, Canada, to get 
help for the Merrimac Company. She 
and about twenty other young girls came 
down with him. They were a week on 
the road, stopping at taverns by night. 
They brought as much food with them as 
possible and one of the girls had a bag 
of doughnuts that she carried in her lap 
all the way for fear it would be lost. 
The girls had to pay their fare down and 
thought there was not much spring in 
“that old ex.” 

At that time there were no railroads 
and Mrs. Taplin saw the first train come 
into Lowell from Boston. They went to 
work at five o’clock, working fourteen 
hovrs a day. One of the girls was late 
on morning and came in with her night- 
cap on, which she had forgotten to take 
off. So much for the good old times we 
hear so much about. 

Gorn s 





Dixon’s Graphite Pipe-Joint Compound. 


There is perhaps no better economy to 
the steam-fitter and the engineer than a 
perfectly tight joint, yet one-that can be 
easily taken apart if desired. 

Tt is possible to have such joints if 
Dixon’s Graphite Pipe-Joint Compound is 
used. Flake graphite is impervious to 
the action of heat or cold, acids or al- 
kalies. Hence the value of a graphite 
compound when properly prepared. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of 
Jersey City, N. J., will send booklet and 
sample free of charge. 





Cotton Warps and Cable Cords. 


Attention is called to the announce- 
ment of the Ravine Mills Co., Vernon, 
Conn., on another page. This company 
is prepared to furnish cotton warps and 
cable and hawser laid cords in white and 
colors, put up on beams, tubes or in 
skeins as may be desired. They use a 
uniform grade of extra staple cotton, 
and are in a position to supply customers’ 
wants promptly. They make a specialty 
of sewing thread for woolen mills put up 
on Universal cones or tubes. 





—The Glenlyon Dye Works, Saylesville, 
R. I., have placed a rush order with the 
Green Fuel Economizer Company for their 
well known machine. The coal strike 
caused an influx of orders for Econo- 
mizers. 
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The Recognition of Industrial Excel- 
lence in Germany. 


How close an interest is taken by the 
State in Germany in native industrial 
activity and productiveness is evinced in 
many. ways, direct and indirect. To the 
former category belongs the awarding of 
medals varying in worth as the product- 
iveness of the recipients, and the Im- 
perial Gazette has just published a list of 
firms, the excellence of whose “gewer- 
bliche Leistungen,”’ or services in the 
cause of industry, have been deemed 
worthy of direct recognitiom on the part 
of the State. Fancy the British Govern- 
ment awarding a medal to a home man- 
ufacturer for tturning out superior linen 
or india rubber goods! Yet this is what 
happens in Germany. It is not our in- 
tention to advertise German firms, so we 
mention no names, but content ourselves 
with stating that two gold medals have 
fallen to Berlin, three silver medals to 
Berlin and Kiel, and five bronze medals 
to Berlin, Cologne, Oeynhausen, and 
Sudenburg-Magdeburg. When may En- 
glish firms expect similar encourage- 
ment from ‘their State?—Commercial In- 
telligence. 





There’s No Place More Homelike. 


Lakewood the fashionable—Lakewood 
the glorious, is the one resort to which 
the resorter now turns for a period of 
enjoyment, and such enjoyment includes 
every known sport. 

Takewood's drives, than which there 
are none better, attract a gay throng 
and traps of every kind are in constant 
use. The hunt attracts many, likewise 
cycling and polo, but when one finds such 
celightful, yes wonderful links as Lake- 
wood possesses, one little wonders that 
golf is the popular game, Another feature 
of prominence is its hotels, hostelries 
commodious, grand or rather palatial, 
where one’s welfare is the first and fore- 
most consideration. These qualifications, 
including a most marvelous atmosphere, 
have made Lakewood famous the World 
over. This resort is reached only via the 
New Jersey Central, and its passenger 
department in New York has issued a 
booklet on Lakewood which is replete 
with information, and it’s yours for the 
asking. 





—The American Blower Company of 
Detroit, Mich., has recently booked a 
number of large orders for heating ap- 
paratus including plants for the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co.’s roll shop at Buffalo, 
N. Y.; The Pittsburg Valve Foundry 
Construction Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Fox 
Typewriter Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
the National Malleable Castings Co. at 
Sharon, Pa., also the entire drying ap- 
paratus for the new starch factory of 
Piel Bros., Indianapolis, Ind. 





—The management of the Brookville 
Woolen Mills, Brookville, Pa., gave to 
all their employees and all connected 
with the business, an elaborate dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day at the Commercial 
Hotel, which was highly appreciated and 
enjoyed. These mills manufacture ex- 
clusively a fine line of melton cassimeres. 
The success it has attained and the de- 
mand for its goods speak well for its 
management and all its employees. 
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Refined Surroundings. 


Of the innumerable winter resorts at 
which congregates the multitudes inter- 
ested in social and out door pleasures, 
none is more prominent or popular than 
Lakewood. It is the rendezvous of the 
refined, an abode of persons who delight 
in good living and exquisite environs. 

It is in New Jersey’s famous pine belt, 
the health giving properties of which are 
renowned the world over. Lakewood is 
only 59 miles from New York and 
reached in nearly the same number of 
minutes via the New Jersey Central. 
Lakewood’s hotels are the standard by 
which other winter resort houses are 
governed, and it is needless, therefore, 
to say that they are perfection. The 
schools at Lakewood rank high and for 
a winter’s home there is no place better 
adapted. Booklet of Lakewood upon ap- 
plication to C. M. Burt, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New Jersey Central, New 
York City, Dept. Ad. 





Sortening and Purifying Water. 


F. G. Street, 36 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Il!., has been appointed sole agent for 
Northern Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota and Kansas, for the Scaife and 
We-Fu-Go water softening and purifying 
systems, manufactvred only by Wm. B. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Street is known throughout the 
territory he will handle, in manufactur- 
ing and engineering circles, and has 
given the subject of water purification 
considerable attention, and is in a posi- 
tion to furnish complete information on 
this subject. 





David G. Rodgers Co. 


David G. Rodgers of 169-171 Van Houten 
Street, Paterson, N. J., dealer in general 
mill supplies, has incorporated his busi- 
ness under the name of the David G. 
Rodgers Co., with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. They have recently installed a ma- 
chine for cutting ribbon paper which will 
cut five tons of paper a day. Mr. Rod- 
gers’s long experience in the trade and 
the fact that he remains manager of the 
company, bespeak for the new corpora- 
tion the same business prosperity it has 
enjoyed for the last three years. Mr. 
Rodgers states that it is the intention of 
the company to enlarge its present build- 
ing in the spring. 





Soluble Softening Oil. 


This material is manufactured by the 
Arabol Manufacturing Company of New 
York City. It is claimed to be superior 
for use as a softener, to tallow, to be re- 
liable and remain in sweet condition 
summer and winter. It gives a smooth 
finish to the warps, the threads divide 
well in the lease rods, and the cylinders 
of the slasher remain perfectly clean. 

It is neutral and the Arabol Co. recom- 
mend it as most suitable for strong and 
close woven goods, such as corduroys, 
velveteens, sateens, twills, umbrella 
cloths, cambric, warp, etc. It is easily 
handled. 
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IN AND OUT OF THE MILL. 


Samuel Slater, the ‘Father of Ameri- 
can Manufactures.” 


Biography is chiefly interesting when it 
relates to men who have done things that 
Jast and perhaps the efforts of no one 
person have beer productive of more 
benefit to the people of this country than 
those of Samuel Siater. 

He was born in Derbyshire, England, in 
1768. His father was a timber merchant 
and able to give him a good education, 
but the family was large and when Jede- 
diah Strutt, a neighbor and a partner of 
Arkwright in the cotton spinning busi- 
ness, asked that one of the sons be ap- 
prenticed to him, the proposition was 
welcomed and Slater, Sr., suggested that 
he take Samuel, not then fourteen years 
of age, because he ‘“‘wrote well and was 
good at figures.’’ Later events proved 
this choice to have been an eminently 
fortunate one, 

Cotton spinning at that time was not 
specially lucrative and before young 
Slater went to Mr. Strutt he asked him 
if he considered the business a perma- 
nent one. Mr. Strutt told him it was not 
likely it would always be as good as it 
was then, but if it was properly man- 
aged it would doubtless be a source of 
livelihood for some years. The entire 
cotton business in England was then con- 
fined to one small district im Derbyshire 
and the whole output was about equal to 
that of a New England village sixty 
years ago. The outlook for tthe future 
Was not promising, but he determined to 
risk it and entered on his apprenticeship 
of six years and a haif in January, 1783. 

All his spare moments were spent in 
making experiments with machinery and 
for one contrivance, a motion that en- 
abled more yarn to be wound on a bob- 
bin, he was presented with a guinea. In 
the course of ‘time he became an excellent 
machinist and familiar with all the im- 
provements made. During the last years 
of his term he was overseer of the ma- 
chinery and manufacturing departments, 
and after his indenture had expired was 
engaged to superintend the erection of 
some new works being added to the mill. 

A copy of an invoice of cotton twist 
yarn dated 1784 shows ‘the price of yarn 
in England to have beem $1.54 a pound 
for No. 30 and $1.60 for No. 31. The price 


of cotton varied from 24 cents to 50 cents 
@ pound, 

At that time manufactures of all kinds 
in the United States were at a very low 
ebb. Various attempts had been made 
to manufcature yarn and cloth in differ- 
ent places, principally in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York and Pennsy}- 
vania, but notwithstanding the persever- 
ing efforts of the people and the assist- 


ance given by the state legislatures, not 
ome of them had succeeded in anything. 
like a satisfactory degree. There was a 
great want of mechanics, tools were 
scarce, machinery could be obtained 
only at great expense, and when pro- 
eured no one could be found who knew 
anything of its practical operation and 
but little of its ‘theory. 

England, to which the young nation had 
to look for many things, was very jeal- 
ous of her commercial privileges; proc- 
lamations were issued forbidding trades- 
men to leave the kingdom and heavy 
penalties imposed on ‘those who tried to 
export machinery or even send out of 
the country drafts or working models. In 
this way the inventions of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright and others were kept out of 
the United States for twenty years after 
they had been in successful operation in 
England, but reports of their wonderful 
performances had..reached the United 
States and created such an impression 
that a number of the different state 
governments had offered bounties to in- 
ventors and manufacturers. Reports of 
these bounties reached England and a 
newspaper account of £100 given by the 
State of Pennsylvania to a person who 
had imperfectly succeeded.in cemstruct- 
ing a carding machine, decided Slater to 
come to Arnerica. His position in Eng- 
land was an excellent one, but he feared 
the cotton spinning business would be 
overdone there and felt sure the United 
States offered him just the opportunities 
he needed. 

On account of the severe government 
restrictions he left home without telling 
any one of his intentions and took with 
him no models, drafts nor specifications 
of any kind. The whole art was in his 
mind, the only place that could not be 
rummmaged by custom house officials. He 
left England in September, 1789, and 
landed in New York sixty-six days later. 
He went to work immediately with a 
New York manufacturing company, but 
was not favorably impressed with the 
appearance of the business. Through the 
captain of one of the Providence packets 
he learned that Almy and Brown, of 
Providence, had been trying for some 
time to establish cotton spinning there. 
He wrote them, told them he had been 
im Arkwright’s mills for eight years and 
could build machinery and spin yarn, 
either for stockings or twist, equal to 
any made in England and asked what 
“encouragement” they would be willing 
to give him as manager of their business. 
Brown replied that their frame for ring 
spinning (then called a water-frame) was 
the first of its kind to be attempted in 
America and was very imperfect, the 
yarn spun on it being 150 to 200 yds. a 
pound, but if Slater would go there, per- 
fect it and operate it successfully, he 
might have all the profits of the business 
for six months, above the interest of the 
money invested and the wear and tear of 
the machirery, ‘‘and this we do for the 
information thou canst give us.” There 
was also an implied promise that if 
Slater was all he professed to be, they 
would take him into partnership later. 

With these inducements and assurances 
Slater went to Providence in January, 
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1790, and made an agreement with Almy 
and Brown to commence operations at 
Pawtucket. Their machinery was two 
spinning frames, one of thirty-two spin- 
dies, the other of twenty-four, an eighty- 
four and sixty-spindle jenny, a doubling 
and twisting jenny and a stock card. 
The wooden rolls were covered with calf- 
skin and the taking up regulated by 
leather strings. 

The spinning frame had been made 
from the Massachusetts ‘‘State’s Model."’ 
It was imended to be operated by a 
crank, but it was too hard to turn by 
hand and too imperfect to be turned by 
water; the carding machine was out of 
order, and akogether the machinery was 
so disappointing that after numerous 
failures in trying to run it, it was pro- 
posed that Slater shouM build a series of 
new machines after the Arkwright pat- 
ents, and in April a partnership agree- 
ment was signed by which Slater was 
made half owner in the new works to be 
erected. 

(To be continued.) 





An Awful Jolt. 


From the Chicago News: 

“I say, barbah,” queried the very young 
man as he paused at the door of a 
crowded tonsorial parlor. “how long will 
I—aw—have to wait foh a shave?"’ 

“Oh,”’ replied the barber as he glanced 
at the beardless face of the speaker, 
“you might come back in a couple of 
years.”’ 





W.—"‘How do you tell the age of a 
hen?’ V.—‘By the teeth.” W.—“A hen 
hasn't any teeth.’’ V.—‘‘No, but I have.” 


“How is your brother, Tommy?’ “Til 
in bed; he’s hurt himself.”” ‘How did he 
do 'that?’’ “‘We were playing who could 
lean furthest out of the window, and he 
won.’’—Boston Globe. 








Sightseeing at Niagara.—Casey—There’s 
the big power house yez moight have 
hear-rd tell av. 

Kelly—An’ phwat’s it for? 

Casey—Phwat’s it for? Phwy, yez 
great ignoramus, yez, that’s phwere th’ 
power comes from t’ kape ‘th’ falls sup- 
ploied wid wather.--Puck. 





“Honesty, my son,"’ said the millionaire 
congressman, “‘is the best policy.” 

“Well, perhaps it is, dad,’’ rejoined the 
youthful philosopher, “but it strikes me 
you have done pretty well, nevertheless." 
—Chicago Daily News. 





“IT wonder how Venus de Milo came to 
lose her arms.”’ ‘“‘Broke them off probably 
trying to button her shirtwaist up the 
back.’’—Philadelphia Press. 





—Luck is an easy fellow. He bestows 
his gifts on ‘the first jackass that crosses 
his path.—Fiiegende Bilaetter. 





“Now, then, children,”’ said 'the teacher 
who had been commenting upon polar 
expeditions, ‘‘who can tell me what fierce 
animals inhabit the regions of the North 
Pole?” ‘Polecats,’’ shouted ‘the boy at 
the foot of the class.—Philadelphia Press. 


Probably a small boy never so 
tthoroughly realizes that fighting is 
wicked as when he is getting the worst 
of the encounter.—Chicago News. 
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Of Course. 


Landlord—‘‘See here, Mr. Dauber, my 
petience is exhausted. You'll have to 
pay your rent or get out.” 

Tenant—‘All right. Would you mind 
lending me a dollar or two for moving 
expenses?’’"—New York Sun. 


Went with the Majority. 


A well known surgeon, according to the 
Melbourne Punch, was imparting some 
instruction to half a dozen 
students who accompanied him in his 
rounds. Pausing at the bedside of a 
doubtful case, he said, “Now, gentlemen, 
do you think this is or is not a case for 
operation?” One by one the students 
made their diagnoses, and all of them 
answered in the negative. ‘‘Well, gentle- 
men, you are all wrong,”’ said the wielder 
of the free and flashing scalpel, ‘and I 
shall operate tomorrow.” “No, you 
won't,”” exclaimed the patient as he rose 
in his bed. “Six to one is a good major- 
ity. Gimme my clothes!” 


Harold—Pa! 

Father—Oh, be quiet. 

Harold—Pa! 

Father—Well, what is it? 
Harold—What did the Dead Sea die of? 


“I'm sorry to have 'to mess your face 
sc, kitty,’”’ said. Tommy, as he daubed 
pussy’s face with jam, ‘‘but I can’t have 
folks suspecting me.’’—Columbus State 
Journal, 


A Newcastle man, who seldom attends 
church services, was persuaded to hear a 
sermon last Sunday, and was much im- 
pressed. “You are never too old to 
learn,’’ he remarked confidentially to a 
friend. “Now I always thought Sodom 
and Gomorrah were husband and wife, 
and I find they were nothing but cities.’’ 
—American Weekly. 





Permit is Necessary. 


Richley—“T am the architect of my 
own fortune.” 

Hichley—“‘Aren’t you afraid of a visit 
from the building inspector?’’—Town and 
Country. 
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A Mill Barber. 

It was in a New Hempshire mill town 
many years ago. Parker Horn was boss 
carder and Murty Kirk, a farmer’s son 
and a regular rube from up the country, 
was his helper. Murty’s hair was thick 
and wiry, and hung straight down the 
side of his head to the middie of his 
neck, where it was cut off square, as if 
with a chisel. Some people said Murty’s 
mother cut his hair by placing a large 
sugar bowl over his head, and then 
running ithe shears around the edge of 
the bowl. His hair certainly looked as 
if it had been cut by some kind of 
machinery. 

One day Murty wanted his hair cut 
and asked Parker to cut it. Parker 
consented to do this and placed Murty on 
a board across the grinder frame. In- 
stead of using a bowl, he clipped the 
hair as close as the shears would cut 
it. Occasionally when it cut a little too 
close he was reminded of it by a yell 
from Murty. 

“By George,” said Parker rubbing his 
eyes, “this hair is so stiff it flies in my 
eyes when I cut it. Say, Murty, why 
don’t you have your head shaved? the 
hair will then grow out nice and soft 
and curly.” 

“Will it?” asked Murty. 

“Sure.”’ 

“All right, go ahead.”’ 

Parker got a razor and shaved every 
vestige of hair from ‘Murty’s head. Now 
Murty’s head was a very peculiar shape, 
some between that of an orang-outang 
and a giraffe, and I shall never forget 
the roar that went up from the card 
room hands as Murty’s bald head ap- 
peared at the door. 

Murty’s hair began to grow right away, 
and in two weeks he had quite a good 
crop. It came out stiffer and straighter 
than ever and without the suspicion of 
the curl that Parker had promised. 

This is one incident In my experience 
many years ago when the relations be- 
tween mill owners, mill overseers and 
mill hands were much more intimate 
than in these day of large mill cor- 


porations. 
Sam Driver. 









Blobbs—I shall have to wear glasses. 
Slobbs—Do your eyes ‘trouble you? 
Blobbs—What did you think I was go- 

ing to wear them for? Bunions? 












Stella—So, Mabel’s married! Who's the 
happy man? 


Bella—Don't think there is any. 









A sure cure for little worries is a real 
serious trouble. 


Wife—“‘“But why don’t you want 
me to buy your neckties any more?’”’ 
Husband.—‘‘Well—er—I'd rather buy 
them myself than have you go to all that 
trouble.”’ 
Wife.—“But I 
you,” 
Husband.—"‘Oh, im that case I'll let you 
look after the furnace this winter.’’— 
Chicago News. 












like to do things for 









“I hear your son is reading law.” ‘‘No 
sir. It is a mistake. My son is sitting 


in the back office, with his feet on a 
desk smoking cigarettes.’"—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 
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composition in the class, and I’m going to 


it for me.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
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Point of View. 











When a fellow has spent 
His last red cent, 
The world looks blue—you bet! 
But give him a dollar 
And you'll hear him holler: 
“There's life in the old land yet!” 
—Atlanta Constitution, 















Indignant Mother—George, if you had a 
little boy who made himself as dirty as 
you are, what would you do with him. 
George (aged three, muddy from head 
to foot)—I—I’d wash him.—Tid Bits. af 















The Parson—My boy, I’m sorry to see 
you flying your kite on the Sabbath. 

Small Boy—Dat’s ail right, mister. Dis 
kite’s made of a religious paper. See!— 
St. Louis Dispatch. 















Sure. 


Mrs. Dearborn—They tell me your cook 
is an Angel. 

Mrs. Wabash—I reckon she is. She 
tried to light the fire with kerosene this 
morning.—Yonkers Statesman. 















Casey’s Truism. 




















































Dennis—‘’Tis th’ early bur-rd gets th’ 
wur-rm, Misther Casey?” 

Casey—‘’Tis tho:. If you want to keep 
yere head above wather these days, ye 
ca-ant let th’ grass grow under yere feet, 
Misther Dinnis.’’—Detroit Free Press. 




















Teacher—“Johnnie, this is the worst 





write to your father and tell him.”’ 
Johnnie—*Don’t keer if ye do; he wrote 
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WHAT’S THE FRICTION LOAD IN A MILL WHOSE BELTS 
RUN THIS WAY? 

TIGHTENING STRAIN ALL GONE. JOURNAL FRICTION CUT 
IN TWO. 

CLING-SURFACE LETS ANY BELT RUN EASY. ‘THIS BELT 
REPRESENTS 6 YEARS USE BUT RAN THUS AFTER FIRST 
WEEK. ASK US. 

CLING-SURPACE MFG. CO., 
199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 














HEA TING—VENTILATING 
DRYING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
AIR CIRCULATION 
UNIFORM — POSITIVE and 
UNDER COMPLETE 
CONTROL. 











Buffalo Mechanical 
Draft Fans 
Forced and Induced Draft. 


Double your steaming capacity, 
Raise your boiler efficiency, 


CUT DOWN YOUR COAL BILL. 











BUFFALO FORGE CoO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8t., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W., Paterson. N.J. 
Gray, Arthur F., Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Green, Samuel M., Holyoke, Mass. 
Suck, Adolph, 179 Summer St., Boston. 
Attorney-at-Law. 
Dawson, H. Horace, 309 Mutual Life Bidg., 
Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotten and 


Weel. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son, 53 3tate St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock an: Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Balling Machine. 
ye Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Banding=»s. 
See under Yarns. 

Bands and Labels. 
Docker-Foster Co., Phila., Pa. 


ets. 

Ballou Basket Works, Belding, Mich. 

Lane, W.T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Belting. 

Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 

Boston Balting Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass 


Monghiee, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
a. 


Sts., Phi 

Jeftrey Manufacturing Co., 
Ohio. 

Keystone Leather Belting Works, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Main Belting Co, 1219 Carpenter St, Phila. 

Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


Columbus, 


sey. 
shuitz Belting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach, bo., Phila, Pa. 
See also Mill Suppites. 

Belt Dressing. 

Alexander Bros, 410 No. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co., 168 Virginia St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dixon, Jas. Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Keystone Leather Belting Works, Norrls- 
town, Pa. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N, Y. 
Belt Hooks. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Hiers. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Bleachi Materials. 

Bosson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 

Block Cutting for Printing. 

Atlas Copper Stamp Works, 15 Whitehall 
St., New York. 

Blowers, and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co,, Detroit, Micb. 
Boston Blower Co., H de Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge C~%., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F.Co., Bo-ton, Mass. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
McGuire, tohn A, Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Southern Bobbin Co,, Greensboro, N.C. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes,N. Y. 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me. 

Boilers. 

See Steam Boilers. 


Boiler Compounds. 
International Boiler Compound Co., 48 
Market St., Chicago, Il. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Boxes Paper. 
See Paper Bozes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I 
Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushes, 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
~~ & Woolson Mach. Oo., Springfield 


Brushers 
See Napping Machines. 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
os & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
ass. 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons. Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


ass. 
Saerwerm, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
Taunton New Bedford Co r Co., N 
Bedford, Mass, as neg 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, ete. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Ballou Basket Works, Belding, Mich. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Costontites. 
Riverdale Woolen Co., Northbridge, Mass. 
Carbenizing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co,, 679) 
Germantown A ve., Phila, 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts , Phila. 
Sargent’s, C. ++. Sor s, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Booth, Benj. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Edma Card Clothing Co, 422 8. 5th St, Cam- 
den, N. J. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Card Feeds 
See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K., 2816 N.4th 8t, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philade! phia, Pa. 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Vt. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Castings 
Livermore, Homer F., 8% Pear] St., Boston. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Fiedt, Geo. D. & Co, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 108 
William St, New York. ° 
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Chemist. 
Austen, Peter T., 80 Broad St., New York. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clocks. 
Howard, E. Clock Co., 403 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., 41 Maiden Lane, New 


Riggs & Brothers, 310 Market St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Cloth Beards. 
Chaffee Bros , Oxford, Mass. 
Clutches. 
Awerican Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
ass. 
Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adams, 


ase. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co.. Phila, 
Combs (Weel and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Conveying Machinery and Chains. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Cop Tubes. 
She Pdper Tubes. 
Copper Gaskets. 
U. 5. M-neral Wvol Co., 
New York. 
Copper (iPorforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton.New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Copper Work fer Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W Sons Oo., Philadel. 


hia. 
Textile finishing Mach'y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, R. I. 


Cotten. 
Blaisdell. Jr , Co., 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
Charles, W. B.. Amsterdam, N 
Cotsen Bale Ties. 
DeHaven Mtg. ‘:o., 50 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, 
Cotten Elevators 
saanie © For ge Co., “Buffalo, A 


Sioa. Jacob K., “3816 N. 4th St, Phile., Pa. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Barber & Colman, 11 Pemberton ~ Boston. 
Brownell, G. L.. Worcester, Mas 
Dattorworth. H. W. & Sons Co., * Philadel- 
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curtis & Marble Machine Uo, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Draper Somquae, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Houghton, L. T., Worcester, Mass. 
Howard & LE A American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Go, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Masher 
8t., Philadelphia. 
Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 
Ltd. 


Lowell Machine Shop. Lowell, Mass. 
ason Machine Wor 8, Taunton, Mass. 
arks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton, 
Uprper Falls, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 


Smith, Jas.. Woolen Machinery Co. Phila. 

Whitin Machinery Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers 

Howard & Bullongh American Machine 

“o, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kitson Machine hn Lowel], Mass. 
Cotton Softene 

Boseon & Lane, Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Waste. 
Biaisdell, Jr., Co., 8., Cateopes, } Mass. 
ee w. B.. Amsterdam, N. 
Credits. 
National Mereantile Agency, New York 
and Boston, 
Cutters for Mnit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Dating and Time Stamps. 
oa & Brothers, 310 Market St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa, 
Dextrine. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St.,New York. 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Arlington Machine W orks, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Suotbens (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mas 
Besten’ Blower Co., pate Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. A 
Butterworth, H H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
p 
oN Jas., Machine Co., No. Adams 


Kenyon. D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 

Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Puiladelphia. 

Paeeeeiptye Textile Machinery Oo, Phila. 
delphia, Pa 

Senet’, Cc. G.. Sons, Graniteville, Mass, 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co., 84 Oliver St., Boston, 


Mae 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 
P1., Providence, R. I. 

Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dust Collectors. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 

Dyers, Bieachers and Finishers. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, sna 
Conoes Dye "Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cranston Worsted Milis (yarns), Bristol, 


BR. 1. 
oa & Brooke, 2560 No, 8rd S8t., Phila- 
e 
Daneee & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Firth & Foster Co., Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R.I. 
Howard & Co., Rahway, N J. 
Ingrabamville Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Kagermann, Ed ward,1210 Orianna 8t., Phila. 
Lawrence Dye Works Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Lorimers, The Wm. A. & ‘Sons Co, Phila 
Molt Bros. + (Indigo Blue. ) 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Uo, Paw- 
tucket, R. 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co., Holmes 
ur 
Pravitonee Mills Mfg. Co.,55 Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia Pa 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Scranton Yar» Fini-hing Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas 
urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 
Dyeing, meyiam, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
American Blower Co.. Detroit. 
Antisdel E. M., 12 Miller St., Utica, N. Y., 
(Knit Dryer.) 
Arlington Machine Waste, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Ma 
= Bros. (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
ass. 
Buffalo Forge Coy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. . & Sons Co Phila Pa. 
— & Marble Vaeohine Co, Worcester, 
ar, 
at “named Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, 


Dabois, A. N., 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 2 and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 


17 Exchange 


Wood 
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Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St Fee, Pa. 

Kenyon, D. hk. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Parkg & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 
North 12th St,, Phila. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Vliver St, Boston, 

ass. (Drying.) 

Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 

P1., Yrovidence, K. I. 
Dye House Cans. 
miu, James Mig. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemica!:. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Uo., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Boston. 
a Ae Rodgers Co., 34 Moore St., New 
Y 


ork. 
Berlin Aniline Werks, 72 Front 8t., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 83 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston 
Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 8t., New York, 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgelev Ave., Phila. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
+s * o ot Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


it, N. ¥. 

Ford, J. B.Co., Wyando'te, Mich. 

Fortner, L. B., 36 Strawberry St., Phila. 

Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Read, 7 Platt St., 
New York. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray 8t, N. ¥. 

Koech], Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 

Molt Bros.. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oil seeds Pressing Co., 15-25 Whitehall St., 
New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 

chenes Dye Wce| Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phila, P’ 


a, ra. 
kes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
ayer, Ed. M., 108 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Vila, H.8., 115 So. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dynamos and Motors. 
eneral Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 


York 
New England Machine C»., Pawtucket, R. I. 
— B. F. Boston. 
nee. 
See Tapes, Braids and Kdgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Genera) Electric Co., 44 Broad 8t., New 
York. 
New England Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.I. 
Blectric Fans. 
Americ#n Blower Co.. Detroit. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York 
Mass. Fan C», Waltham, Mass. 
Phil:delvhla Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa 
Sturtevant Co., RB. F., Boston. 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
New England Machine Co., Pawtucket,R. I. 
Electric Woters. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 


ork. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
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Eastern Machinery Co, The New Haven, 
Conn. 
Jetfrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Howard, Geo. U., Lansdowne, Pa and 2123 
Market St, Pniladelphia, Pua. 
Salem Elevator Works, Sulem, Mass. 
Empleyers Time Recorders. 
Riggs & brothers, 310 Market st., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
Engine Stop. 
Locke Reguiator Co., Salem, Mass. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manatacturing Co , Akron, Ohio. 
Fittebargh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a 


Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
FPans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 

Croce Fuel Kconomizer Co., Matteawan 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Feeds 


See Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 
Automatic Water Purifying Co, 45 Broad. 


way, N.Y. 
od ~eeaets Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons. Pittsburyz, Pa. 
———s Machinery. 
lee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rolls. as ~~ 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co.,Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N.Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 


Friction Hoisting Drums. 

Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fuel Economizers. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, 


N. Y. 

Fulling Mills for Weolen Goods. 
Hunt, ney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 


Garnetts. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 

cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Gas E nes. 

Jones, Lewis,60\ and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Exhausters. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Gauges 

— Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 

a. 


Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn, 
Generating Seta. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 


Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


one. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Hosiery Labela«. 
Docker, Foster Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Peareon, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
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Mydre Extractors. Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., Chico. 


American Toul & Machine Co., Boston. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., i7 Exchange 
, Provivence, R. I. 

Kroning Machines for Knit Goods. 

Craw, J. W Laundry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Jacquard Cards. 

Rogers, H. E, South Manchester, Conn, 

Muit Geeds Edgi » Rrimmi ete. 
Comment. John & On 115 Frantiin 8t., 


rk. 
Chapin, Se. w. hee yg _ 
Charles, W , B., Amsterdam, N. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods,’ 479 ‘swans St, 


Fried berger nts Co, Edgings, German- 
town, Phila, P 
Hepner & Rerwits, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout. & Fite Ly Oe oe Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald St. 


Weimar Bros, 1817 om York St, Phila. Pa. 


Mait Goods me Machines, 
Crechet. 

Arnold Sewing Machine mOc., 216 High 8t., 
Newark, N. J. 

Craw, J. W. Laur dry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn, 

Nye & Tredick Co., 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

—, & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St, 

a 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., New 

Y 


ork. 
Muitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, — Falls, N. Y. 
Muitting Machin 
Adams 8 Rib and Tov Cutting Mch Co., 
Norristown, ra. 
American Knitting ey Co.. 6th and 
Arch 8t.. Philadelphia, P 
Antisdel, E. M,, 12 Miller st., Utica, NY. 
Babcock Machine Works, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 N. American 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Srinten, 3 H. & Co., 218 Race St., Philadel. 


phia, 
per Chas, pre vt. 
Grane the. Co, Lak .N.H 

Sesclnas Seichaseeetacatstetts, Irms- 
cher & Co. Dresden-Lobtau, Germany. 

Bxcelsior Knitting Machine’ Manufactur- 

ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N 
7th St., Phila. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass, 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Ludwig, E. H , Hawley, Pa. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Fran 


klin, N. 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 


wn, Pa. 
Mueller. Arthur, 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nye & Tredick Co., 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
— & O'Neill. 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
per Mch. Works, Lakeport, N. H. 
ath & Co., Norristown, we 
Scott & Wi Williams, 2079 KE. Cumberland 8t., 
Phila., Pa. 
Snyder, ious P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Tompkins Bros., Troy, N. Y. 

Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 

Breedon’ * Wm, Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

eg . & Co., 213 Race St., Philadel. 

hia, 

obeper a Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle vo., Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T. New Rrunewick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N 
7th St., Philadelphia. 


pee Falls, Mass. 
Manufactarers’ Supplies Co., 2600 No. 6th 8t. 
Philadelph 
Mayo Kn ein Machine & Needle Co 
ranklin. 
Page ais Co , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green pepe. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, WN. H 
Knotter for Spoole 
Barber & Colman, ll ‘Fomnberten 8q.,Boston 
Labeling Machine. 
— Electrical Mfg. Co., 3t. Joseph, 
ch. 


Laberatery Ou 
Feidt, Geo. D. Boe > 628 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
Leather. 
a F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
8 a. 
Leather Boards. 
- ers Paper Mfg. Co, 
see. Conn, 


Inc., South Man. 


» Company, Ho ale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. (For wire.) 
Teton i Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
an A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Lowell. Machine Sho , Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Teunton, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
pwn J Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
opers 
Beattie’s Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Lubricators 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
i ~ tee an Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 


nan , aR 
Biack wy Lug Strap Co., 1850 Perkio- 
men Ave., Reading, Pa. 
Lumber. 
Stearns, J A.T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


Lum 
Gerry, Geo e, & ~~ Athol, Mass. 


Mpepmees & 
oeee eae , & “Bro, 127 South 2d St., 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Phil 
a 
Schofield, Geo, L. Phila., P: 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch Bt., * philadelphia 
Machinists. 
, England Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Machinists’ 
Dodge M 
Whiton, 


Teols. 
. Mishawaka, Ind. 
D. B. Co, New London, Conn. 


Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuri and Foldi Machines. 
Curtis & Marble/Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
= & Hall, 5444 Hermon 8t, Worcester 


ass. 
Pye & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co., Detro't. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park. Mass. 
Buffa'o Forge Co, Bu slo., N. Y. 
Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mase. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., nega Mass. 
Mechanical Enginee 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffal 0, 
Green, *amuel M., Holy oke, Mass. 
Sturtevant Co.. B. F., Boston. 
Suck, Adolph, 179 Summer St., Boston. 
Mechanical Specialties, 
New England Mach. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mercerizing Baghiwers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons. »h''adelpbia. 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. ¥ 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th St., Phila. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co.,17 Exchange 
P1., Providence, ° 
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Mill Architects. 
See Architects 


Lane, Ww. ft. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
= Hbruntes. 


maint © Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson. John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Sewing Machines. 
(See Sewing Machines and Supplies.) 
Mill Supplies. 
American pith, Co, Cuavstanen, RB. I. 
Bamford & Smith. Pascoag, R. I. 
Bristol, The ,» Waterbury, Conn. 
Buckley's, “Bent Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Onuse Pulley Co., Providence, R. I. 

Dixon Lubricatin Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I 

Dodge Mfg. Co hawake, Ind 

Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts , Phila. 

Jefterson, Ed, & Bro, 127 South 2d 8+., 
Phila, Pa. 

Jeffrev Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 
Regenene, apenas Belting Works, Norris- 
town 

Lane, Wer. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Main Belting Co, 1219 C«rpenter St, Phila. 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15-25 Whitehall S8t., 


New York. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveller Co., Provi- 
dence i 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila, 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro. N.C, 
Stephenson Mfg. Co., ‘Albany, N 
Sweet & wae le, Cohoes, N . 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, * 8, Mfg. rong Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machin 

i Oe F Napping “Machine Co., Somer. 
ville 

—_ & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Jenan. Lewis, 60 12 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
— & ‘Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Heme (s@alk.) 
Wm &Co., 4 Howard 8t., N. Y. 
omicolm Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. 
Pisteburan Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


@Oil Filters. 
Burt 7 omy: Co., Akrin, Ohio. 


a . F. & Co., 3rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phila. 
Pitteburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Oils. 


Houghton. E, F. & Co., 3rd and Somerset 
Sts. la. 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15-25 Whitehall St. 
New York. 
Stephenson nA Uo. Albany, N. Y. 
Oilless Bearin 
Arguto Oilless Searing Co, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Phila. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 216 High St., 
Newark, N J 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co., 75 Kin. 
zie St., Chicago, Il 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., New 
ork. 
@Oxidizing Machinery 
Dubois, A, N., 2170 Sedpeley Ave., Phila. 
Packin 
ae Co , Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Paiat. 
F. E. Hook, 29.44 Hook Bldg., Hudson, Mich 
Painting Wachines. 
F. E. Hook, 29 44 Hock Bldg , Hudson, Mich. 


Pantag ha for Mill Engravi ° 
Janneene me. A & (rn. 2 Dey St, New York. 
Paper Box thnchanone 
Samuel M. Langston, 701 Locust 8t., Phila., 


Pa. 
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Paper Tubes. 

Seyfurd Payer Spectetty Co., Camden, N. J. 

Patent Solicite 
Crosby & Greuers ry, 3% School St, Boston. 
a -Jacker, 911 Monadnock Blk., Chicago, 


Siggers & Siggers, Washington, D. C. 
Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloeder, 257 Broad 
way, New York. 
Perforated Metals. 
Beanie’. A. J. & Co.,%8 Pearl St., New 


ork. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N. C, 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasbey, R. A, 88 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Arguto VOiiless Bearing Co, Wayne June- 
tion, Phils. 
Chase ray! Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dodge Mfg. Co , Mishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern achinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadel phia. 
Howard, Geo. Lansdowne, Pa. and 2193 
Market St, Philadelphia Pa. 
Aunter, Jue, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 0 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
eee Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Ph 

“7 Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pi., Providence, 

Preparatory Machinery, (Cotten). 
Atherton, A. T., Mach. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Howard & Bullough Am, Machine Co., 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper F»1l's, Mass, 

Press Boards and Fenders. 
a Paper Mfg, Co., Inc., 

ester, Conn. 


South Man. 


Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 338 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo U., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2123 
Market St. ne go ae Pa. 
eee. & Rideout, Na<hua, N 
oo Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
tate). 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, . 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Pum 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pi , Providen-e, RK. I. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Scaite, W B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rag Pickers. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach. Co.,, Phila, Pa. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co, Syracuse, N, Y 
Reed asd Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D., 91 Bedford St., Boston. 
Ribbons. 
Chenev Rros. 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Ring Travellers. 
DeHaven 4 Co, 50 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn 
TT Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 
R 


Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveller Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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Repe Tranusmissic 
Douge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. K. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, viuence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No, me ery dey Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Uo., Medfo 
Bubber Covered Roliers and @ 
Boown Belting Co., Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups 
—— Luopricating Sactdle Co., Bristol, R. I 


Swoetd Doyle, pasees, N.Y. 
Scailep Machin 

Merruw Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
eols. 

American School at the Armour Institute 
of Tecnology, Chicago, 111. 

lInternat.onal Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton. Pa. 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 


Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 

Bewi Machines and Supplies 

Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 216 High St,. 
Newark,N J. 

Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
irch Bros Heights, Mass. 

— ros. (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


ou & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co., Salem, Mass. 

Fales, L. F., Wal ole, Mass. 

Manufactur ers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th S8t., 
Philadelphia. 

—— Finishing Mach’y Co , 17 Exchange 

, Providence, R. I. 

Unica Button Sewing Mech. Co., 164 High 
8t., Boston. 

Union Special Sewing Machine Co., 75 Kin- 
zie 8t., Chicago, Il. 

Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., New York. 


Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
See P 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


Shengies Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N. Y 
— A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fal) River, 


ass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool . 


sy en 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Rtv. 
Shuttle Checks. 
Victor Shuttle Check Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butte: worth, H. W. Sons Co, Philadelphia. 
Ma~-on Machine Works, Taunton. Mass. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pi; teem R. I. 
Binge Pla 
Baorwanth, AL W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Pertorated Metal 
Selling Agents. 
See Commission Merchants, 
Separators. 
Draper Co., The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., The 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bros. (Albert Birch). 


Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co.. Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Textile Firishing Mach'y Cc., 17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, R. 1. 
Sizing. Starch and Guma. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co., 155 William S8t., New York 
Elwell. Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
O. K. Soap Co. 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Stein Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork 
Skylights, 
Drouve Co., G., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Somerville. 
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Slashers. 
Cohoes F’ndry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Smeokestacks. 
Auen, Wm. & Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Beoups. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
. Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Special Machinery. 
e ew England Mach. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


les 
Bindles: & Smith, Pascoag, R. I 
Buckley, Ben}'s, Sons, Gun’ Mill, Paterson, 


samen Company, Hopedale, M 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket. RI. 
Ward & Vandergrift, Elmer 

Whitinsviile, Mass. 


Whitin Machine Wks, 
Spindle Tubes. 
amford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
8 a% Ss Linders. 
. Ventilating esting Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. ‘ 
be ~y~ A yin val 


* taming” Himes 
mpany » Hopedale, Mase 
wh ile, Maes, Sp ining Ring Co, Whitins- 
e, 


ming Tubes 
1% ke Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


N 
Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
s ler Kuotter. 
rber & Colman, 11 Pemberton 8q.,Boston. 
Stamps for Hosiery 
Atlas Copper Samy Works, 15 Whitehall 


St., 
Wells, Wilfred, 505 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 
Steam Boilers. 
@Alien, wal & Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
B.own H, & Oo, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam incense Enesurance 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, Wm. & SonsCo., Worcester, Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co 
Hamilton, O. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co.. Boston. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl., Providence, R. I. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keashey, Robert A., New York. 
Steam Specialties 
Butterworth H. W. “sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 3rd ‘and Somerset 
St-., Phila. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass. 
New York Lubricating oil Co., 85 Water 
St., New York. 
‘ae Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a 


Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
P}., Providence, R. I. 
Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Stop Motion fer Looms. 
See, Warp Stop Motions. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Davis, G. M. & 8on, Palatka, Fla. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Lewis, H.F & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Stearns, A. T. amber Co, Nenonset, Mass. 
Stevens, D. B. & Co., Auurn, Me. 
— Finichine Mech’ y Co.,17 Exchange 
, Providence, R. I. 
wont ford, George, 2240 No. 9th a Phila, Pa. 


Tapes, Braidsand Edgin 

Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin 8t, N. Y 

Chapin, Geo w Philadelphia Pa. 

Fried berger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 

Hamilton. J. H. & Co., 8 Vranklin St.,N. Y. 

Krout & Fite Nite. Co.,, Allegheny Ave, anc 
Emerald St., Philadelphia. 
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Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Temples. 
Draper Uo., Hopedale, Mass. 
Tension Pulleys. 
Ar — See Bearing Co, Wayne (Janc. 
tion a 
N. EB. Ventilating & Heating Co, 90 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tenter Clips. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 


Testing Muchines. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2123 
Mar«et 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Textile Schools. 
See School 


8. 
Thread Board fer Spinning & Twist- 
ing F: ames. 

Houghton, L. T. Worcester, Mass. 
Tickets and Labels. 

Saravac slectrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 

Mich. 
Tewer Clecks. 
Howard E. Clock Co., 403 Washington St., 
Boston; 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Turbine Governors. 

Reploxle Governor Works, Akron, O. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 

Twine eng nag * 

Brownell, @. L orcester, Mass. 
Twisting Machinery. 

Brownell,G@ L., Worcester, Mass. 

Bullock, ‘Mach Co., O. 8,, 179 Broadway, 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 


alves 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Locke Regu'ator Co., Salem, Mass, 
Ventilating Apparatas. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., 81 Wareham 8t., Boston. 
American Air Moistening,Co., Boston 
American Blower Co., De it, Mich. 

, A. Hun, 28 W. lst “t. Boston, Mass. 
Boston Blower Cu., Hyde “ark, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffa'o, N. Y. 

Drouve ‘'o.,G., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Massachusetts Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
hia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
above —_—e Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s. C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
The pehope be Hartt & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 
Huyshope St, Hartford, Conn. 
Sturtevant, Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston. 
Warp Step asians. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Washers (Cleth). 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch ) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mass 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel, 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mags. 
Kenyon. D. R., & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Washing Soda 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Howard, & Clock Co., 408 Washington S8t., 
Boston, Mass.,41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
—— a Seothers, 310 Market St., Philadel 
phia 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Antomatic Water Purifying Co., 45 Broad 
wav,N. Y. 
Scaife. W B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa 
Water Wheels. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mase. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfiela, x 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Opnese Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 


Replogle Governor Works, Broadway and 
Chestnat Sts., Akron, Ohio 

Whitewashing Machi ines ‘ 

F. E. Hook, 29.44 Hook Blidg., Hudson, Mich. 
Winders. ‘UBack.) 

Taylor, Jas., 835 — St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bebbin 

Sweet & Doyle, Conoes, N.Y. 


¢ 
Altemus, Jacob K., Pitiadelphis. 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
8t., Philadelphia. 
Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


Universal Winding Co, 9 South Street, 
Boston. 
Weod Pulleys. 
Chase Pulley Co,, Providence, R. I. 
Dodge Mig Co., Mishawaka, Ind 
aes Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


- — 





Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Woel Combing Machinery. 
war Evan A. 36 Mason Bidg., Boston. 
and Waste Dusters. 
Atlas Foundry and Mech. Co., Newark, N.J. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery ot Phila. 
Stillman, Victor C., Westerly, R 
Weolen and Worsted Machi mm 
Altemus, Jacob K., 2816 N. 4th 8t, Phir, Pa. 
American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Ar aa Bearing Co, Wayne Juanc- 
on 
Arlington Mch. Works (Asther Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, Mas: 
Atlas Foundry and Meh ‘Wks.. Newark,N.J. 
Birch en (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mas 

Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

ag & Marble Machine vo, Worcester, 

ass 

Fales, L. F , Walpole, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Harwood, Geo.S. & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co. No. Adams, Mass. 

a ong Ed, & Bro, 127 South Second St., 

la, Pa. 

Kensington Machine Works, Mascher St., 
below Lehigh Ave., Phila. 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bidg, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
re Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 


— 2 Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
e 
Philadeipnia Drying Machinery Co., 67g 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philac elphia. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo, 1... Philadelphia. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery (o., Phila. 
Textile Finishing Mach’y Co., 17 Exchange 
Pl.. Pee vidence, R. I. 
Wool Oiling Apparatua 
Harwoo,Geo.8. &Son, 53 State St., Boston. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Riverdale Woolen Co , Northbridge, Mass. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
Weel Washing. Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
ene, Jas. Machine Co., No. Adams, 

ass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinerv Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons. Graniteville, Maas, 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


NF a a 
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YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 6th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Uo, Conway, Mass. 
Toohey, M J. & Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga, Treas- 


urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 
Cotton arnes 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy 8t., Boston. 
Ballou Yarn Vo., Providence, R. I. 
Blytue, Riehard A., 114 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
Buckingham Paulson Uo., 8 Leonard 8t. 
New York. 
Catlin & Co, New York, Boston, Phila. and 
Chicago. 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St., Phila., Pa. 
Charles, W. B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook Me. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dodds, J.8.,517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eddy « owen, Providence, R. 1. 
ae | 8t., N. ¥. 
Bichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mtg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Mitchell, Jas. k, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
a & Littauer, 109 Greene St, New 
ork. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, ousatonic, Mass. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin S8t., N. Y. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Uo, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Mills, Chattaeoochee, Ga., Treas- 
Office, Springfield, Mass. 
Cotton Warps. 
New England Wa: p Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Ravime Mills Co’, New Haven, Conn. 
Cetton Yarns Weol Span. 
Broadbent, J. & sons, Unionvilie, Conn. 
Flax. Hemp. Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franktin St., N. ¥ 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y 
Morgan, E. A.. 54 Franklin St.,N. Y. 
G Varnes. 
Ballou Yarn Co., rrovidence, R. I. 
Dodds, J.8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Bichmann & Sternberg, New York. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Uo., Providence R. I. 
Blythe, Richard A. 114 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church 8t, Phila., Pa. 
Eichmann & Ste’ nberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford. Pa. 
Orsweli Mills, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M. Leominster, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard 8t., N. Y 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t,N. Y. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, Zew 
York Mills, Oneida Co. N. Y. 
Whittier Mills, Chattah»rochee, Ga., Treas. 
urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 
Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co., P ovidence, R. I. 
Cranston Worsted Millis, Bristol, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas. 
urer’s Office, Srrinefield Maas, 

Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Blythe, Richard A., 114 Chestnut St., Phila 
Boyer, B. F. Co., Camden, N. J. 
Broadbent. J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Cranst~» Worsted Mills, Bristol, Rf. 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St., Phila., Pa 


Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtueket, R. I. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I, 

Herbst, Alvert & Co., E. Allegheny Ave., 
Phiiadelphia. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jomenes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 

Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic Mass. 

a & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 

ork, 
Que« ew | Mills, Worcester, Mass. 
Skerry, A. T, & Vo., 47 Leonard St., N.Y. 
ercerized Warns. 

Blythe, Richard A. 114 Cuestnut St., Phila, 
Dodds, J. 8.,517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 & way,N.Y. 
Harper, E. J., 39 Broa iway, New York. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass, 
Lerimer, Wm. H. & 3ons Co , Philadelphia. 
Montgomery, J. R. & Co., Windsor Locks. 


Conn. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Fennypack Yarn Finisning Co., Holmes- 

barg, Pa. 

Mohair Yarns. 

Cranston Worsted Mills. Bristol, R. I. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Nevelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Ete. 


Cransvon Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N.Y 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mase. 
Malcolm Mills ('o, 220 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
—— & Littauer, 109 Greene 8t., New 
ork. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard, St, N. Y. 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Uhurch 8t., Phila., Pa. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


t. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N Y. 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene 8t., New 


York. 

Ryle. Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 

Boyer, B. F. Co., Camden, N. J. 

Broedbent, J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 

Sesew Rapete Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
ch. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Harper, E. J.. 895 Broadway, New York. 

Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co.. Pawtucket, R. I. 

Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 


York. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass, 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard 8t., N. ¥ 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Speed & Stephenson, 170 Summer St , Bos. 


ton. 
Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Boyer, B. F, Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campion, Richara, 17 Bank St., Phila- 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft. Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave... Camden, N. J. 

Harper, E. G., 395 Breadway, New York. 

Herbst, A'hert, & Co., E. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

Mosier & Littauer, 109 Greene 8t., New 

ork. 

Pooasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Queensbury Mills, Worcester. Mass. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro.. 66 Leonard St., N. ¥ 

Skerry. A, T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Speed & Stephenson, 170 Sammer St., Bos 
ton 
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FACTORY 


WASTES. 


I have found ways to utilize many wastes and unapplied substances, converting 


losses into profits. 


Send for Waste Product Blank and Pamphlet. 


DR, PETER T. AUSTEN, F.C S., Chemical Expert, 
80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
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EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., IF YOU WANT COTTON 
Worsted .:. Machinery, » WOOLEN MACHINERY 


.--Why not correspond with... 











127 South 2nd Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 


123 No, Front Street, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


in 8 ed a 8 PHILA,, PA. 
aa ) yen em eng baat . Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 
prewies. or ers for Spinning anc tractor. 


We "= BUILD MACHINERY 


and Mechanical Specialties. 
NEW ENGLAND MACHINE COMPANY, - — PAWTUCKET. R. I. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
BLANKETS AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


Manufacturers’ Agent with first-class connections and large premises, wishes 
to represent good accounts for Great Britain in above lines of goods. 








Address 


‘‘ BLANKETS,” care Textile World, Boston. 
Reliance Machine Works | 


neviance'nosica sess, ‘IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


for Prices and Particulars. 


| For Cleaning Wcol Waste. Superior to any 
| now in use. 


V.C. Stillman, © Westerly, R. 1. 


| Send for Circular. 


Write 


CHAS. HART, 


Hot Plate Screw Press for Hosiery Trade, 


: 
KNITTING MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., - 





1N, & T Automatic Underwear Machine, a = Needles, four feed. 
is. & W. “ “ “ ll ’ os 276 “ “ “ 
1! oe fe “ “ “ ll ” 276 : eight 
3N. & T. a Sleevers . aan 73 ' two 
4a « 6 “ oa 4 “e RS ‘ “ “ 
These machines are all,except the eight feed, in first class condition and will be sold cheap 


WM. Ss. LLOYD, - Wayne Junction, Phildadelphia. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Rates: _15 cents a line, 7 words te a line. 


MILL WANTED. 


At town situated in centre or cotton belt of 
Texas. Excellent railroad facilities. An 
abundance of cheap fuel and water. Cheap 
homes. Liberal encouragement by citizens. 
Correspondence solicited from all inter 
ested. YLIE BOARD OF TRADE, 

Wylie, Texas. 





MILLWRIGHT WANTED. 


Man of experience wh»? can handle engin. 
eer’s level andalso splice ropes and belts. 
Only first class men need applv. State ex- 
perience and salary wanted. ‘ Millwright,’’ 
care Textile World, Bo:ton, Mass. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, 


Desirous of making a change in the Spring, 
would like to arrange with mill making 
webs, narrow fabrics, etc., to handle all or 
part of output. Commission or salary. Re- 
sponsibility and charact+r satisfactory. Ad- 
dress 150 care Textile World. 


HOSIERY LINE WANTED. 


We want to get a medium priced line of 
hosiery from some good mi'l to carry with 
our Own line of underwear on commission 
in Texas. Address, with particulars, J.T.T., 
care of Textile World. 








LOOM FIXER WANTED. 


For Knowles 20 harness dobby looms, also 
20 harness Urompton dobby looms. Address 
“ Knowles” care of Txtile World. 





FOR SALE. 


A firat class Miller Rotary Press, sixty-six 
inches, of the latest pattern. Apply to Em- 
pire Sponging Work-~-, M. Kirchbaum, prop., 
103-110 West llth 8t., New York City. 


FOR SALE. 


Garment dyeing establishment in town of 
12,000 people, nearest dye hou-<e 50 miles. 
Doing a burin-ss of $40 to $90 per week. 
Have 8h. p. boiler, 8 dye tubs, extractor, iron 
cylinder, s'eam table and ~team board, dye 
room, sewing machine, and everything that 
goes with a good ocation in centre of city. 
Cost $900. Good reason for selling. Entire 
business can be bought or will sell half in- 
terest to a dyer for $300. Address, H, 
Hariella, Box 38, Lincoln, Ill, 


FOR SALE. 
COMPLETE HOSIERY MILL 


On paying basis, capacity 250 dozen per day 
in halt hose ani misses’ ribbed hose, 
Modern mill construction building and de- 
sirable site. Artesian water supply and 
electric lighting plant. Fuli organized force 
of help in cottages controlled by mill. Mill 
offered for sale on account of lack ot work. 
ing capital. Ready home market for goods. 
Write for particu'ars if interested. Address, 
B’HAM HOSIERY MILLS. Birmingham, 
Ala. ry ao { Assignees. 











| 


Trouble in the Card Room? 


| have had a great deal of experience 
in straightening out troubles in card 
room. I believel have worked in more 
card rooms than any other man in this 
country, and it has given mean unusual 
opportunity for noting all sorts of diffi- 
culties and the best way of overcoming 
them. Sometimes an outsider will quick- 
ly detect a point which a man always on 
the spotmay overlook. I charge $4 aday 
and my expenses for expert service. 
Sometimes it is not necessary to visit the 
mills, as I can tell what the trouble is 
by correspondence, in which case my 
fee would be very reasonable. Ad- 
dress, Sam Driver, Pawtucket, R. I. 


THE SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 


SHORTEST AND QUICKEST LINE 
TO THE 


Principal Cities ote Sonthena Southwest 


INCLUDING 
Athens, Atl»nta, Augusta, Macon, 
Montgomery and New Orleans, 


AND TO 





| All Points in Florida and the West Indies. 


It enters the CapiTats of all the Srx Srares 
which it traverses in addition to the NaTIoNAL 
CAPITAL. 

Double Daily Service — Two Vestibule Limited 
Trains carrying passengers via this route leave 
New York, West 23d Street Ferry, dally, at 12.55 


noon, and 12.10 night. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE. 
QUICK SCHEDULES. 
i el 
For information as to Rates, etc., call on or 
address — 
Cuas. L. Loncsporr, New England Passenger 
Agent, 306 Washington St., Boston. 
. C, Horvron, Eastern Passenger Agent, 38] 
1183 Broadway, New York. 
W.H. Dott, Gen‘! Agent, Passenger Department, 
1434 New York Avenue, Washington, 
R, E.L.Buncu, General Passenger Agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 





BR CAN SELL YOUR BUSEWVESS no 
matter where itis. Send description, state 
price, and lkarn how. Established 1896. 
Highest references, Offices in '4 cities. 
W.M. OSTR + NDER, 1550 N, A Bldg., Phila. 





H. Horace Dawson, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
30 10 


Mutual Life Bids., Phila., Pa. 


Special attention given to Bankruptcy Claims and Collections. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1532 Supt. of cotton mill, a thoroughly 
— capable man, is open to a position. 
Well up on English and American wakes of 
machinery. Has manufactured yarns both 
in American and Egyptian cottons, from 17s 
to 70s. About 40 years of age; Scotch. Has 
held a responsible position in a New Eng- 
land company for the past 10 years. 


1975 A Linen Manufacturer, who 
thoroughly understands linen and 
cotton fancy gouds and damasks, is open to 
position as Supt. 40 years of age, Irish, 
married. Can reter to we 1-known mill own- 
ers, Terms reasonavle. 
9021 Supt., Overseer of Carding, 
assistant designer. Worked on 
sheetings and ginghams. Held position of 
overseer of carding and assistant to manager 
for past few years. Age 41; American. First 


class references. 
1877 Agent or Treasurer. Good re 
ferences. Recen'ly assistant man 
ager of a large mill. Fully competent. 
1853 Supt Cotton Mill, or would take 
an Overseer’s position in a large 
mill North for the present. Has been as- 
sistant superintendent for past year, pre- 
vious to which he was overseer of carding 
for nine years, and before that was overseer 
of carding and spinning in the South. 


First-class references. Can take position at 
once. Colored and white goods. English 


and American machinery. 
9011 Wanted, a position as assistant 

superintendent of a fancy weavin 
mill, by a man having a thorough practica 
knowledge of weaving anu designing. Age 
82; married. 





29077 Superintendent. Aged 42, mar. 
‘ ried, desires position. Has wc ked 
on all classes of Jacquard woik, linen, 
damask, Murseilies and crochet quilts. 
Been a manufacturer in Europe, also had 
experience in this country 


1872 


35 years; American, macried, 


ences. 

1226 Cotten Supt. Age 35; English. 
) Fancies, lawns, sateens, twills, 

ducks, vhambray, shirtings and dress goods, 

sheetings. Wants not less than $1600 per 

annum. 


2074 
ried. 
goods. 


Supt. and Carder of Cotten. 
Has handled all classes of goods 
Best of refer 








Supt. cotton spinn ng mill is open 
to pesttion. Age 32; German; mar 
Is tamiliar with ali kinds of cotton 
Excellent references. 





—EE 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


A young man, 27 years old; unmarried; 
who has !: ad experience in every deparment 
of a cotton mill and thorough trai: ing, with 
the idea of learning the business, would like 
to secure a po-ition as as‘istantto a cotton 
manufacturer or as assistant superintendent 
in some large mill. Opportunity for ad 
vancement is more of an object than im 
mediate salary. Has acted as overseer in 
several departments for some time. Aad 
dress ** Russell,”’ care of Textile World 








WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Supt. of latge experience in the 


1982 manufacture of wuolen and wors- 
ted fancies and suitings, is open to an en- 
gagement as supt. or designer. Age 45; 
American; mairied. Good references. 


9028 Supt. woolen mill. 
- lisu; married. Wants New England 
or Middle States. 10 years’ cxperience in 


first-class N E. mills 

1537 Woolen Superintendent, De- 
. signer or Weaver. Has worked on 

all classes of woolens, worsteds, cotton 

worsteds, fancy cas-imeres, etc., and is ac. 

quainted with all Eastern makes of machin. 

ery. American. Age 34; married. 


») Agent, or supt., or supt. an4 de- 
2053 signer. Good manager of help and 
a hustler. Thoroughly understands manu- 
facture of shoddy in all its branches, includ. 
ing carbonizing and extracting. Familiar 
with all manipulations of wool, shoudy and 
cotton. Fully So to take agent’s 
position, as isa good wool buyer, and can 
figure all prices on goods and percentages, 


etc. 
1890 Manager or Supt. of a woolen 
mill, who understands designing, 
is open to an engagement. 34 years old; 
Scotch, and single. Large experience in 
Scotch and Canadian milis on tweeds, wor- 
steds, overcoatings, etc. Good references, 
1974 Asst. Supt. or Designer, woolen 
or worsted, who understands ds- 
signing and also the work of every depart- 
ment. Has worked on fine worsteds, cov- 
erts, cheviots. kerseys, meltons and fancy 
cassimeres. Technical education acquired 
at Phila. Textile School. Six years’ practi. 
cal experience, three as designer. Age &, 
—s good references, Will go any- 
where 


Age 47; Eng 











1936 Supt. or Designer, an American, 

. married. 38 \ ears of e, is desirous 
of obtaining a position. Understands the 
manutacture of worsteds, cotton worsteds, 
cas-imeres, meltons—steam face, flannels, 
and horse and bed blankets. Long expert- 
ence and up-to-date in methods. Moderate 
wage. 


1976 Mapvager and Buyer. Blankets, 
e yarns, rugs and goveinment cloths. 
Young Englishman, 30 managing a plant of 
19 sets cards add 200 looms in England, de- 
sires similar position in Canada or the 
States. Thoroughly practical in every de. 


partment. Can invest up to $1,500 into a 
small business of this kind. 


1955 Supt.and Designer, English, 32 

vu years old, married, is open to the 
above position in a woolen mill. 17 years’ 
experience in England and this country on 
cassimeres, overcoatings, weolen dress 
geet, plaid backs, skirtings and cheviots. 

his is a good opportunity to obtain a 


young man of long experience. 

1891 Supt. of Woolen or Worsted 
. Mill, who understands designing, 

is open to a position. 28 years of age; an 

American; single. Well recommended, and 

w ith good experience. 








TEXTILE WORLD 








WOOLEN CARDERS, 


9079 Overseer of Carding and Spin- 
aVie mieag. Middle aged; English; war- 
ried, Dress goods, flanne!s, blankets, over 
coatings and plush goods. English and 
American wakes cf machi:ery, also an ex- 
pert on the B liette condenser. 


2057 Carder, or carder and spinuver. 
4U0 1 aye 28; German; married. All wool, 
woo] and cotton and shoddy mixes. Davis 
& Furber, James Smith and Lombara ma. 
chines. 


~~ Bess Carder. Cotton, woolen, 
2055 worsted and silk mixes of all kinds. 
Can take place at once, and wants not less 
than $3 per day, Age 48; American; mar. 
ried. Excellent references and experience. 


2041 Secend hand of large or overseer 
ot small carding room is open toa 
position. 27 years old; American; married. 
Has had 12 years’ experience on wool, wool 
and cottun, all shoddy and all grades of yarn. 
Now empétoyed a» second hand, bnt feels 
capable of taking charge of small room. 
ried. 
woolens. Will not go Westor South. Thor- 
oughly understands mixing and blending 
together different kinds of stock. 
29069 Overseer of Woelen Carding, 
age 32; American; marrie.:. Good 
experience and excellent references. Wok 
ed in kersey~, meltons, cheviots, cassimeres, 
coverts, dress goods broad cloths, etc. 
Overseer for Washing, Carding 
2083 or Combing wool tor worsted wants 


to better himself. Speaks German, French 
and English. Best of references. 


Boss Wool Carder is open to a 
po-ition. Age 45; American; mar. 











--sGONTON CARDERS. 


905 Overseer of Cotton Carding or 
é combing. Englishman; 47 years 
old; married. Wants not less than $3. 








Overseer of Carding on cotton 

ant purely white work. Thorough 
ly understands combing. Is familiar with 
most all kinds of machinery, both English 
and American. 





9063 Overseer of ‘(arding. Age 34; 
American; married. Worked mostly 
on yarns,c »mbed and carded. Wants $3.50 
or more, according to position. 





9073 Overseer Cotton Carding or 
‘ Spinning desires position, Age 
47; American; married Is familiar with 
all the modern makes of English and Amer. 
ican machinery, revolving top flat cards, 
single and double carding. 


9075 Overseer Cotton Carding. Age 
io 35; married. 12 years’ experience 
as overseer. Worked on all kinds of yarns 
from 10s to 11s, combed and carded, and is 
familiar with all makes of English and 


American machinery. 

Carder and Spinner, al+o twis- 
2082 ter, spooler and winder. Will go 
anywhere, but prefers New York state. 
Age 80; American. Shoddies and cotton 
mixes, camel hair, noils from 1 to 7 run for 
weaving or knitting. 





| 


Is familiar with most all classes of | 








WOOLEN SPINNERS. 








178 Worsted Drawer and Spinner 
Would take twisting. Age 2; Eng 
lish; si gle. Can furnish references as to 
ability and character. 
‘ Overseer of Ring or Frame 
2040 Spieniag, or would take superin. 
tendent position, Age 4l; married. 
2078 Overseer of Spinning. Fancy 
‘ cassimeres, ladies* diess goods, 
overcoatings. Worked on both cheap and 
fine grades of Woolen yarns. Davis & Fur. 
ber mules and operators, Johnso. & Bas. 
sett and Bancroit. Aged 28; American; 


married, 

1987 Overseer of woolen spinning de. 
. sires to wake achange. Is familiar 

with suiting, union, cassimere, satinet and 

knitting yarns and all ordinary makes of 

machinery. 30 years of age; American; 

married, Good references as to character 


and ability. 
1917 Overseer Woolen Spinning. Is 
. thoroughly competent to take 
charge of a large spinning room. 88 years 
old; Fre. ch; married. Has spun yarns for 
flannels, tweeds aad knit goods, also cotton 
and wool mixes, shoddies; ranging in all 
from \toltruns. I« familiar with Davis & 
Furber,Johnson & Bassett, Platt and other 
makes. Very satisfactory references. 
1709 Worsted Spinner or Section 
“Hand. Age 22 and unmarried. At 
present employed, but not satisfied with 
surroundings. Would accept moderate pay 














COTTON SPINNERS. 














1960 Overseer of Cone Winding and 

. spooling or ring spinning, who un. 
deratands Universal, Foster, Broadbent and 
Payne winders, and Whitin and Mason 
frames, desi e3 a position. Has worked on 
carded and combed yarns from 4s to 160s; 
also, mercerized, gassed and bleached yarns 
from 2 to 8 ply. Young man; American; 
married, and can give satisfactory refer 


ences from large mills. 
9 Overseer of Mule Spinnin 
2003 who has nad a wide experience in 
large New England mills on yarns ranging 
from 243 to 160s isopentoa position. 37 years 
old; American. Good references. 
1690 Cotten Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
. French; married. Has worked on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9's 
to 50’s, First class references. Two years’ 


experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
Overseer Spinning. Age 31; 


~ 
1519 American; murried Has worked 
on yarns from one run to 5%. Will accept 
an average salary. At present employed, 
but wishes to better himself. 


1950 Second Hand on Mules. Has 

. hed 20 years’ experience on cot- 
ton mule spinning as mule fixer and second 
hand. Age 39, with family. Good refer- 


ences. 
1986 Overseer of cotton spinning, who 

e has worked on yarns ranging from 
403 to 1808 white and colored, is open to an 
engagement. Is familiar with Howard & 
Bullongb, Saco & Pettee, Fales & Jenkes,and 
Lowell frames. 83 yerrs old; American; 
married. Good references. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








COTTON WEAVERS, 


9034 Overseer of Weaving is vupen to 
Age 33; American ; mar- 


& position. 
ried. White sheetings and drills. Mason, 
Whitin, Lowell aud Kuowles looms. Wants 
Exper- 


work in Western or Southern States. 


ienced fixer and overseer. 
1806 Practical Boss Weaver and 
loom fixer wants position. Good 
and long experience. Good record for big 
production; good quality and for being a 
gous manager of heip, aud for getting and 
eeping plenty of good hands. A suber 
and steaty man. Willgoanywhere. Either 
cotton, woolen or jute. 
9039 Overseer of Weaving. Has had 
charge of winding and wurping and 
slashing. 18 years’ experience in cotton 
mills, and can givethe best of references 
as toability. Worked in some of the best 
milis in the country as loom fixer, second. 
hand and overseer. Plain, leno and tancy 


goods. 

INQ Overseer of Weaving or design- 
2058 ing. Age 38; English, Ail kinds of 
cotton dress goods, also suitings. Both 
English and American machinery. Wants 


not less than $3.50 per day. 
9016 Overseer of Weaving. Age 35; 
Scotch; married. Good experience, 
and excellent references. Crompton, Whit- 
in, Lowell, Colvin, Woonsocket and English 
looms Sheeting+,jawns giughams, flaunels, 
fine worsteds, dress gouds, shirtings and 
novelty goods. 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1959 Bos Weaver, who is familiar 
with cotton, woolen and worsted 
looms, and all classes of goods, is op~n to 
&@ positi nin a large mill. 46 years of age; 
American; married. Strictly temperate and 
is recommended by some very large N. E. 
woolen and cotton mills, 


1964 Boss Weaver, familiar with all 
makes of woolen »nd worsted ma- 
chinery, and who has worked on ladies’ 
dress goods and men's Wear, desires a posi- 
tion. 39 years of age; American; married. 
Can give zood references. 








29051 Overseer of Weaving or design- 
“V0 er. Age 29; American; married. 
Thibets, meltons, kerseys, worsteds and 
cotton worsteds. Crompton & Knowles 
loom-. Good experience. First class rec 


ommendation. 
9019 Boss Weaver or assistant de- 
~ signer. Wanis position with a firm 
who is willing to a» vance a ma) as he proves 
himself worthy. 28 years old; warried, and 
a steady worker. For past six years worked 
in all part of tne weave room and pattern 
room, pattern weaving and dressing, chain 
building, harness raising, perching, fixing 
and regular weaving. Now taking course of 
study in woolen and worsted cesigning. 


Excelent reference 

2008 Overseer of woolen or. worsted 
weaving. Would consider second 

hand or good fixing job. Age 37: married; 

Amer can. “ants N. E. States. Worked on 

a'l classes of woolen and worsted goods, in 

cluding paper makers’ felts. All kinds of 


harness looms. a7 
1536 Boss Weaver or Superintend- 

c ent. Age 43; married; American. 
Can run any department in wovlen_ mill, 
having been in business for himself. Not at 
present employed. Can take position im- 
mediately. 








KNITTERS. 








9056 Machine Fixer or foreman. Age 

25, Germau; unmarried. Is famal- 
iar with Boss, Standard, Invincible, new 
Victor, Excelsior, Briutun, Bransun, Scott 
& Williams, Paxton & U’Neill and all kinds 
of rib machinery. Cun furnish references. 


$3 00 perday. 

Y()26, Open to take the mansgewent and 
2036 svuperintendency ola rib mill in one 
of the Southern staies. Has had a large ex- 
perience as a manager and the fitting up of 
wills. Can give the best ot refe:ences as to 
ability, sobriety and character. I- familiar 
with all kinds of ribbed goods. 35 years of 
age; American; married. 


WA)5D Foreman of Knitting Reem 
2062 spring needie or flat knitting. Age 
28. Fleeces of all kinds and gauges, bal- 
briggam trom 20 to 30 gauge, flat wool work 
ail gauges. Is familiar with Tompkins 
—— Campbell & Clute and Crane ma.- 
chines. 


W565 Machine Fixer or fureman. Age 
2056 25; German; unmarri-d, Is tamil. 
iar, with Boss, Standard, Invineible, new 
Victor, Excelsior, Brinton, Branson, Scott & 
William-, Paxton & O'Neill and all kinds 
of rib machinery. 

lay Machine Fixer or foreman is open 
2038 toa position. Age 23;American. Will 
go anywhere, but prefers southern States. 
silk and cotton halt hose, misses’ ribbed and 
ladies’ hosiery. Is tamiliar with Standard 
B, Brinton, Branson, Scott & Williams knft- 
ters, also embroidery machines and several 
makes of sewing machines. 











DESIGNERS. 4 





Designer or Assistant Super- 

intendent desires « position. 27 
years old; Scotch: married. Familiar with 
all well known makes of machinery and 
with woolen, worsied and cotton goods, 
Good references. Will go to any part of the 
United States. Terms reasonanple. 


1997 A Woung Man, 23 years of age, 

English, would like a position as 
assistant designer or boss weaver. Has 
worked on wovlen dress goods, cloakings, 
suitings and worsted suitings. Good refer- 
ences. Moderate wages. Three weavers in 


family. 

9044 Designer in cotton or mixed goods 
end is open toa position. Age 24; Eng- 
lish; married. Almost all kinds of cotton 
goods, leno and lappet effects, colored work 
and weaves of all kinds from 2 harnesses up 
to and includ'ng jacquard work. Wants $3 50 
to $4 per day to start. 


1923 Assistant Designer on woolen 
V’@# or worsted dress goods and suit- 
ings is open to a posiion. Age 21; Ameri- 
can; single. A graduate of one of the larg- 
est textile schools in the countrv,and has 
had experience in a good New England mill, 
Alsounderstands flannels and satinets. Good 
references. 








yA IS5 Designer or asst. supt Has at- 
Ov tended the textile school in Ger. 
many. Good experience in every part of 
business, in dress goods and men’s cloth. 
Has worked in the finishing and dyeing 
room. Full experience in all kinds of Jac- 
quard designing. 


~ Supt or Mill Miamager Age 27; 
2007 sina. Is practical in any depart- 
ment. Able to adjust loopers, ribbers, etc. 
From - hipping clerk has had charge inturn, 
pressing and drying, looping, paring and 
packing departments. Has hired labor, 
made up new lines and bonght some of the 
stock. Is familiar with office work, 
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Correspondence Instruction 


Textile Manufacturing 


Under Foremost Authorities 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Formerly of Boston, Mass., offers 
Superintendents, Foremen, Second hands, 
Loom Fixers and all overseers or workers 
in textiles an opportunity to gain a thorough 
technical knowledge of Textiles for prac- 
tical application. 

Every Textile Salesman should have a 
practical knowledge of mill work, in order 
to know why his goods possess the right 
quality. 

FULL COURSES IN 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Spinning 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
Cotton Spinning, bee | a 
Woolen and Wor- ote SRIRg. 
sted Spinning seauis ree iga 
and Knitting. Structure. 
Warp Preparation Textile Chemis- 
and Knitting. try and Dyeing. 


Main Building Armour Institute of Technology- 


COURSES ALSO OFFERED IN 
Electrical, Mechanical, Stationary, 
Locomotive, Sanitary Engineering, 
and Mechanical Drawing. 





All Engineering Instruction Under 
Members of Faculty of Armour Institute 
of Technology... . 











As a help in their studies, students in full 
engineering courses are furnished, without 
extra charge, a Technical Reference Li- 
brary(in ten volumes), in addition to their 
regular instruction books, 


Textile Almanac, containing much infor- 
mation valuable to the textile workers, sent 
upon request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


Armour Institute of Technology, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention Textile World. 





1908 Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Age 
- 23; American; -ingle Now employ- 
ed, but will change for good job. Best of 
references from present employers. 
2037 Dyer of any kind of carpet or rug 
yarns is open to a position. Been 
with one firm a number of years. 











900. A Boss Finisher of over 2 years’ 

experience on fancy cassimeres, 
worsteds, dress goods, serge+ and a large 
variety of steam finished goods, beavers, 
kerseys, cloakings, melions, cheviots, etc., 
isopentoaposition 44 years old; American; 
married. Good refere:ces. Moderate terms. 
29070 Overseer of Finishing, age 82; 
American. Woolen and worsteds, 


suitings, coatings, cloakings, cassimeres, 
cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 





1870 Foreman of Finishing room, 

folding, packing, etc. Age 49; mar. 
ried; American. Has had over 12 years’ ex. 
perience as foreman on white goods in one 
of the largest bleacheries in the country. 
First-class manager of help and capable of 


getting good results. 
9061 Bovws Finisher. Would take good 
secondhand or wet finishing job. 
Age4il; English. All kinds of woolen and 
worsted goods, both steam and dry finish. 
Willing to go anywhere. Both English and 
American makes of machinery. Excellent 
references. 


1990 A Foreman in Finishing room on 
ve all kinds of cotton piece goods. Ac- 
customed to all kinds of folding, packing, 
etc., and machinery used therein. English, 
married, age 86. Five years in last situation. 
Has been in this country 12 years. Can give 
references from present and past employers. 
2080 Overseer of Finishing. Axe 30; 
American; marri. d. Woolens, 
worsteds and cotton mixes. Prefers wor 
sted mill. 











Chemist or Colorist in cotton or 
linen print works. Age 87, His 


2084 


practica)] work includes calico gee and 


dyeing; dyeing, bleaching and carding of 
loose cotton; dyeing and finishing of cotton, 
linen, jute, yarn and pieces for linings; 
waterproofing of canvas. First-class refer- 
ences, 
9052 Expert Mesiery Dyer. Age 2’; 
vo best of references, married and 
Has had practical experience in 
dyeing one of the best aniline blacks 
and fast colors on cotton, wool, union 
and silk hosiery. Desires ;osition as sup- 
erintendent of dyeing in a first-class hosiery 
mill. One manufacturing high grade goods 


preferred. 
9013 Superintendent of dyeing and 
~ finishing, or assi-~tant manager ot a 
woolen mill where dyeing and finishing is 
done. Candesign. Age4l; English; unmar 
ried. Worked on all classes of woolen and 
worsted goods, cotton linings, cotton vel- 
vets and plushes. To secure permanent 
position is willing to start for small salary. 
29065 First-Class Dyer, Bleacher and 
‘ Mercerizer is open to a position. 
Had a lifelong experience on cotton yarns’ 
unions, merino, hosiery, underwear, tapes 
and braids. Would like to get a position in 
a dyehouse just starting, if possible. Is 
competent of erecting and equipping a 
modern dye plant. 


sober. 





Overseer of Dyeing and finish. 

2064 ing. Has werked on all kinds of 

jiece dveing, both cotton and wool, and all 

inds of raw stock, dress goods, blankets 

and fancy cassimeres, Is familiar with 

Curtis & Marbje, Parks & Woolson and Hun- 
ter fulling mills. Good references. 





‘SITUATIONS WANTED 





MISCELLANEOUS, 











1803 Roll Ceverer. I have done the 
work for a number of the largest 
cotton and worsted mills in this country, 
and am well known throughout the trade. 
Have been in the business 35 years, andi can 
furnish stock and tools. Would be glial to 
take piece works, if shop is iurnished, or 
would take a piace by the day. Can furnish 


best of references, 

9025 Master Mechanic wishes posi. 
= tiou in the Noth. 35 years old; 
married. Worked 15 yeaisonrepairs. Wants 
$3 50 per day. Has license for running en- 
gines and builers. Understands ali kinds of 
water wherls and care of same, dynamos 
and electric lights and also gas houses, and 
a good knowledge of building, all kinds of 
wood work and piping and blacksmithing 
Understands cotton mill repairs as good as 


thebest man at ; such work. 
9029 Overseer of Spooling, warping, 

‘Twisting, reeling, coning in large 
mill, or spinning added to above in a 12,000 to 
15 000 spindle mill,isopentoaposition. age 
31; Canadian; married. Excellent refer- 


ences. 

9030 Loom Fixer. Age 43; American. 
= ls familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Davis & Furber, either broad or 
narrow. Gilbertand Lewiston looms. 











9045 Celerist and color mixer for all 
kinds of printing. Also understands 
Plush printing and extract work. 10 years’ 
ee Can give references. 
1980 An Expert on soap making and 
woul scuuring will be open to a po- 
sition shoitly. is familiar with the treat- 
ment of all grades. about 40 years old. 


English; married. Has worked for one con. 
cern in the United States for 12 years. 


2071 Foreman or sewing machine re 
pair wan, age 32; American; mar- 
ried, is open to a position. Experience in 
drying, napoing, trimmiug, finishing and 
dressing of flat goods, also care of help and 
machines. Is tamiliar with Singer, Union 
Special, Willcox & Gibbs, Wheeler & Wilson, 
National and Union machines, Men’s, lad 
ies’ and children’s flat goods, fleece lined. 


1905 Sewing Machine Fixer and ma- 

chinisi, age 25 years, is open toa 
position. Workeu eight years at the busi. 
ness, and can take charge of all kinds of 
sewing machines and keep them in repair, 
used in finishing underwear, overalls, men’s 
Shirts, skirts, waists, wrappers, handker- 


eblets, ¢ etc. 
2068 4 Assistant Supt. Chief or Mechan- 
ical Engineer. Age 38. Technical 
graduate. 15 years’ practical experience in 
cotton and flax mill repairs and equipment, 
well acquainted with cotton, fiax, tow and 
jute machinery, and detail construction of 
same, also with the installation of power 
Plants and power transmission. Would 
make a first-class mechanical superinten. 
tana. Bestof references. Prefers New Eng- 
and. 


17 11 MAill Eagineer and draftsman of 

experience, would like an engage- 
ment with a textile corporation, as above 
or in connection with some other responsi- 
ble position. 
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From Second Hand 
to Overseer 


When I enrolled in’ your School 
of Textiles I was working for the 
Greylock Mills, North Adams, 
Mass., assecond hand. lam now 
overseer, at a much better salary, 
and my prospects are good for a 
position as superintendent. Before 
I had looked into the methods of 
your Schools I did not think they 
would help me; but after I 
enrolled I was so interested that I 
did sixteen lessons in eleven weeks, 
meanwhile working every day in 
the mill, Any textile worker can 
do as much. 

Tuos. F. SHEA, 
435 Greylock, N. Adams, Mass. 





The American School of Textiles of 
New Bedford, Mass., has been bought 
by the International Corre spondence 
Schools. This means that the I. C. S. is 
now able to do for textile workers ‘what 
it has done for thousands in other 
professions. We can train you during 
your spare time for advancement in your 
present profession, or enable you to 
change your occupation without loss of 
time from your present work. For full 
particulars fill out and send in the coupon 
TODAY 


International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 860, Scranton, Pa. 
explain how I can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked 


Please 





Mech}. Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electrician 

Steam Engineer 
Surveyor 

Architect 

Chemist 

To Speak French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish 


_] Cotton Mill Supt. 
Boss Cotten Carder 
Koss Cotton Spinner 
Ross Cotton Weaver 
Woolen Mill Supt. 
Boss Woolen Carder 
Boss Woolen Weaver 
Woolen Designer 
[Cotton Designer 

~ | Mechanical Engineer 

















Name 
St. and No. 


City State 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 





Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 
Manual of Weave Construction, by Jvo Kastanek, Professor in the Royal 


Textile School at Briinn, Austria . 


Over five hundred illustrations of weave drafts and cloth patterns, Now in 
To those ordering now, the book will be sent promptly 


press. Ready in December. 


$1.50 


upon publication, with privilege of return if not satisfactory. 
The foundation and derivative weaves for harness looms are men 


classified and explained. The work avoids all unnecessary words an¢ 


goes directly 


to the kernel o! the subject, bringing out the most important principles and select- 
ing as examples of derivative weaves such as are applicable to the present state of 


the industry. 
struction in the composition of weaves. 


It can be recommended for the expert, for schools and for self in- 
One of the most useful books ever pub- 


lished for the manufacturer, designer and weaver, whether cotton, woolen or worsted. 


Dictionary of Dry Goods. Cole $3.50 
Useful Fibre Plants of the World 
Dodge . ie etek & 
Textile Fibres of Commerce 
ON ee nr ae 
Textile Raw Materials, Zipser 
Weave Lexicon for Harness 
Weaving. Donat. 


Mechanism of Weaving. oz. 


1.50 


3.00 
5.00 


2.00 
2.50 


Calculations in Yarns and Fab- 
rics. Bradbury...... 

Jacquard Weaving and Design- 
_ ae Se ne ee ae 

A New Industry or Raising An- 
gora Goat for Profit Black 

Drying by Mean of Air and 
Steam. Hausbrand . . 

Color in Woven Design. Beau- 
mont 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Humidity in Cotton Spinning. 
en ee ee ee 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. 
Thornley .. . 
Cotton. Brooks ey 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. Ivey 
Cotton Weaving. Marsden . 
Cotton Weaving and Designing. 
Taylor .. yk bade me ie 
Practical Carder. Greer . 1.00 


$1.50 


3 00 
3.00 
1.25 
3.00 


Cotton Combing Machines. 
Thornley .. . 
Students Cotton 
Nasmith . tetas he ool 
| Cotton Manafacture. Lister . 

Cotton Spinning. Marsden . 

| Cotton Spinning (3 vols.) 
PT erate Hers ee 

Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Caleulations, Cook... . 





Spinning. 


On Woolen:Manufacture. 


Spinning Woolen and Worsted 
McLaren Bt ge 

Wool Spinning Vickerman. 

Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
ture. Beawmont 


Bleaching, 


Dyers’ Materials Heerman . 
Silk Dyeing Hurst . — 
Dyeing and Cleaning Hurst 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics Beech 
Science of Color Mixing Paterson 
Color Printing of Carpet Yarns 
Paterson . (irl eRs 
Manual of Dyeing (3 vols,) 
Knechi, Rawson & Lowenthal 


$1.50 
1.75 


2.00 
$2.50 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 


15.00 


| Woolen aud Worsted Loom 

Fixing Ainley ates 
| Finishing Woolen and Mixed 
Fabrics Reisér . . In preparation 


$1.00 


Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 


Fabrics 
81.75 
2.00 


Dyeing of Textile 
Hummell or a 
Wool Dyeing Gardner 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton 
Yarns Tatifer...... 
Bleaching and Calico Printing 
Duer 
Printing of 
Rothwell . 


5.00 


3.50 


Textile Fabrics 


6.50 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World may 
order books from us with the privilege of + xamination, and if not satisfactory they muy be 
returned within a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser,) if in good order 


CUILD & LORD, 


95 South St., Boston, Mass. 





COTTON MARKET 
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CHARE SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. 


No wide fluctuations have occurred in 
the cotton market during the past month. 
The market has been strong owing to the 
small crop movement which has been be- 
low expectations. The effect of this has 
been chiefly evident in the speculative 
market. The usual crop of favorable and 
unfavorable weather reports from the 
South has been on hand to serve the pur- 
pose of speculators. 

November closes with the market in a 
waiting state, as the government report 
is due and will be known by the time 
this issue is in the hands of our readers. 
The English market has been quiet and 
traders and consumers there have sought 
comfort in the reports of a bumper crop 
which has been freely circulated. Here, 
of course, the wish is father to the 
thought. 

The world’s visible supply Nov. 21 is es- 
timated by the Chronicle at 3,196,297 bales 


as compared with 3,370,287 bales in 1901, 
3,289,280 bales in 1900 and 4,039,481 bales in 
1899 

Egyptian cottom thas remained firm. 
Stoddard, Hasrick and Richards Co., 
under date of Nov. 22, issued an October 
report of crop conditions in Egypt to 
which they add: “Since this was issued, 
however, the situation has certainly not 
improved, and in point of fact our latest 
advices show a much more unsatisfac- 
tory condition than was anticipated. Our 
present estimate of the crop is 5,750,000 
eantars. This in itself is sufficient to 
keep the market at a fairly high range 
of values, which is now quite expected, 
We quote today an advance of one-half 
cent on the week, and it is not likely 
the price can go much lower; even today 
buying is quite difficult. 

Arrivals of medium grades are notably 
small for this time of the year and there 
can be no doubt that the top grades are 
defective, having especially suffered. 











Bindings, 
HAMILTON Spoo i 
MILLS. 





Webs etc. 


Tapes and Stay Bindings. 
JH HAMILTON & 00.4 FRANKLIN ST. 





The RAVINE MILs CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Warps, Cable and Hawser Laid Cords 


In white and colors on beams, tubes, or in skeins from uniform g:ade of extra staple 
cotton. 


A specialty of Sewing Thread for woolen mills on Universal cones or tubes. 


Weornon, 


Conn. 
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ARTHUR F. GRAY, 


Mill Architect and Engineer, 


Exchange Building, 53 Siate St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 
Valuation of Mill Properties 
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ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 
SPECIALTIES | DEWEY SQUARE oan 
PLANS. SPECIFICATIONS. DETAILS AND SUPERINTENDENCE 
FOR CONSTRUCTION. EQUIPMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF 
COTTON. WOOLEN. WORSTED, SILK AND OTHER TEXTILE MILLS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OF ALL KINDS DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS. 
DACAMNIZATION AMG EATENSION OF O10 PLANTS. 








SAMUEL M. GREEN, 
Consulting and Supervising Engineer for the 
RECONSTRUCTION OF POWER PLANTS 
And General Textile Mill Construction, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 











JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 
on) SUNOINe A SPELRLT, ee os et 


N. J., Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others, 


253 Broadway, New York. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N, J. 





Telephone Connection. 


BRROvUT cw F'iITe MEG. OO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE WOOL MARKET 
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The Wool Market. 


A very good business at satisfactory 
prices has been transacted in this market 
since our last report. The sentiment is 
decidedly bullish and on every hand one 
meets with positive statements regarding 
the scarcity of wool. Unfortunately re- 
liable staltistics regarding the supply and 
consumption of stocks of wool are lack- 
ing. The published statements of stocks 
on hand are wholly unreliable. There is, 
however, strong evidence that the avail- 
able supply of wool, both here and 
abroad, has recently decreased. Whether 
this is due to manipulaitiom or to con- 
sumption by manufacturers is an open 
question. A prominent dealer in the 
Roston market showed the writer a 
large number of letters recently received 
from European wool centres in which the 
invariable statement was found that lots 
on which quotations had been asked were 
sold. In spite of the strong statistical 
basis of the staple there is a curious ab- 
sence of speculators and the trade seems 
content ito let the supply and demand 


work out their natural results. This sen- 
timent is doubtless due in large part to 


CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


the recollection of the boom a few years 
ago which caused so much havoc. 

The mills are busy on light weights and 
are undoubtedly using large quantities of 
wool. It is expected that the opening of 
the heavy weight season will witness an 
advance in prices. 

The advance in wool has already 
caused manufacturers to turn their at- 
tention to low grade samples. The ad- 
vance in wages ‘throughout the country 
has had a tendency to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer, but this 
on the other hand is offset by the in- 
sing cost of the necessaries of life 
which must be supplied before clothing 
is purchased. This should be borne in 
mind by manufacturers in their attempts 
to raise the price of heavy weight woolen 
goods. The past few years has demon- 
strated a fact that would seem to re- 
quire no proof, namely, that a limited 
amount of money is available for the 
purchase of clothing; consequently when 
the price for clothing rises the demand is 
turned toward cheaper fabrics. Each in- 
dividual can place ‘the limit according to 
his own judgment, but it is probably not 
far from the fact that when the wool 
market rises above 50 cents for fine med- 
ium territery the use of so-called substi- 
tutes becomes of such volume as to ma- 
terially restrict the consumption of wool 
and its further advance in price. 

The foreign market is firm, an advance 
of 5 to 15 per cent. being reported on the 
opening of the London sales. 














CROCHET LACE EDCINCS 


TAPES—BRAIDS—THREADS 


DOMETS—CAMBRICS-—SILESIAS 


GHORGEH WV. CHAPIN, 


YARNS 


Successors to FLEMING & CHAPIN. 


229—CHURCH ST.—-23! 


PHILA. 





WEHIMAR BROS., uracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


2046 Amber &t., 


Fhiladeliphia. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALINC 
PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. ig 


KNUCKLE-JOINT. 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, Ni. Y. HYDRA LIC 


EASTON“ BURNHAM NE Co 
S ALL KINDS OF MACH ene 


DINGLES >, wuracrure or 
use in THE Meee COTTON, WOOL & SILK 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS ) 


TO SPOOL FROM COP,SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 























Knitting and Woavine Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, onestnur street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarn Market. 


The slight decline in the price of raw 
cotton during the past month had a 
weakening effect on the yarn market, 
but this was only temporary although 
some dealers showed unnecessary fright 
and cut prices to an extent that was not 
warranted by the situation. The re- 
covery in the price of raw cotton had a 
correspondingly good effect upon the 
price of yarn, and while the market has 
since remained somewhat irregular, there 
is no foundation for the alarmist reports 
that have been circulated in certain 
quarters, 

Cotton yarn for immediate or quick 
delivery can be readily purchased at the 
quoted rates, but where the purchaser 
desires to make contracts for delivery 
far in the future he finds the spinner 
much more conservative and unwilling to 
speculate upon the uncertainties of the 
raw cotton market. 

The current demand by both weavers 
and knitters is of moderate proportions 
and with original products restricted by 
spinners in the consumption of yarn 
there is no reason why the market 
should not still improve. Fine and 
medium counts are firm, the only percep- 
tible weakness being in the price for the 
coarser grades, of which there are still 
fair stocks on hand offered for sale. We 
quote as follows: 


On cones, %c. more up to 14s; lc. more 
from 15s to 22s; l4¢c. from 2s to 35s, and 
2c. above that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carder Peeler. 


21-22 


23-24 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 


59-60 
70-72 
74-75 


Two and Three Ply Skeins, Combed. 
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The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
' E TH HIGH LE-LIKE LU 
Bore Cotes Toe. SS = Se 
BOUCLE, BOURETTE ND SPIRALS, IN COTTON, WOOL 
Novelty Yarns. wonsrmp,wonam anv srk, — 


C tt W ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 
0 on arps. CCLOR&S AYD PRINTED. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Golored and Blogohed FormtFeemtsbed PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers ot 


White, Colored, Fancy and Cotton War S) 
Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 6Os. 











OIL SEEDS PRESSING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


15 to 25 Whitehall Street, - - New York. 





BALLOU YARN COMPANY, = PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
GASSED YARN, Ssvaassiazswinuintwen antes: SPECIALTIES 








CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


om. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


Pe 
=F 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The decline in cotton early in the 
month had a tendency to weaken the 
yarn market. Prices on weaving yarns 
declined while there was considerable 
softening in the prices of knitting yarns. 
However, ‘there is a better feeling in the 
market at present and knitting yarns are 
firm at prices that prevailed before ‘he 
market broke. Weaving yarns have also 
recovered most of the decline, there is a 
good demand for fine numbers of knit- 
ting yarns, and also two ply weaving 
yarns and the outlook for business is 
foo. 

Most of the Southern mills on knitting 
varns have sold themselves up so close 
that there is considerable difficulty in 
getting full deliveries on old orders, or 
placing new orders for prompt shipment 

Stocks of yarn are comparatively low 
This condition will help keep prices 
steady. In Egyptian yarn, especially in 
two ply, the conditions are good, and 
prices are firm. 

We quote as follows: 
7s and coarser 2 
14%-15%4 


Southern frame cones (good quality):— 


12s 
14s 
16s 
18s 
20s 
22s 
24s 
26s 
20s 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
6s and 8s 14%-14% 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions. 
$3 Leonard St., New York. 

120 Chestnut Street, 530 5th Ave., 
hila. Chicago. Ills 
Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 
Consiguments and correspondence solicited, 
JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

Brown Building 
185 Summer St.,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Haghes Fawcett, 116 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Limen Jacquard Harzess Twines. 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 


J. S. DODDS, 


346 Broadway, N. Y. Life BI’d’g., New York, N.Y. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for All Purposes, 


In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gasxed 
and ungassed, natural ana dyed. Fast Black 
for cross dyeing a specialty. 


Through H. A. CAESAR & CO. 


A. D.SALKELD & BRO. 


With 
FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


YVYARINS, 


66-72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Silk, Worsted, Woolen, Cotton & Mohair Yarns 
and Tinsel. Chardonnet Artificial Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Swiss Emb. Yarns. 


109 Green St, NEw YORK. 


E. C. HARPER, 
WORSTED ano WOOLEN YARNS, 


MERCERIZED COTTON, 


395 Broadway, New York. 
Tel. 1828 Franklin. 








122-124 Chestnut St 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
































RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 
Commission Merchant, 


Cotton Yarns of every description. 
114 Chestnut Street, . 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HBddy c& Street, 


DOTTON, YAR N Ss WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BRAIDS SPUN SILK. 


| PROVIDINOCE,R. I. 


- 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. CUMINS, £REASURER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The ‘Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 
Over 30.000 of our HUMIDIFIERS in operation. 


Highest award on the Recommendation of The 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY a ORIGINALITY DESIGN” 


Write for our booklet “S” on humidification. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, - - Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga 


DANA WARP MILLS | 


WHITE AND COLORED WARPS, 


Ga to 50n—Single und Ply. 


MULE COPS, 


from 306 to 506 from 


AMERICAN AND ECYPTIAN COTTON. 
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Indian Orchard, Mass 
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208 and 22: 


Lower grades Eastern yarn:— 


63 and $s 
eT ee ee eee 


1444-15 


15-15% 


Rise 4c. per number to l6s 

Besides this there is 
waste used, that is made into 8s and lds 
cones and sold at 14% to 15. 


some comber 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 





2 BO NEE ccccvaccdescaenas 14-14% 
\ 8 F&F Br ePirrerrecre . ots 144, 
RS Weer ry rite 15%4-16 
16-1614 
1444-15 
15-15% 
eee Te eeTTTTT TTT TT TT TTT TTT 16 
184-19 
ie 
seed 15% 
TEA OE cacdocondbdscocectectesccqececesene 5 
SD Gaede cboetaccchedbestaxcnteceh 14-14% 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
Peres TTT 14-14% 
OP ME A Ghd eke S ebb db ov ccceccqewtsees 14-14% 
Warps (mostly Southern) :— 
BOD OTD bc ccincdccccduscedseessseceios 15-15% 
p RP errerirer .. 15%-16 
Sk: Guchabenteens devavencscesseadeunedan . 16%-17 
SEE vneenssurcdintendastaddebess sks 15-15% 
16/2 15%4-15% 
BEE bbb cbcccrcdovededvedene cesses 16-16% 
DR cv duck stds sveeihetantashesceresses 174-18 
SE -vinh cvnseasdned stcquicamennvenaesesieses 19-19% 
WOU bcvdcabssusesadeess soa veecsecuNeceosenens 24 
Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half 
colors) :— 
I in a coe den uunandanygeeensknan te 16-164 
BE GP MD ceccbeccusceteoceescseevesscees 17-17% 
fp are rr r TtT 18-18% 


Silver and jaeger, 1% to 2s. over white 

Mock Egyptian, 3c. advance over whit 

Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. 
white. 


above best quality 


Worsted Yarn. 





Spinners continue busy with orders 
which will last in some instances until 
Jan. 1, 1903, on fine yarns and until June 
1, 1908, on coarse yarns. The spinners 
are not securing great orders on fine 
yarn, as the prevailing prices are beyond 
the reach of manufacturers, and while 
fine yarn is advancing in price, the cloth 
now being put on the market is being run 
down lower in grade with each advance. 

The relative advance has, of course, 
been greater on coarse than on fine yarn, 
yet the cost of cloth made from quarter 
to three-eighths yarn to the consumer 
being much less than the finer cloth, the 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens 


for the Underwear Trade. 


Amsterdam, - N.Y. 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy St., Bosten 
216 Church &St., New Work. 
' 206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


EN ALL COLORS. 


New York Mil's, Oneida Co., - WY. 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, - R. I. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 


isto, WARPS 


COLORED 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


403 and above. 
YARNS “sn 
FITCHBURG, 


was WARPS 


COTTON, WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, MERINO ano 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty 
Write for Samples. 
E, A. MORGAN & CO,, 
54-56 Franklia St.. N. ¥- City. 


































EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 


Mercerized, ) 
Turkey Red, j Cotton Yarns. 
Gassed 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 





C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS. 
FPhiladeliphia. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CoO. 
- re LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. 1. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas ky ye Wo rsted 


S . : 
_ FINE FRENCH SPUN. “ YARNS, 
o 


ALL NUMBERS < 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, w Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Milis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 

...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 

BRISTOL, MR. I. 





FRENCH SYSTEM. BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, N.J. 


MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


“ille. Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 4T.. PHELA 


SAVOGRAN | wiih on 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 














trade is demanding the cheaper article. is being done in a!l classes of goods 
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SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS’ FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & vO. 47 LEONARD &T.. NEW YORK. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS, 


Spinners are talking prices for fine Everything today is toward substitu- 
double and twist 2/40s colored yarn that y thereby reducing the cost or at 
means $1.25 per pound. The weavers un least equalizing the cos: to the consumer, =} 
doubtedly will have to use some of this ind while fine yarn is being purchased S| iat 
yarn, but it will be used sparingly, be sparingly, the 1/4 and 3/8 Blood yarn is ‘ P 
cause yarn at $1.25 per pound will make being ordered, with delivery after Janu- : q 
cloth cost $4.00 per yard. The reason the iry Ist, in large amounts. Spinners have ’ | 
demand for this fine yarn will be reduced practically cleared the market out of this t) at 
is because these double and twist yarns ‘ es of wool We know of e weaver, 4| ; 
are being made in a coarser grade of + comservative buyer, who has already | 
yarn, so that cloth can be sold in placed orders for 100,000 lbs. 1/4 Blood , 
same styles at $2.00 per yard as against varn for future delivery, and ‘his is but ; 
$4.00 per yard in the finer grade, and this one instance in many. The substitution | i 
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MOHAIR TOPS LUSTRE YARNS 


AND YABNS FOR WEAVING. FOR SERGE LININGS. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


——ALL KINDS OF—— 


KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS and PIECE GOODS 


USED FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 





TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on 
Cones, for Manufacturers’ use. Silk for Special 
Purposes Made to Order. 


Mills; SOUTH MANCHESTER AND HARTFORD, CONN, 


) 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 

. #9 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
SALESROOMS: + 79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 

) 29 Fitth Avenue, CHICAGO, 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 





“Matthews” Fast Black Cotton Warps. 


Warranted fastito acid, fulling, crosse-dyeing and light; even and rich in color. 
Delivered on jack spools or section beams, all work guaranteed. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WARP CO., - - New Haven, Conn. 


Works. River St. Office. 94 Temple St. 
Correspondence solici'ed. 


FIRE HOSE CORDS ets Te Pie ion maoe 
COTTON WAR PS eros ee or ply yarns, grey. bleached 
CLAZED YARNS a braiders, harness and 
UNIVERSAL WIND (iscsi ene 


Dyeing facilities are new and best quality work guaranteed. 
Weare prepared to dye yarns for cther parties. 


WHITTIER MILLS, Min'Gnattancochee, Ga. 
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of other material than worsted began in 
the light through which 
we have just passed. 
these cloths was all made out of woolen 


season 


weight 
The filling yarn for 


spun yarn, while the only worsted yarn 
used was in the warps. This reduced the 
use of worsted 50 per cent., and it may 
be added that the use of woolen yarn in 
large quantities in light weight worsteds 
was never known until the present light 
weight season. It is stated that the fine 
mills are 


good using large quantities of 
3/8 Blood worsted yarn 

The coming year may bring disappoint 
ment to those who are looking for a 
boom after January Ist. If the past two 
years are any criterion, it will be noted 
that manufacturers have been much mis- 
led as to actual conditions by the tac- 
Man- 


forced to do the year's 


tics of buyers in delaying orders. 
ufacturers are 
business in six months. The buyers de 
lay purchases in large amounts until 
April, May or June. Before that 
only sample pieces are placed The re 
sult of this is that at the last of each 


time 


season manufacturers are rushed with 


orders, and are misled as to the actual 
condition of affairs 

Instead of sizing the situation up cor 
rectly, with the 
that with the 
throughout the year, only a normal busi- 


realization of the fact 
business evenly placed 
ness would he shown, manufacturers only 
consider that at the time they are very 
busy, with spinners talking higher prices 
for yarn 
stricken and buy in most instances mux 


The yarn buyers become pani 

, 

more yarn than is actually needed 
Weavers bought in this way last year 


and had it not been for the strike 


whereby 53 per cent. of the machinery 
was stopped, the comsequences would 
have been most disastrous As it was 
after they all got cooled down, yarn de 
clined in price and many weavers cal 


celed yarn orders where they could 
French good ad 


mand and much 


spun yarns are in 


percen’age yarn is being 


sold More cotton is being used in 
yarns than has been the case in some 
time. Many of tthe French spinners are 


making double and twist yarn in quar 
tities. The knitters are placing orders in 
quantities and are using lower quality of 
wool. 


fact that certain manufacturers who pre 


This is very noticeable from the 


viously purchased waste from these mills 
have been forced to abandon its use be 
cause of the lower grade of waste pro 
duced. 

Much yarn is being sold by these mills 


for the manufacture of single yarn for 
piece dyes. The top manufacturers are 


busy on coarse work, but are slack to a 
, 


certain extent on the finer grades, al- 
though the tendency is toward 


higher 


Silkine also Lisle Silk 
EFiIiNT Ss Ez 


For Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors and Fibres. 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 





DEXTER YARN CoO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, ° R. I. 
RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS. 


EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS, 


Eaton Rapids, Mich. 











Speed & Stephenson, 
WORSTED and WOOLEN 


YARNS 


A SPECIALTY. 
ALSO TFOPS. 
170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 


Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 





WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS, 


Lto 10 Rons,at reasonable prices. 
All Wool, Mohair and Wool Spun or Mixed 
Cotton and Shoddy Yarns, in white, gray 
and colors. 


Dress Goods Yarns a Specialty. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, 


Leominster, Maas. 








JT -FESROADBENT c& SONS, 
UNIONVILLE, CONN. 


Woolen, Merino or Cotton Yarn by Woolen 
Svstem. Single ortwo ply. Cones or Skeins 


Equipment first-class, 
work of any kind 


Prices low. Custom 
Get our figures. 
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SHODDY "™ \ on" 
cuneate se" FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sy be oO D D i Ee a OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CAPACITY 7,000,000 POUNDS PER ANNUM. 
CUSTOM CARBONIZING AND GARNETTING A SPECIALTY. 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. New York Office: 140 Duane Street, 








prices The whole situation is summed are many mills which, after the first 
up in the word “‘if,’”’ and this wil: onl; the year are in need of yarn, but wher 
be solved by the way orders come in after they are <o secure a supply is a problem 
the 15th of January which some of them will be forced 
If the orders are forthcoming from face 
buyers of manufactured artic‘es, the sit- Just at the present writing manufa: 
uaticn is a strong one urers are going slow, as they do not 
We quote as follows desire to place orders for delivery befor 
aiitn pinata ’ January list, and this is causing a tempo 
2/408 XX Delain« ’ 2 rary let up in buying. The knitters ge: 
2/40s Half Plood ‘ cov Te erally are very busy and in many 
sae Blood nd .. . : stances it is wholly a case of being abl 


2/%s 1, Blood shia? a a ‘ to deliver goods on time. The mills en 





joying the greatest prosperity are 


Woolen Yarn. ribbed underwear mills and fine under 
wear in light weights. 

Spinners are busy with orders which The mills are resisting advances in ma 

The 1 : terial and yarn of all kinds, and in many 


will run them until July business 
instances have advanced prices but, no 


withstanding the advance, thers are 


is general and comes from weavers and 
knitters. As wool advances manufactur- 
. agers trying revai anu fac 

ers seek for substitutes and many weav cided trying to prevail upon manufa 

turers to make their goods cheaper. Said 
amounts of woolen yarn for filling in yne of ‘the largest knitters in New York 
Ae State, “I have marked up my product 
and if the buyers of underwear ca) 


ers of worsted cloths are using ‘arge 


place of worsted yarn. So near is the 
mand to the supply tha’ some spinners 
see their way to pay my prices, I can: 
see my way to make the goods.’’ 


are forced to deliver yarn in 25 pound 
lots. The demand from 

trade for filling runs to fine counts. It is undoubtedly a fact that the ur 
The overcoating demand continues derwear mills in general have but small 
active and we know of one concern which stocks of yarn or material of any kin 
has 4 or 5 outside spinners running on tnd the larger ones realize the position and 
yarn. The eiderdown knitters are using do not ask for concessions in the price of 
large quantities of yarn and are trying ‘o wool and yarn but place orders w 
much talk. 


engage outsciue machinery The rubber 


. + ‘ ere . int @ it arge ¥ 

boot knitt mn continue busy _wi h large Rag and Shoddy Market. 
contracts placed for yarn. The hosiery Pa 

manufacturers, fearing an advance in A fair business has been transacted in 
wool after Jan. 15th, are placing orders this market since our last report, bu 


at this time for future delivery There prices have not changed materially. This 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH any Kina or Quantity 


Jobs of Woolens and 
Dress Goods. Seconds, Remnants, Odds and Ends 
a Specialty. Orep us a line and we will call. 


H. & D0. FEINGOLD, 89 & 91 Bedford St, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Oxford 1431-2 











RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 





1901 


White Yarn Shoddy 





Y Best All Wool 
40 


1 5 
| JAN. | PEB. | MAR[ APR. MAY JUNE! JULY) AUG. | SEPT. OCT. | NOV. 





35 


4 Blood Noi! 
ano 


20 





15 


10 Best Soft Woolen 











5 | 











CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES Of SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


been due to the firm refusal of the 
manufacturers to pay more than the cur- 
rent rates for stock. They ‘take the stand 
that as there is no corresponding ad- 
vance in goods, it is impossible for them 
to pay more for raw material and retain 
any margin of profit whatever on 
facturing. 

The mills are 
been ferced to. re 
quently. 
ume of business. 


has 


manu 
and have 
stocks fre 


This has resulted in a fair vol 


busy, however, 


plenish 


Extract manufacturers 
for 
the col- 


unable to secur 
their product, have 
lectors with demands for an 
rags. This 
ceded, as a 
grades has 
Merinos 


material advance 
been met by 
advance on 
not beer 


demand has 


fair 


oon 
supply of nearly all 
been in evidence. 

Skirted 
stock 


the strong 


have been 


stock, worsted 


scarce 


clothing and wool 
been 

market 
making 
the stock of the rag graders 


have also 
features of the 


very b sy 


ens among 

Satinet mills are 
and inroads in 
Black wor 


omy 


large 


can be 
quantities. 
We 


steds obiained in small 


follows: 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool 

White knit, all wool, best, fine .......2 

White knit, No. 2 

Light yarn, extra fine 

New pure indigo blue 

Fine worsted, new black 

New blue clip, best, fine 

Dark mixed yarn, extra fine 

All wool yarn, medium and coarse 
grades 

Merino. 


Fine light, all wool, " 
Medium light, all wool, 
Medium light, all wool, 

Fine black, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 
Red flannel, all wool 


quote as 


Dark blue 
wool, No 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, 
No. 2 y 


for hosiery, strictly all 
S| 


light 
Regular gray 
Black 
Fancy colors 
WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tallors, all colors... 
Choice light colors 

Browns 

Blacks 

Fine blues, 

Fine dark 

Medium dark 


Worsteds. 


Blue 
Black 


Serges. 
New blue . 
New black 


Flannels. 

New scarlet 

New blue .... 

Cloakings ... 
SOFTS 

Soft woolens, : 

Old white flannels 

White flannels, No. 2 

Old red flannels 

Rae WG TEED occ ccccecaccaccanenas 

Old blue flannels 

Old plaids 

White Stockings 

White hood stock 

Clear hoods 

Red stockings . 

Blue stockings 

Fancy stockings, No. 1 

Gray stockings 

Black stockings 

Knit stock comforters 

Red knit 

Light gray knit 

New light fancies 

New fancies 


Merinos. 


Light, fine 
Light, coarse 


AND KNIT STOCK. 


best 


7- 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
COTTON AND COTTON WASTES. 


AMSTERDAM, N.Y... U.S.A. 
Contracts made with Cotten and Woolen Mills for 
COTTON YARNS. Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperdson’s Code, 1875. Cable Address * Charles.” 








Cc. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres, and Sec’y 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO. 


Egyptian, American Long Staple a Specialty. 
I I : Shi ts direct to mill f E 
CO ON Peruvian, Pere ana all Lnertenn Gouthers Paiute’ 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotten Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 








{= YARNS —— 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 





Fine, dark 2% ‘Textile Patents. 
Dark, No. 2 “i ae Mee a 


Coarse dark . ‘ 
Blue Continued on page 1079.) 


Blue—seamed a5. Machine for the Manufacture of Lus- 
Black—unseamed ‘ trous Yarns. 713,360. Jean Stoerk, 
Brussels, and Georges Dubois, Tubize, 
Small L Armand D. D’Asson, Brussels, said 
Bunting Stoerk and Dubois assignors to said 
- a , . , - 
Means for Automatically Changing Shut- 
FLOCKS. tle in Tooms, 713,702. Alfred Smith 
Shear, fine white, all wool and Simeon Jackson, Keighley, Eng- 
Fine indigo blue, all wool land. 
Fine black, and blue, all wool Oscillating Lease Rod for Looms. /713,- 
Fine dark, all wool 6- 0%5. Henry Wilde, New London 
Gig, fine, all wool ‘ Conn,, assignor of one-half to Benja- 
No. 1, black, all wool cut 6 min I, Armstrong, New London, 
All wool, fancy, shear and gig Conn. 
Process of Making Colored Designs on 
COTTON WASTE. Textile Goods. 713,837. Arthur and 
Harrv jarraciough, Halifax, Eng- 
No. 1 Spinners 7 land. 
No. 1 Machine Process of Glossing Yarn. 713,936. James 
2 Machine H. Ashwell, Nottingham, England. 
Pattern Mechanism for Looms. 713,042. 
Clinton Alvord, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 
No, 1 Oily Card Spinnirg Machine. 713,283. James 
No. 2, Oily Card Brown, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Egyptian Card 5 Stocking 712,941. Malcolm Lamond, 
Peeler Combing Oakland, Cal 
Egyptian Combing Spotting Attachments for Carding Ma- 
No. 1 Linters chine. 1713,7%. J. B. Platt and T. F. 
No. 2 Linters Marr, Ashland, N. H. 
White Clips yg Spinning Syindle 713,618. George 
Colored Clips : , Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
No. 1 Picker Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Warp Stop Motion for Looms. 713,610 
John and Edward Cuniff, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., assignor American Me- 
chanical Warp Stop Co., Pawtucket 
me oe 
Warp Stop Motion for Looms. 714,090 
Horace Wyman, Worcester, Mass 
assignor to the Crompton and 
Carpet (white) eres Ioom Works, Worcester 
ass 
Carpet (colored) Yellow Sulphur Dye and Making Same. 
Beedy. 712,747. A. Weinberg and O. Lange 
% Blood .... Frankfort-on- the-Main, Germany, as- 
% Blood signors to Leopold Cassella & Co., 
¥% Blood Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 
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'The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


DIESEL AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: 
Reom 011 New York Life Building, Ontario & Lawrence Sts. 


346 Broadwap, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GABABABABABABARA 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


sLeacHers “NO MERCERIZERS 





OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, . 
ord and Worth Sto... Franttord, Pa. 140 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





DUNCAN c& BAIL IIH, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, COHOES, N. Y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton and Wool. 


CLOTH BLEACHED AND DYED IN THE ROLL. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILEL HAVEN, PA. 


THE LOVELL WINDOW DEVICE 


For Factories, Millis, Etc. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be 








he operated from one station if 
desired. 

Adapted to any kind of sash 
Ilinged, pivoted or sliding. 


Manufactured only by 


The G. DROUVE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Skylights, 
Ventilators and Sheet Metal Work of every des- 
cription. Correspondence solicited. 





DYERS AND FINISHERS 








PENNYPACK YARN FINISHING COMPANY, 


HOLMESBURG, PHILA., PA. 


Mercerizers of Skein Yarns. 
Largest Capacity in the Country. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





SCRANTON YARN FINISHING COMPANY, 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and Coners. 
CAPACITY 1000 LBS. PER DAY. Correspondence solicited. 
SCRANTON, PFPA. 


WE ARE DYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
YARNS AND COTTON WARPS. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better service then you can get elsewhere 
A trial will convince, 





T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., PHILA., PA. 


HOWARD & C0... 


Dyers and Finishers of 


st. Georges’ Ave COTTON and PIECE GOODS 


Rahway, “y In All Branches. — 


DAVIDSON & ee ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS. _ 
BLEACHERS 


Ot Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
sp Tarkish Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any point. 
2560 No. 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD KAGERMANN, {| Charlotte Dye Works, 














1210-1220 Orrianna St., Philadeiphia 
vAST BLACK A SPECIALTY. Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery. 








PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY 


55th AND GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Of all classes of LINEN GOODS. 
Toweling and Damasksa Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited, Telephone Connection 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 


Dyers and Finishers of 


Dress Goods, Men’s Wear and Cloakings, such as Venetians, Armures 
Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp Linings, Suitings, Clays 
Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 





Particular attention given to fast colors on cotton and vrorsted yarns, slub 
bing and stock dying. 
Special black for the silk trade on fine cotton yarns. , 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adam Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 4987 Broadway. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS. 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHET, FR. I. 








Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *Yovmns'cs'*” 
COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


orFicE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWEL! CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yaras, 


232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


= (INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


Of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR 
BLEACHING PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, &c. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 
Telephone. PAWTUCKET. R I. 


The Lawrence Dye Works Co. 


’ LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Dyers and 
Finishers. 


Worsted and Cotton Yarns, Siu 
bing and Raw Stock. Worst 
and Woolen Men’s Wear, Dr 
Goods, Cotton Worsteds. Win: 
ing and Spooling. Dealers in ‘ 
ored Cotton Yarns. 


Re-Dyers and Re-Finishers of 
Worsteds and Woolens 


N. Y. Office 52 Howard St. 














DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Victor Koechl & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON Alizarine, 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


cuca. Aniline Colors, 


Synthetic Indigo M LB. 





UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


Blea! 


PEROXIDE 






Sop. 


wa rc : 
— - 





—_ Pat 
ean eee —_ 
a , ae al 


Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK , MIXED GOODS, LACES, 
pl HOSIERY,YARNS MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 
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FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD C0. 


40 STONE STREET. NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


An excellent substitute for Indigo on cotton is 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 
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JOHN J. KELLER & €0., 


INCORPORATED. 


104-106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Manufacturers. 


Boston, Providence. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





SOLE ACENTS FOR 


ANILINE COLOR AND EXTRACT WORKS, formerly John R. Geigy, 
Basle, Switzerland, and Grenzach, Germany. 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Dyestuffs, Dyewoods, and Sumac Extracts. 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


HAMILTON, } 
MONTREAL, | CANADA 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Fast Colors for Cotton. 
Chrome Fast Blacks F & R Thiophenol (Sulphur) Black. 
Gallocyanine. Pyrogen (Sulphur) Blue. 


DIRECT COTTON COLORS. CAUSTIC POTASH 90 PER CENT. 
BERLIN ANILINE WORKS, 


WEeEw YoRrK. BOSTON. PHILADELPUIA. CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CENCENNATH, O. 


Manufacturers and sole importers of 


SULPHUR BLACK T AND EXTRA 2B 


for raw cotton, yarns, warps and plece goods; Indestructible by light 
and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 
ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 


UNION COLORS 


for all kinds of fabrics, dyeing perfectly level shades. Aniline Colors 
for cotton, wool, silk, paper and leather. 
Send for recipes, samples and particulars. 
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THE SHARPLESS DYEWOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THE Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, 





Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD, 
STIC 


DYEWOODS 2 EXTRACTS, © atkexe= 


NMIOLT BROS., 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


——-—- MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO. 


Dyers of Wool and Stock, Yarn and Pieces. 
Unions, etc. All Shades. Wool Scouring. 


All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 








“ret” LOGWOOD EXTRACTS “*<.."=:. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, eo Saseo aoe e tN oanapa 





Special Direct COTTON COLORS 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS. 


S. J. COREY, 213 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


seve “Brano SULPHIDE OF SODIUM 


Purest and Best Made. Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


Importers snd Manufacturers, 
106-'12 BROAD STREET, : 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, COLORS---BLUE, BLACK, BROWN. ANILINE, AND ALIZARINE COLORS. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. EXTRACTS, SCOURING COM?OUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, SIZES, Etc 
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©. BISCHOFF & CO., 


88 Park Place, New York. 


Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, 
Pyrol Olive, Pyrol Creen, 
Pyrol Yellow, Pyro! Blue. 


New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid alkali sunlight ete. No after 
treatment required. 


AUTOCENE BLACK 


A New Direct Dyeing Sulphur Black 
for Cotton. 


FAST TO LIGHT, AIR, ALKALI, ACID AND STRONG SOAPING. 


REQUIRING NO FIXING WITH METALIC SALTS NOR 
ATMOSPHERIC ACEINGC. 


SYrBsEs «&<« STREET, 


2306 Atlantic Ave., 85 Water Street, 215 Chestnut Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 








Ae a one PN atl 
— CPR gee — 


+ MANUFACTURERS OF... 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT, 
BISULPHITE OF SODA, 
B.& L. ANTI-CHLORINE. 


(Ultra Bleaching Process.) 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS., 


SUBURB OF BOSTON.) 
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PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SPECIALTY MACHINE COMPANY, 


500 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Skein, Warp and Piece Goods 


TENTERING CLIPS AND CLAMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Finishing and Special Machinery for the Textile Trade 
designed and built to order. 


ag When writing for particulars and prices, please mention this magazine. 


Hee eer nemeremeeaeneeeeeeaaeeseaseaeaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamamaamaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaeaee 
DIRECT BLACKS DYE STICKS ioseotesoriatirn 
' n 

Cedar for Cotten, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 

THAT BLEED i standara Xo, ian “selecte™ without 


I. Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
May be Made Fast by Treatment with Diazo tor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 


by, prices and all information from 

TRADE REGIS- E. M. HAEDRICH, 

MARK TERED. 311% Wainut St., Philadelphia. 
iaichetentieidieeeh eieitieiemeememeteeerenemeneniemeemeee een teen eee en 


Used in Many of the Largest Dye Houses in Sizi ngs and 
Bo bn ti . »Finishing Pastes 
L. B. FORTNER, FOR YARNS AND CLOTHS. 
36 and 38 Strawberry Street, 


For particulars address 
PHILA., PA. 


THE ARABOL MFG.C° NewYork. 





BAILY-RODGERS CO. Ltd. . ' 
Aniline Colors. | NEWYORK »°BOSTON 


34 MOORE ST., NEW YORK. DYEWOOD COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 





EXTRACTS OF LoGWOOD, 

FUSTIC, CUTCHINE AND 

ie Oe HIGH GRADE HAEMATINES 

Lai IN PASTE AND CRYSTALS 
Se ee FOR SILK AND WOOL. 


cere Pui : IMPORTERS 
~ GRAIN CLEANING 
 Macrmen” 
be 


ey ? ANILINE COLORS, 
284 Pearl Street, New York City. INDIGO. 


PERFORATED NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
COPPER BOSTON, HAMILTON, ONT. 


For woot Soou ring, penser Boxes, 

e ; . 

Duster Screens, Picker Screens. WORKS: BROOKLYN, BOSTON. 
PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS, MAIN OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY, 


Factory, Garwood, New Jersey. 
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Perfect Fast Black for Hosiery. 


Dubois Sanitary Fast Black Leads Them All. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Adopted by leading mills everywhere successfully. Miils started with Dye Formula for 
black with Jisie thread finish, also with colors and bleaching formulas if desired, taught by 
Mr. Dubois himself. W1l) contract tor the Dye formula alone, or for any piece of machinery 
required to start fast black dyeing. 


FOR LUMP SUM IN CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS. 


The black is inexpensive, non-poisonous, color always uniform, will not crocs, fine 
shade blue black or jet black produced as desired without extra cost. 

My oxidizing machines, patented June 18, 1901, No. 676,647, and June 12, 1902, No. 701,860, are 
especially cous'r: cted for the production of “fine Lisle Tnread Finish” on hosiery. The 
patent, No. 676,647, is the only :otary machine that carries the goods while oxidizing and 
lisleing at all points of \he compass; oxidize and lisle in one-tbird less time, and does away 
with the production of nascent hydrochloric acid that tender the goods. The patent No, 
701,860 is the only machine that has in combinati: a an electric the: mometer and hygrom.- 
eter for the accurate measurement of dry and wet heat in the oxidizing room, and will give 
an alarm whenever the temperature goes too high, thereby preventing the goods from 
getting tender. 

N. B. Any oxidize fast black dyers wishing to adopt this electric thermometer in their 
rooms can do 80 by applying to my address below. 


THE COST OF THIS BLACK I8 AS FOLLOWS: 
No. 1 Cost $2.60 per 100 Ibs. 
- 2 + 2.20 7 i be 
“ 3 “ 180 ~«(* + ‘s 





These three blacks will not turn green when tested by 
muriatic acid, 


“a4 1.40 * ‘“ 06 and is almost ungreenable to acid test. 
I guarantee all the above in every particular, orno money. Address direct, 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Colorist and Chemist 


Inventor Patentee, 


2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have no agents sell direct. 


CASSAVA STARCHE 


Actual cost less than Corn Starch. Gives a smooth, 
uniform finish, perfectly transparent. 


HENRY A. ELWELL & CO., 5 No. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE And GUMS, cssoose, 1722 7s2Enona, tna 


EX. SS. WUTsA, |l5 So. Second st, Philadelphia, Pa. 
rmporserand ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS and EXTRACTS, 


Dealer of... 


SPEOIALTIES: DIREOT OOLORS FOR COTTON, WOOL AND LEATHER. 














ARTHUR BIRCH, Treas. SYDNEY BIRCH, Supt 


ARLINGTON [acHiINE WorkKS, 


BLEACH, DYE, PRINT AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 
AKLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Builders of Machinery for Dyeing and Mercerizing. 


For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 
‘* Raw Stock—Cotton, Wool and Waste. 
‘¢ For Garments—Underwear and Hosiery. 
‘¢ Skein and Warp Mercerizing. 
‘¢ Skein Drying. 
Machines sent on tria’. The best is always the cheapest. 


5s. W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


Modern Wet Finishing Machinery 


Continuous Crabbing, Opening and Folding, Steam Finishing, 
Tentering, Sewing and Tacking Machines. 

Modern Bleaching Machinery 
Washing, Chemicking, Squeezing, Open Soapers, Sewing 
Machines, Scutchers, and Angular Guides. 


Coitumbia French Napping Machines 
BIRCH BROS., Somerville Machine Works.  (X¢,connection with) 


Send for Circulars and Prices. SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CU.. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates ana Sheets. 


‘ Superior Quality. 
\ Prompt Shipments. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing & Finishing Machinery. 


ald i BOLTS: | Special Machinery Built to Order. 


BSSS ROLLS: THE FRANKFORD MACHINE WORKS, 


IRON ROLLS. 
RUBBER ROLLS. FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA 








OUR GUARANTEE : 
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American Too! & Machine Co., 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers 


Weston | 
Hydro 
Extractors 


Special Machines 
for Acid Work. 


Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Friction 
Clutches, Etc. 


Agents for the Otto Gas Engine Works, 


DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE 60., 


PiITTsTON, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


DYEING MACHINERY 


v ie | Raw Stock, Wool, 
& 4 Cotton, Rags, 
Shoddy, Waste, 
etc. 


HOSIERY DYEING, 


Shirts and Draw- 
ei, Hats and 
Caps. 























































|  GChroming and 
‘ae >, Hosiery Oxidizing 
pa Paes 


Machines are placed 

on trial. Guaranteed 

~ to do first-class work 
or no sale. 
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AN INVISIBLE FOE, 


the hot foul air of work rooms, is 
driven out by the 


DAVIDSON FAN 


which does its beneficent work cheaply 
and in silence. 











MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO., 
Factory: Waltham, Mass. Boston Office ; 53 State St. 











Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cypressis remarkable for its great durability. There isno other wooed se 
well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,etc. We 
mandle Cypress from the Stump, and our etock is ef the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Letus know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


The | 
The Cypress Lauer CO. (ray ysescctat TANK 








for every purpose 





Our work speaks for itself and this is 
what it has to say: 
tlasts anythj 
CYPRESS on carci enacts built CYPRESS 
of wood. Born and reared in the water. 


Cypress is the natural element, when used 
for tanks, Decay shuns Cypress, 


does not warp 
Cypress shrink or twist ond Cypress 
when it goesthrough our shop, Cypress 


turns. out the best tank construction and 
thought can build. 


6. M. DAVIS & SON, 
TANK... 
CYPRESS FACTORY. | TANKS seavarwa, cua. [ANKE 


: APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Street, New York. 


G. Woolford Wood & Tank Mfg. Company. 


























OFFICE: 


Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R. 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is well 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 























FANS, TANKS, ETC. 





Fans in December. 


December—month of ice and snow, 
When wintry winds begin to blow 

The Berry Wheel makes rooms most clear 
And brings content from year to year, 


IT PAYS. TRY ONE. ' ai 
A. HUN BERRY. 23 Wess First St., 


BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increases production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


—OFFICE AND WORKS: 


som tte 6 ft.ln Diameter, 926 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


Gilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 
SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. UC 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. Wu. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
New Yerk Branch, 44 Dey *t. F, B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
Chicage Branch, 35 So. Canal St. | J, B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


.-_B. BRAIN . . 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. in & ee Sec’y 
Cable Address: Engrave. AB C and Lieber’s Codes. . 5 








m We Build 
, TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 


Pine, Cedar, Cypress and 
Southern Pine 
Draw Lugs for Tank Hoops 
GET OUR ESTIMATES 


D. B. STEVENS @ CO., 
145-147 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 


eo rr oe we 





SA ie Re Moss EE 
erence en nin aa, eR 
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INA PPINGCS MACHINES 
Columbia 
Napping 


MACHINE CO. 


ALBERT BIRCH, Treasurer. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Combining the latest American, 
Frenchand English improvements. 
Send for prices. 

Samples napped and machines on exhibition 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Cco., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


fon Works, 80 Cambriiae St soar Webster se. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricatin mete 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

— speed, and mest 
4 ts ee of all, makes 
FECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STHHI: CAFS AND SPiInD1ws. 


CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc... REPAIRED. 


THE TORRANCE Sole po of the pomage PATENT 
MANUFACTURING CO {delf-Acting Balling Machine 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient labor- 
saving appliances, The machine cxn be — usted to make any size bails to suit lots, and the 
creel is —— to carry twice the number of spools used by the old system. 


aE IRCULAR. 18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 
CYPRESS WATER TANKS | FINISHING MACHINE Bere Fiush with ote of 


hears for one or des; Lapping, Folding, Rolilng, 
Beatin the World. Send for Catalogue. Measuring Machi IAN ‘rhe two na three roll ‘machines 


Write f kk Li ll holding | hand fi Bali a Fi 
delivered prices, H. F, LEWIS & C0., Ltd. jah “e P “i HOWAR Wy CP OUNDRY «MA WK <] 


_— 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. $16 Baronne st. ‘anslowne, I Delaware Co. “ Pa. 























Dixon’s Belt Dressing 


will make your belts last twice as long as when the ordinary dressing is used. 
Preserves the elasticity of the leather. It’s the old-fashioned kind ; we also have the solid 
stick if you prefer it. Send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY ¥ Jersey City, N. J- 
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EENYONnw’s 


IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


— FOR— 


FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT STRINGS OF GOODS. 

















BEST QUALITY SOLID ROLLS. 


Improved trough and valves, preventing wash of liquor and insuring quick and 
thorough scouring and rinsing. 


D. R. KENYON & SON, 


RARITAN, N. J. 
BUILDERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
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James Hunter Machine Go.., 


North Adams, Massachusetts. 











i 
The “Stone” Wool Dryer 


For Drying Wool, Cotton, Rags Etc. 


Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


NEW PARALLEL RAKE AUTOMATIC 
WOOL WASHER. 


Dusters, Wool Openers, Self Feeds, 
Carbonizing, Steaming, Crabbing 
Machines for Fancy Worsteds. 





WRITE TO US. 
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IATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods., 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 








ihe 


aS 


Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS, Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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NYE & TREDICK COMPANY, 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 


606 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RUTH RIBBER 


For All Kinds of 


JOIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


Entire New Design Ribber. 
Protected by Patents 
granted and others pending. 




















‘ Excels in Quality of Fabric and Ease 
of Operation, Simplicity and Durability. 


COSTS LESS MONEY. 
GIVES GREATER PRODUCTION 


Absolute Guarantee With Each 
Machine. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


RUTH AUTOMATIC KNITTING 
MACHINE CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 





Fricdberact Mo, Co. 


Largest and Leading Makers of 


EDCINCS 4»> BRAIDS 


FOR TRIMMING JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


have attained this distinction by their 


CONSTANT 
UNTIRING 
PERSISTENT and 
HONEST EFFORTS 
TO MAKE 


PERFECT COODS 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 
and CORRECT PRICES 


THINK IT OVER!! 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA 


ait wealis ow ait a Say oite ' steve es Seveste av 
| \ {| 4 A 1A A A ea ther hatha 
PAT UT UU A MAS TAO YOUU ONO MELO ROMS 
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THE INVINCIBLE, 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 





For SEAMLESS Hosiery 


A BIG PRODUCER. 
e 


PRACTICAL AND ECONOM- 
ICAL IN OPERATION. ] 


& 

NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
TO TRANSFER RIBBED 
TOPS BY THE INVINCI- 
BLE METHOD. 

* 
A MACHINE OF THE HIGH- 


EST GRADE. ; : | PATENTED 


cea] AUS 25, 85+ 
$ OCT. 27,966 


Write for Catalogue. MARCH 1,98 


MANUFACTURED BY... th 
] 


7 JEN CKES M FG Factory and Main Office: 
. . "5 PAWTUCKET,R. 1, U.S. A. 


Branch Office, Room 370, Bourse, Bidg., Phila., Pa 


THE “NEW” VICTOR 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A full Automatic Seamless Hosiery 
Machine. Thoroughly Interchange- 
able in all its parts. Automatic Two- 
color Striping Machine, also Black- 
Leg White-Foot Machine and Lace 
Machine. 





American Knitting 
Machine Co. 


Main Office, Room 5, Knickerbocker Building, 


Corner SIXTH & ARCH S78. 


PHILADELPHIA, - -_ PA. 


Southern Branch, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
R. M. Oates, Representative. 


FACTORY AT WOONSOCKET, R.}. 
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JAMES TAYWILIOR, | 
835 Arch Street, ~ Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


We are always in the market to buy good second hand Knitting and Finishing 
Machinery. 


LATEST ARRIVALS: 
Cornely Embroidery Machines. 
U.S. Twin Needle Machines. 
U.S. Trimmers, 
McCreary Nappers. 


Steam Hosiery Presses. 





Hepworth 16 and 18 point Loopers, also coarser ones. 

Hepworth Looper Trimmers. 

Adams Auto. Rib Top Cutter. 

Excelsior 7-8 Auto. 176n Knitters. 

Scott & Williams 7-8 Auto. 136n Knitters. 

Brinton Sleevers, latest style, like new. 

Plant Champion Ribbed Underwear Machines, latest style, like new. 


Plant N. & T. Ribbed Underwear Machines. 


WwWnhin KU bh WN WE QWs 


WRITE FOR COMPiETE L187. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylindere and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasouable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls. N. Y 








AUTOPIATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 
MACHINE FOR KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses 


> os » 
—— ae ribbed and flat underwear, giving a fine 
ng .\— c ae §=6smooth finish and most attractive ap- 
y x i 
i NOS. 


pearance to the goods, not to be ob- 
tained in any other way. It does not 
break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. 
Knitting mills using them are greatly 
pleased with results. This method of 
finishing is sure to come into universal 
use. Send for further particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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MOMICHARL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suite 
Sweaters, etc, 








ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Preduction, Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Ecen- 
emy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description and 
™ Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA 




















Adams Rib and Top Cutting Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC. 


Cats all Fabrics with or without Welts. PerfectClean Work. Requires no Trimming 
after passing through machine, 


Solidity. — Cutting and 
Simplicity. Working 
Absolute Parts 

Positive - Hardened 
Movements. Steel. 


Best ,. _ am £23) 


Materials. | 





Saving of Labor and Goce , 00 Dozen Cuts per Dy by one Onerator. False Welts 
cut out automaticaily. Can be operated by a boy or girl. Accid nts impossible. 
No Special Attacoments. Patented in the U. 8. A., Europe and America. 


SOLE MANUFACTORERS AND AGENTS FOR U. S. A., 


McMichael & Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa 








KNITTING MACHINERY 


PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 
3-4 Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as 
much or more goods and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers 
Range on Half Hose, from the coarsest to 220 needle. 





Exclusive rights to Brown’s ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


{27 Bread Street, Phila. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size machines. 


THE LAMB” 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 


ORIGINAL and BEST 
PARTS INTERCHANGABLE 
EASILY and QUICKLY OBTAINED 


Hosiery and Sweater 
Cardigan Jacket 
Automatic Racked Border 


Full Fashioned Union Suit 





LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 


p R P @ \i CHICOPEE FALLS, - °- MASS. 
ower. . eS I: 


J. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN, 
100 22nd Street, 505 Woo] Exchange, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Knitting Machinery 


SCOTT &« WILLIAMS, 
2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 








@ur New Improved Light-Runaing 
BANDS, BUTTON STAYS, Short Carriage 
FACINGS, Etc., KNITTING MACHINE 
unsurpassed for full-tash.- 


} 
, 2etly onlv on the } / ioned Sweaters, Jackets 
can be made correctly only on Nepre Bae - 


KENNEDY UNIVERSAL ee | ye 

4 “4 with 2 compiete yarn- 
Automatic Band Folding 4/4 Aesrriers “ands eoios 
f mentand hasthe 


and Cutting Machine.  *Sgepeesae™ iecaccr sues 
Tubular Lock. Special Glove Machines. 


ACCURACY, SPEED, Finger Knitting Machines 8 inches wicth of 
< ed, “id 2. < k 
DURABILITY. pane all Rta; id 2thread Lock stitch 


R MUELLER 
THOS. KENNEDY, Cohoes, N.Y. | inne ecu Ave., Br’ly.m N.Y 
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PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Successors to PEPPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


INCLUDING 


Peppers Flat Ribbed Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES, 
ALL KINDS OF 
CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 
For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Leggins. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop moti nr 
complete, for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR; 
SWEATERS, 
CARDIGANS, 

CUFFS and ANKLETS. 

The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy 
borders; also built fer automatic striping; and 
with from 4 to 16 feeds for underwear. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H 








Excelsior Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Co., 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 


Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String 
Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. 


Regular 7-8 Automatic for all classes of Cotton 
Hose. Special 3-4 Aufomatic for Wool. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S. A. 





KNITTING MACHINERY, ETC. 








H. BRINTON & CO, 


213-215 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic 















Seamless 
and 


~ Ribbed 





Knitting Machinery. 


















LAGI NGS For a 
~ 
Tipped and Tasseled. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ. 20 Howard St. W.Y. 


Celebrated “ Lacings | 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


285 FPreeaklin &t., New Vork. 












GERMAN KNITTING 
MACHINERY 


— FOR— 


Fancy and 
Full 
Fashioned 
Goods. 


Our Specialties are 
for Machines for Knit- 
ting 


Sweaters, 
Golf Jackets, 
Fancy Vests, etc. 


Plain, Honeycombed and 
“Other Fancy Stitches, 


Our Steam Power Machines are fully ; 
Automatic. 

One operator attends four machines. 

Also Hand Power Machinery. 

Also Underwear, Glove and Mitten 
Machinery. 


E. H. LUDWIG, Hawley, Pa. 


' 
SOHN CATHCART & CO., | 
’ 
’ 
: 






YI 
















Uh 


Ah 


Ul 


\AG4 


4s 


baihhiis 
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The “RECORD” 


is the latest improved full automatic knitting machine (combined 
Cotton and flat) for 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY 


with double heel. 








The ‘*Record’”’ narrows auto- 


matically upon a new principle. 


The “RECORD”? operates upon } 


an entirely new principle. 


\ The ‘Record’ breaks no 
The **RECORD”’ runs 100 turns | needies. 


per minute. The ** Record”? finishes the flat 


The ** Record ”’ produces a fabric \5) circular work with a double 


with a stitch of absolute regu- heel fashioned on the machine 
larity. (Y without any hand work before 
or alter, 


The “RECORD” turns out a heretofore unknown daily production. 

The **RECORD”’ has needle plates of fine gauges with clock-spring steel ribs, which 
are removable and exchangeable. 

The **RECORD”’ handles the most tender yarn. 

The “RECORD”? knits automatically any desired fashioned articles, besides hosiery. 

The “RECORD”? is built with 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 heads working together (com- 
bined.) 

The class of goods made on these machines is in great demand and shows a good 


profit. Write for further particulars and prices. 


Dresdner Strickmaschinen-Fabrik, 
IRMSCHER & CoO., 
Loebtau-Dresden, Cermany. 


Levis JON zs, 
} 60% and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
for city or 


HOLLOW sTmam | GAS ENGINES ‘..c°7° ) EFFICIENT 
Plate BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 
Press KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE. 


For K nit or 
Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine | WILFRED WELLS, 


of the kind on the market. | sLc MANUFACTURER OF ThE 
Press Papers &Fenders | MAW TV Iai MUN ae 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, The only Dertect Stasap tor Hosier) Under 


Successors to wear and all Woven Fabrics 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON, | Slocks for Printing 
Nashua, N. H. 305 W. LEHIGH AVE® 














KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 





THE CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


BY THE USE OF 


OUR HICH SPEED MACHINES. 


BLANKETS, SKIRTS. or COTTON coops. 


requiring a useful and Ornamental Finish, should be finished by some of our various ma- 
chines adapted for special purposes and finishes 
Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


‘ THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 
my Hartford, Conn. e philadelphia.” 


tHe. MACHINE CRANE MFG co 


PATENT Fovoinc LAKEPORT, N.H. 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. aie wee Hosiery, 8 hirts, Drawers, Jersey 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & C0. § saseran 1h maa Siokiner 


4 Specialty Hardened Bladed Bue Wheels 
Now York and Providence. + vachels. 


THEY CANNOT ROCK 


Heavily Loaded 
BasKets 


Are apt to rock or sway, especially 

when being transported. This side mo- 

tion will quickly wear out any basket. 

Ballou Canvas BasKets 
Cannot rock. 








Made of strongest Canvas over a frame of Flat Spring Steel and Rock Elm. 
They could not be more rigid. They cannot sway, even when wet or in con- 
tinuous use for a long time. They are practically indestructible. 

Cost Least—Wear Longest. Our Booklet tells the story. 


Ballou Basket Works, Belding, Mich. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS 


“OVERLOCK” 


(TRADE MARK (Pat. Apr. 5, 
CP Chas toms upheld by U. 8. Court of Appeals.) 


TRADE MARK. 


Business est. in 1859, 


3,000 
STITCHES 
PER 
MINUTE 


or HEMMING) ee Usa nAR. 








12 to 20 
STITCHES 
PER INCH 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


LONDON PARIS MILAN 


MACHINE. 


1892.) 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING, and OVEREDGING 


The 
“Overlock” 
Elastic 
Stitch 

is equal 
to the 

fall stretch 
of the 
Goods 


Co., 


DRESDEN 




















THE ARNOLD SEWING MACHINE 


216 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


4 Machine, with Trimmer. 
(No royalty.) 
Overedge Seami 





3000 stitches per minut 
(No royalty.) 


Overedge Sewing Machine, without Trimmer. 
For manufacturers of knit’goods and other fabrics, 
with or without trimmers. 
Our claims are SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
ACCESSIBIL 
Every part of our machine being readily accessible. 


This machine has 100 less parts than any other overedge machine. 





=~ Overedge Welting 


The very best in the market. 


| Machine. with Trimmer. 


0. 


ns 


e. 


ITY, 
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UNION SPECIAL 


SINGLE ““INTERLOGK™ IIAGHINES 


(TRADE MARK.) 








With Trimmer, for Underwear and Hosiery, 
Overedging, Hemming and Seaming. 


Elastic Seam, ie ee 
of ar 
High Speed, 2 3\\° Send for 
| Samples of its 


Simple, | ss BL] Work. 


Durable, 2 gee 


No Royalty. 


ie 
For Underwear. 


Special Machine for Hosiery. 


Better Work, 7 7B ee oe More Work, 
Uniform, Yea. ) } Rasier to 
Width of Hem, GREEN) Operate, 
Only Machine | ie : fee Raw Rdge 
Having Horn, | Covered. 


For Hosierv. 


Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 


75 Kinzie $t., Chicago. 96 South St., Boston. 60 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 
47 Leonard St., New York. 12 Church St., Amsterdam, 708 Main St,, Cincinnati. 
228 Market St., Phila, EP 1230 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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Make Your Own Paper Boxes. 


SAMUEL M. LANCSTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY 


Supplies complete Outfits for Knit Geods Manufacturers. 


501 Locust Street, - ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence solicited, 


STILL LEADING. 


My Vertical Dryer is conceded to be the best by 
Practical Mill Supts. who have seen and used them. A 
large Dyeing Co. after using a number of them and also 
trying other makes have given a duplicate order for a 
number more, saying their customers want their goods 
stretched and rolled in these dryers. Mills that consult 
their own best interests look up these dryers before they 
buy. 


Manutecerer §§&. M.ANTISDEL, 
20 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 


(Adv. changed every month.) 








FOR FAST BLACK DYER 








BI5-21 Tayo 
e| als D) f\ Yh WIG hw AYLOR S| 
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BUTTON SEWING MACHINES 
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Our New Drawer Strapping Machine 


SHOWN BELOW, will sew on straps of any width and thickness, makes either wide 
or narrow stitching across the straps and will also BAR each end of the stitching. 


een 


ES LT EA A IE A ERIN TS 


FSW: 


ee a See eres 
(mee ames ed 
* 


‘ m, 
aawer* . - nes 


UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE CO., 164 High St., Boston. 





Superior Locations 


for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 


Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
enterprises. If you are interested, 
write us. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 














Especially Attractive 


Are some of the openings that exist in 
the section of the South and Southwest 
| traversed by the lines of the 


We enumerate a few of the many ex- 
y 


| cellent openings :— 


A large deposit of salt of high grade 


| awaits development ; a certain city offers 
| fine 
| another 


inducements for a cotton mill: 
town would be an excellent 
location for a woodworking plant owing 


| to abundance of very cheap raw ma- 


terial ; another place has large quanti- 
ties of cheap natural gas as fuel for 
factories. And in like manner we 
could enumerate many others. 

We are certain that we can fill your 
wants in the way of a location and can 
be of service in locating you at just the 
RIGHT place. Address, 


M. SCHULTER, 
industrial Commissioner, 
Commercial Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CHARLES COOPER, ___BENNINCTON, vr., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, ’ 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Enitting Machines, 2 to 5 sectiona, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burz 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements, 


Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein, ards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N. ¥, 


| BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 





Wm. Beattie & Son, 
TOMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. COHOES, N.Y. 


Knitters, Winders, Burrs, Attachments. Ae Tinteint Solano WES be anh om eaeitenton 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC | — 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY For ane eran 


QUALITY 
—— COLORING 


Richelieu Ribs, ARTISTIC EFFECT 


Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 


Over 1200 machines now in operation. 
Also manufacturers of COP WINDERS. 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MF6. CO., 


LITTLE FALIA, N. Y. 


Striping Attachments 


FOR 
Latch and Spring Needle 
Knitting Machines. 


These Stripers are being rapidly adopted by We carry all the “Specials.” 
representative mills, among whom may 
be mentioned : 


Whitman Bros, and Gilbert Knitting Co., Write for our book and samples. 
Little Falls, N. Y.; Commercial Mills, Tro 
R. Forbes Co., H speler, Ont.; Hygienic U n 


derwear Co.” Phila; Gantacr & Mattern, DOCKER-FOSTER co. 
Send for Particulars. 123 &125 N. FIFTH STREET, 


BABCOCK MACHINE WORKS, PURADELFVGA. 


Fort Piain, N 























——s 
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KNITTING NEEDLES AND MACHINERY 








WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. &. 


Keystone Knitting Machine 





Manufacturing Company. | 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


NEEDLES 


ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Looper Needles, Automatic Knitters. Ribbers, etc. | 


2600 NORTH 6th ST., PHILA., PA. 
PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Mantfacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds, Warranted in every respect. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, 
Til. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg Co., 12 Wooster 
Street, New York. James Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Phils. 
delphia, Pa. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 














SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE | 


RIS) NEEDLES. 
(1 .tented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, - - Cena 
All work guaranteed. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of ali kinds. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Standard Knitting Machine Needles, | 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. | 
‘ 


Best method of transferring 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


For particulars address 





Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
| Company, 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 


Mnaickerbocker Building. 
Oeor. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Weol, Cotton, Bags, Excelsior, Jute, Etc. 








INLET SIDE OF PULLEY SIDE OF 
RIGHT HAND WOOL EXHAUSTER. LEFT HAND WOOL EXHAUSTER 
This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted 
with a special wheel for handling fibrous materials, and the top is removable. 
This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in 
handling cnyees in fact, which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire 
top may readily be removed ter inspection or cleaning without disconnecting either pipe 


or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., Sa"woms: Business and Glenwood Sts., 


EXYDE FPARE,. MASS: 


SAMSON TURBINE 


For Heads of 3 Feet and Upwards. 


UPRICHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
ADAPTED TO ANY AND ALL SITUATIONS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

High Speed, combined with efficiency. Balanced Gate, easily regu- 
lated by Governor. Close regulation and steady motion. Concentration 
of great power in limited space, requiring small penstock room. Great 
strength, and with a number of patented features. Special attention given 
to designing for difficult situations. 


Write for pamphlet stating your Head and Power required. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 


Waterwhee! fjovernors 


TEXTILE ‘MILLS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER & RAILROAD WORK. 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 
satisfaction. Write for references in your locality. 


The Replogle Governor Works, 
BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT STS., AKRON, OHIO, 
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Che Home of Modern Tnnovations 


ie em ee A es Hn ce ap gE 4, ee 


= % " 


Gb ip 


ay. Ray 


The home of “A BC” APPARATUS for 
Heating, 
Ventilating, 
Drying and 
Mechanical Draft. 


Send for Catalogues... 7 


‘AMERICAN BLOWER CoO., 


\ DETROIT, MICH. 
CHICAGO. LONDON, 





NEW YORK. \ 











Automatic 
ty Shu, tp 


ec 
- Valve. 


This is the only This valve acts 
automatic valve - as an engine stop 
that has saved and will close in- 
human life in two ) stantly whenever 
of the largest mye toe a break occurs 
mills in this owe: © in the steam main 
country ‘— orengine. Itcan 


Tre Awosxeas F © also be closed 


AND from any part of 


the mill by press. 
Tae Face Rives ing an electrec 


button 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS, 


pe LOCKE REGULATOR CQ quickness 


SALEM MASS OPERATION 
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The Filtering Cylinder and EVERY PART of the 


WHITE STAR OIL FILTER 


May be quickly and easily removed and 
cleaned, enabling it to be always kept in 
perfect filtering condition. In this essential 
feature of a perfect and complete filter, the 
White Star is not even approached by any | 
other device. 


We hare published a beautiful booklet, ** H,”’ con- 
taining numerous halftones, showing the entire filter. 
ing pe ration and process of cleaning, and giving 
JSull information. Send for tit and learn all about a 
perfect and pract& al filter. 

“Since receiving the Filter from you Jan. lth, 
iPr, we have saved 364 gals. of oil, which amounts 
Lo $4.60, 

O. J. BEAUDETTE & CoO., 
Pontiac, Mich, 


PITTS SBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York: 136 Liberty 8t., J. R. Vandyck Co, 
London; 9 to 15 Leonard St., Charles Churchill & Co., Ltd, 





FOSTER MacHINE: Co) 


Vilas es ~ Eide 3 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





1.SecEr 
seer rete 











Latest Cone and Tube Cross Winder for Cotton, Woolen and Worsted. 


Patented in United States and Europe. 


Gives more production per operator than any other winder on the market. Even tension 
and speed. Yarn delivers direct from Cones to knitting machines without rewinding. 





e-”-” ~~ aD 
\ soe 77 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS OF ALL CLASSES 


FOR. DRYI?"G LUMBER, WOOL, 
COTTON AN THER MATERIALS 
USE. THE 


STURTEVANT 
STEAM-HOT-BLAST 
APPARATUS 


POSITIVE IN ACTION- INDEPENDENT OF 
‘WEATHER FIREPROOF - EASILY OPERATED 


B.F.STURTEVANTCO. 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


Warranted to 
—at the Pan-American Exposition. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Bos 


or acids, 


oils 


Received the Highest Award—GOLD MEDAL 
Insist in having the Genuine Stamped with Trade Mark, 


under all pressures of steam, 


Perfectly tight 


‘Iphia, Chicago. 


ton, Philade 


CEISENHEIMER & CO. ( ANILINE COLORS, 


189 Front St., New York. 
Branch Offices: K. OEHLER’S \ 
ly Pearl Street, Boston. 
31 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


ANILINE SALT, 


BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
DYE STUFFS, DYE-WOOD EXTRACTS, 





~ Four on Machine 


FOR emi. 
a BRUSHING, 


PUMICING, 
POLISHING, 
SANDING. 


oubles your brushing capacity with the same 
labor and floor space. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vermont. 





A successful combi- 
nation of tried and 
proven methods, 





with the most up- 
to-date modern 
ideas. 


C. H. BROWN & CO., 3 Willow St,  - — FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Boston Office, 13 Court Street N.Y. Office, 2527 Broadway, W. E. Janes, Mer. 
Phila. Office 332 Witherspoon Bldg... W H, Pawling. Mer 


MAGNESIA STEAM PIPE COVERINGS MINERAL WOOL 


MAGNABESTOS ASBESTOS PAPERS 
SOLD AND APPLIED 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT me KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street . - . - NEW YORK. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & 60. Bristol’s Patent Steel se — 


TIME, BELTS 


122 Pearl St., . MONEY 


Greatest Strengt! 
NEW WoRekE. READY TO APPLY FINISHED omy With Least Mets 
THE BRISTOL co WATERBURY, CONN 


Dyestuffs and - 
C h e mM i cal Ss - CA TCH THE DUs I 


BRANCHES ALLINGTON or MARSHALL 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM. 


Chicago, Hamilton, Ont. ALLINGTON & CURTIS MEG. C( 
SAGINAW, MICH, 








nd for C iroulags and bye Samples 











See special advertisement inside. 








an OESHAVEN © C) © Ressemns 


50-54 Columbia Heights, Me York. The Temper and Accuracy of the De Haven 
Boston Office. 78 Equitable Buildiug. Traveiers are Unequaled by any in the World. 
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